“The Most Beautiful Women in America — and the World 
VA Miracle of Ugly Duckling into Swan VSexual Problems 
of Beautiful Women “The Tragedy of Young-Girl Suicides 
“Preview of the 1956 Bathing Beauties Y Intimate Profile 
of Elizabeth Arden, the World's Leading Beauty Authority 


/ o : 
Best Fiction Ever=Seven Stories plus a Novel 


June, 1956+35f£ . 


Blue Grass Flower Mist...one of the lovely lasting de- 
SPECIAL SALE! 
4 OUNCES = 
Blue Grass Flower Mist 


WITH GIFT OF 1.00 DUSTING POWDER 


lights you can live with all day long. Spray it, splash it, 
play it over you for coolness; never be without its en- 
chanted aura. Now even the price is extravagantly light... 


and it comes to you with a special gift of Dusting Powder. 


Other Blue Grass Preparations : 3.00 VALUE 
Perfume, 1.75 to 45.00 * Hand Lotion, 1.10 to 4.50 * Sd $ 
Dusting Powder, 2.00 and 5.00 * Bath Oil (vials), 3.25; ` 


Bottle, 5.00 * Bath Soap (3 in box), 3.50 * Bath Petals, 
2.00, 6.00 * Bath Salts, 5.00 * Velva Shampoo, .75, 1.50 * 
Deodorant, cream 1.25, or liquid 1.00, stick 1.50 


prices plus taxes except soap 


limited time only 


8 oz. BLUE GRASS FLOWER MIST WITH 


JUMBO 1.50 DUSTING POWDER, 5.00 VALUE 3.50 


GUARDIAN and friend 


THERE IS NOTHING quite like the serene affection and un- 
questioned devotion that exists between boy and dog. 

A parent’s love is mixed with discipline. A chum’s com- 
radeship is tempered by the spirit of competition. The 
dog does not criticize or compete, accepts the boy as he is, 
asks only to share his love and companionship. 

Years later, looking back on the cloudless days of youth, 
the man will be warmed by nostalgic memories of the first 
true friendship he ever knew. 


The GUARDIAN Life 


The transition between carefree childhood and adult 
responsibility is achieved with greater ease when it is 
charted by a planned program of GUARDIAN Life and 
Accident & Health Insurance. 


Since 1860 it has been the privilege of GUARDIAN LIFE 
to help plan the future of eách new generation. Your 
GUARDIAN representative will be happy to plan a pro- 
gram that will give your children a good start in life. 


Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


IN 


CinemaScoPÉ 


Hollywood's ever-increasing and ever- 
welcome custom of filming explosive 
stories right where they explode is espe- 
cially bountiful in the case of “Bhowani 
Junction,” filmed by M-G-M in Eastman 
Color and CinemaScope in Pakistan. 


“Bhowani Junction,” you'll doubtless 
recall, is the railway town where John 
Masters set the seething scene of his best- 
selling Book of the Month, There, today’s 
India clashes with age-old taboos. And 
there, M-G-M has starred Ava Gardner 


in her most ravishing and demanding role 
to date—that of the golden-skinned 
*chee-chee," the Eurasian half-caste 
whose tangled love-life mirrors the many 
conflicts surging across this exotic land. 


Stewart Granger plays one of the three 
vastly different—and violently differing— 
men into whose arms the chee-chee is 
hurled in the torrid course of her search 
for the one love strong enough to blot out 
ner past and bring her happiness for the 

uture. 


Across teeming market-places, temples 
sacred and profaned, across breathtaking- 
ly vivid vistas, the romantic suspense 
mounts from moment to moment and 
from man to man. Will the chee-chee 
charmer’s quest end with the proud Brit- 
ish officer? Powerfully played by Granger, 
he is a man of some scruples and many 
contradictory desires—a riddle of a man 
caught by his own passions in the middle 
of a mystery. Will she stumble on a purer 
love in the hovel of the native firebrand? 
Will she find her mate and herself in the 
disturbed adoration of the handsome Eu- 
rasian adventurer who is as much bronze 
flesh and hot blood as she herself? 


New heights of adventure and new 
heats of romance hold you spellbound at 
“Bhowani Junction,” where strangers kiss 
and lovers sometimes kill, where midnight 
terrorists lurk and violence overtakes a 
woman’s runaway emotions. 


Our thanks to producer Pandro S. 
Berman, director George Cukor, writers 
Sonya Levien and Ivan Moffat—and to 
the abiding, brooding beauty of India her- 
self, They’ve all made very sure that 
M-G-M’s “Bhowani Junction” is off the 


beaten track—in a very special, very re- 


warding class by itself! 
* * * 


M-G-M presents *BHOWANI JUNCTION" in 
CinemaScope and Color starring AVA GARDNER and 
STEWART GRANGER with Bill Travers, Abraham 
Sofaer. Screen Play by Sonya Levien and Ivan Moffat. 
Based on the Novel by John Masters. Photographed 
in Eastman Color. Directed by George Cukor. Pro- 
duced by Pandro S. Berman, An M-G-M Picture. 
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Get in the swim with 


Cosmopolitan’ s 


BATHING 
BEAUTY 
PILLOW 


exciting new 


Lee Meriwether (Miss America 1955) 


“Today” show starring Dave Garroway ! 


. . . complete with beauty aids, only $1.00 


* It’s new, it’s different, there's never been anything like it! 


BRECK SHAMPOO 


SWEETHEART— 
Beauty Soap. 


COTY FRENCH 
FORMULA— 

Liquid Makeup. 
POND'S ANGEL SKIN 
—Hand lotion. 


SLENDERELLA— 
Certificate for a free 
$2.00 salon treatment. 


NESTLE—Colorinse 
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5-DAY—Deodorant 
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It’s a beauty-kit, with just what you need for warm weather grooming 
It’s a waterproof case, perfect for carrying your wet swimwear 


Buy several at this low price—they make ideal gifts 


OFFER GOOD IN UNITED STATES ONLY 


COSMOPOLITAN Bathing Beauty Pillow 
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New York 19, New York 


CosMOPOLITAN 
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Why do you think you’re 


DIFFERENT ? 


There’s nothing in the world to prevent 
you using Tampax except your own 
refusal to face the facts. Millions of 
women have used billions of Tampax 
with complete satisfaction. It was in- 
vented by a doctor for the benefit of all 
women, married or unmarried, active or 
not. We don't ask you to commit your- 
self to it; we ask you simply to try it. 

Only by trying Tampax can you dis- 
cover for yourself how convenient and 
comfortable internal sanitary 
protection really is. Tampax 
doesn't bind, chafe or irritate— 
the wearer can't even feel it! 
It's simple to dispose of—ap- 
plicator and all. It’s invisible when in 
place—prevents odor from forming—in 
fact, in every way it tends to make you 
forget there's any difference whatsoever 
in days of the month. 

Tampax is available at all drug and 
notion counters in your choice of 3 ab- 
sorbency sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Month's supply goes into purse. Econ- 
omy size gives average 4-months' supply. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


What Goes On 
At Cosmopolitan 


We unearth clues to what makes a wife wonderful 


desperate man some days ago wrote 
us a letter importuning us to sug- 
gest how he could tactfully en- 
courage his wife to get an overhauling 
at a charm school. “I’m no daisy myself,” 
he added, “what with sometimes not shav- 
ing over the weekend, and falling asleep 
over the newspaper, and yelling at our 
two kids. But in ten years of marriage 
we've fallen into some kind of rut. Maybe 
this is selfish, but I’ve got to start feeling 
my wife is still a woman before I can get 
back to treating her like one.” 

Before answering this unsettling com- 
munication, we set ourselves to finding 
out what men thought was wrong with 
their wives. We got nowhere. No man, 
we learned, likes to sound off on what he 
doesn’t like about his wife—except pos- 
sibly to his wife, in emotional terms that 
bring fire to her eye and a steely deter- 
mination not to change an iota, and it’s 
all his fault anyway. Whereupon we has- 
tily shifted our ground to what a man 
likes about his wife—and reaped a 
bonanza. 

Behind every man’s “like” we caught 
glimpses of what most men wanted their 
wives to be, and what they thought of 
other women. Here are some of the 
revelations: 

“My wife occasionally ignores necessi- 
ties and splurges on clothes. Lord pre- 
serve me from the woman who is always 
making a dress out of two hairpins and 
three kerchiefs, and then brags about it 
until it sounds as though you couldn't 
support a dog, let alone a wife.” 

“My wife kids me out of my depression 
when something goes wrong at the office 
and I come home in a rotten mood. Before 
I know it, I’m laughing. She’d be per- 
fectly right if, instead, she said, “I’ve 
had just as tough a day as you, so what 
right do you have to come home feeling 
depressed?” But she doesn't. Thank 
God!” 


Breakfast Without Bobby Pins 


“My wife makes up and combs her hair 
before breakfast. No glamour stuff—just 
a clean face and some lipstick. It gives 
my ego a lift. When we have overnight 
guests some of the women come to break- 
fast looking like they’ve just survived a 
shipwreck.” 

“My wife doesn’t fall into the comic- 
strip routine of saying the things that all 
women are expected to say about their 
husbands. I’m not just her husband to 
her, I’m an individual.” 


“My wife keeps a lot of things con- 
cealed from me. Like face cream. And 
pin-curls. Believe me, that must be quite 
a feat. I can’t see where “knowing every- 
thing” about your wife makes a better 
marriage; it just takes away all the 
glamour. The beautiful woman I see at 
our Saturday night dances is still the 
neighbor who dropped in for coffee Sat- 
urday noon with a greased face, baggy 
pants, and plastered-down hair. She’s 
ruined the illusion she aimed for, as far 
as I’m concerned. My wife never does.” 


Fun Before Efficiency 


“Lots of things, like housework, don’t 
always get done around our house. I’m 
glad. My wife knows what we’re living for 
—enjoyment of our children and each 
other. I hear that lots of women feel a 
household must function with the eff- 
ciency of an I.B.M. machine and to hell 
with whether it cuts out the fun. I’d 
rather have my wife sacrifice the getting 
things done angle.” 

“My wife knows what type she is. She 
sticks to her own style. That goes for 
clothes and the way she wears her hair 


* and even the way she talks. She wouldn't 
‘get a poodle haircut just because every 


other woman might be getting one. I 
don't know much about psychology and 
symbols, but probably my subconscious 
had something to do with my falling in 
love with her type. I wonder if she knows 
this?" 

“My wife has a swell figure. I know 
she diets because our family doctor is 
regulating her diet. But I can’t see where 
she does it. Most women talk diet all 
the time and are too fat. I’m too fat too 
(Pm going to start dieting) but I wish 
women would either diet or not. But quit 
talking about it.” 

“My wife couldn’t be driven to a local 
ceramics class even at gun-point. Or to 
any of the other popular ‘self-improve- 
ment’ courses. It’s okay if you like ceram- 
ics. But my wife happens to like tennis 
and playing songs like ‘Frankie and 
Johnny’ on her old ukulele. If anybody 
asks her if her backhand is improving, 
she’s apt to tell them she’s not planning 
to go up against Pancho Gonzales. That’s 
my girl.” 

On second thought, maybe we won’t 
answer our desperate man’s letter at all. 
We'll just send him a copy of this issue 
of CosmoPOLITAN. He can leave it around 
the house in conspicuous places. 


—H. LaB. 


Doctor develops home treatment that 


rinses away bl 


in 15 minutes 


by Claire Hoffman 


A leading New York derma- 
tologist has developed a sim- 
ple medicated home treatment 
that rinses away blackheads 
and whiteheads in a matter of 
minutes. 


I saw it demonstrated recently 
on five women and two teen- 
age boys. The results were al- 
most breath-taking. Black- 
heads really rinsed away. In 
fact, many could be seen on 
the cleansing tissues that fin- 
ished each treatment. 


But this wasn’t all! I saw en- 
larged pores reduced, and 
rough, muddy complexions 
made cleaner, clearer and 
smoother-looking. In the case 
of two older women, I saw 
flabby, sagging skin tighten 
and wrinkles flatten and fade. 
... After seeing these results, 
I can well understand why so 
many beauticians are now ac- 
claiming this doctor’s treat- 
ment one of the most impor- 
tant beauty discoveries of the 
century. 


Anyone Can Use It 


The treatment starts with a 
thorough skin cleansing. A 
special laboratory - developed 
whipped cleansing cream is 
used that takes off not only 
surface dirt, but also softens 
and loosens pore-caked grime 
with its emollient action. It li- 
quefies as soon as it is applied 
and literally floats the dirt 
right off your face. 


After this is tissued off, a de- 
lightful mint-scented cream is 
applied. Within 2 or 3 minutes 
an absorbing agent called 
Argilla dries and turns this 
specially medicated cream 
into a plastic-like masque. As 
it firms and hardens, its suc- 
tion action draws on waste 
matter in the pores... in 8 or 
10 minutes you simply rinse 
the masque away with luke- 
warm water which dissolves it 
immediately. When you wipe 
your face, you can see black- 
heads and other pore “filler” 
actually come off on your tis- 
sue. And your skin feels clean 
—really clean—and refreshed 
and smooth, like velvet! 


Pore Sponging and 
Closing 


The third step in the treatment 
is an exhilarating application 
of a unique antiseptic astrin- 
gent—a facial “mint julep” 
that sponges and tightens 
emptied pores that leaves a 
protective invisible film that 
helps guard your skin against 
dust, dirt and bacteria for 
hours and hours. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Even after a single treatment, 
women who have been trou- 
bled by blackheads for years 
see a marked improvement. 
Many find it hard to believe 
their eyes. Some blackheads 
and whiteheads just rinse 
away. Others are softened and 
made ready to be drawn out 
by future treatments. En- 
larged pores appear to be 
smaller. The skin looks 
smoother and firmer — feels 
fresher and more alive! 


In short, after a single treat- 
ment taking only 15 minutes, 
you can expect to see results 
that normally you would not 
dare hope for even after many 
weeks... but don't expect 
everything ‘at once. Damage 
done by years of neglect can’t 
be undone in a day. Yet with 
3 or 4 treatments a week, you 
may confidently look forward 
to startling complexion im- 
provements within 30 days. 
Then one treatment a week— 
or every second week—will 
probably be all your skin will 
need to keep it clear, lovely 
and healthy looking. 


The medically developed 
products used in this treat- 
ment are manufactured and 
quality-controlled by QUEEN 
HELENE. They are Queen 
Helene Whipped Cleansing 
Cream, Queen Helen Medi- 
cated Masque and Queen 
Helene Penetrating Astrin- 
gent. The three items are sold 
as complete skin and beauty 
kit for 3.98 plus tax. Quite a 
bargain when you think of 
what it will do for a person’s 
good looks—and self-esteem! 


See Blackheads “Wipe Off” 


After a Single Queen Helene 
Skin and Beauty Treatment 


Look! See them come off on your cleansing 
tissue — and without squeezing or digging! 


First apply Queen Helene Whipped Cleans- 
ing Cream. This liquefies instantly on your 
skin and softens pore-caked dirt with its 
rapid emollient action. You tissue off all 
but a thin film which prepares your face for 
the masque. 


Now smooth on the Queen Helene Medi- 
cated Masque. As the absorbing agent, 
Argilla, in this plastic-like cream makes it 
harden into a masque, its powerful drawing 
action gently pulls out blackheads and other 
pore impurities. 


After about 8 or 10 minutes, rinse off the 
masque with lukewarm water. It dissolves 
in seconds. Then apply Queen Helene Mint 
Julep Astringent—a special penetrating anti- 
septic that helps close emptied pores, tones 
up your complexion, and gives protection 
against dirt and bacteria for hours. 


all these items 


WD = 


d 3.98 
w : Plus tax 

ies ance Enough for 33 Treatments 
PRA i Economical Size 


5.95 


Plus tax 


Enough for 66 Treatments 


i terii 
RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED 


Examine your face before and after treatment. 
You should see a startling difference. Some of the 
blackheads should be gone and others loosened 
for removal by future treatments. These results 
are guaranteed or your money will be refunded. 
© 1955; PARA LABS SALES CORP., Dept. H-618 

34 HUBERT ST.. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

(LABORATORIES ESTABLISHED 1930) 


== MAIL NO-RISK, FREE TRIAL COUPON TODAY! == 
PARA LABORATORIES SALES CORP. 


Dept. H-618 
34 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Please rush me by return mail my complete Queen Helene 
3-Way Skin Treatment, including: 1. Laboratory Devel- 
oped Cleansing Cream. 2. Medicated Mask Cream. 
3. Astringent., 


I will pay postman low introductory price, plus postage 
and handling. If I don’t see definite improvement in my 
spin after just one 15-minute treatment—if Queen Helene 
doesn’t do for my skin everything you have led me to 
lieve it will do, I will return unused portion within 10 days 
for my money back. 

QUEEN HELENE PRICE LIST (Check Size Desired) 
O $3.98 size (Plus Fed. tax). Enough for 33 home treat- 

ments at less than 13c a treatment. 
.95 economical professional size (Plus Fed. tax). 

O $5 Enough for 66 home treatments for one person 
—enough for 33 home treatments for 2 persons, 
at less than 9c a treatment. (You save $2.01.) 


ADDRESS... ro coeur eti e 
CITY ZONE......STATE. 


In Canada send to 
60 Front St. West, Toronto—Same Price—No Tax 
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A firm believer in the importance of beautiful women, Steve likes to have quantities of them 
on his television show. “Tonight.” Here he trades jokes with a bevy on the studio beach. 


Steve Allen’s Almanac 


Our columnist declares war on the myth of the 


beautiful model, mourns the passing of the Leading Lady, 


and meditates on how many times you can fall in love 


I don’t know the men who dictate 
trends in the field of fashion, but I 
think they have perpetrated a deception 
on American women. They have pro- 
moted a feeling of inadequacy, I believe, 
in the woman who does not look like a 
model—who does not, in other words, look 
too thin, aloof, anemic, and sexless. That 
last word may come as a shock to those 
who regard the great American fashion 
model as the very embodiment of sex ap- 
peal, but I am prepared to stand my 
ground. The model (generally speaking, 
of course) is pretty, sweet-looking, and 
feminine, but as regards basic attractive- 
ness to red-blooded males she rates far 
below what I shall identify as the beauti- 
ful woman. The word “woman” I intend 
here to mean someone physically and 
emotionally mature; and, relatively speak- 
ing, age has nothing to do with maturity. 
I have known some females in their teens 
who were naturally womanly and I have 
known some women in their forties 


who had never become more than girls. 

Now a girl is only attractive to a boy, 
and eight times out of ten if you look 
carefully at the husbands or boy friends 
of models or their counterparts you will 
find they are boyish chaps, collegiate at 
heart regardless of their years. The com- 
plete man, I submit, is more attracted to 
women like Ingrid Bergman, Irene Dunne, 
Greer Garson or Deborah Kerr. 

I have nothing against models person- 
ally, you understand. In fact, some of my 
best friends . . . etc., and all that. What 
I protest against is the fact that the 
American woman is being given a false 
impression of the American man’s ideal 
of beauty. 


And while we're on this general 
subject 1 might as well go whole hog and 
say that I believe the present crop of 
actresses are not, as a group, as attrac- 
tive, in the complete sense of the word, 
as those of the thirties and forties were. 


The Greta Garbos, Jean Harlows, Myrna 
Loys and Madeleine Carrolls of yesterday 
had either a great talent or a rich charm 
that passed for talent; but today’s young 
ladies (with few exceptions) seem either 
pretty girls with little dramatic ability 
or talented actresses whose physical at- 
tributes are such that they would have 
been limited in other days to the playing 
of character roles. Bette Davis, Gloria 
Swanson, Katherine Hepburn, and the 
rest of their group have always been 
women with a flair, distinctive women. 
Today’s crop are either adorable little 
creatures or Actor’s Studio-type dedicated 
souls; good luck to them all, but what ever 
happened to that glorious creature, The 
Leading Lady? 


If you’re a beautiful woman and 
want to look even better, accept all movie 
offers but turn down television offers. 
Hollywood lighting and photography can 
make even your Aunt Emma look glam- 
orous, but the harsh eye of the TV camera 
adds about twelve pounds and five years 
to an ordinarily good-looking woman. 
People who meet Mrs. Allen invariably 
say, “Why, you’re gorgeous. Looking at 
you on Tye Got a Secret’ I always thought 
—I mean, I had no idea—.” Jayne can 
never make up her mind whether to be 
glad about the in-person compliments or 
sad about their implications. Some ac- 
tresses refuse to do live TV altogether, 
will make only filmed appearances. Can't 
say I blame them. 


Recent Hollywood trends toward 
realism notwithstanding, one detail of 
raw-life always has, and evidently always 
will escape the movie-makers. 1 refer to 
the cosmetic advantages available to ac- 
tresses in all places and in all times. They 
can be cave-bound in 1 million B.c., flee- 
ing Genghis Khan across the Eurasian 
desert, or panning California gold in the 
rush of '49, but they always seem to be 
provided with a pile of lipsticks and mas- 
cara, and they always seem to have been 
able to ferret out an exclusive hairdresser. 
I’m not complaining, really. I guess we 
just insist on the Beautiful Woman and 
hang the cost. 


A lady writes to ask, “Have you been 
in love, really in love, more than once?” 
Certainly. The romantic notion that we 
can fall deeply in love but once is not 
only false on the basis of easily obsery- 
able facts but can be very harmful. When 
you lose a lover you may suffer a great 
deal but you can pin your hopes for a 
happier tomorrow on the definite knowl- 
edge that the one you lost was not the 
only one available to you. Holding to this 
false belief is actually supremely egotis- 
tical. It is saying that you are so special 
that only one person in the world can 
make you happy. Of course there is some- 
thing wrong, too, with the individual who 


“falls in love” every few months, but un- 
less you marry at the age of sixteen you 
may quite possibly fall deeply in love 
three, four, or five times during your life. 


College boy wants to know “Was it 
fun kissing Donna Reed in “The Benny 


t 


i 


Columnists Eddie Condon, Nick Kenny help 
welcome Columnist Allen to Cosmopolitan. 


Goodman Story?" Well, PI tell you. 
Ordinarily, kissing Miss Reed, or my wife 
Jayne Meadows, or any of the other young 
ladies I have kissed before the cameras, 
would be extremely pleasurable. But the 
presence of the cameras, plus cameramen, 


directors, assistant directors, soundmen, 
and what-have-you takes just about all 
the “fun” out of it. To enjoy a kiss you 
have to be able to concentrate on it and 
put everything else out of your mind. 
Hollywood or TV osculation, it saddens 
me to report, is pretty much a business 
detail. 


The man who first called New York 
“the melting pot” was cleverer than he 
was accurate, in my opinion. Denver, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Phoenix: 
these places are melting pots but New 
York is not. If a Greek comes to New 
York he often remains very much a 
Greek. An Irishman in New York takes 
unusual pride in being Irish, thrills when 
another Irishman is elected mayor, and 
is extremely conscientious about wearing 
green ties and attending parades on St. 
Patrick’s Day. No American Jew is quite 
as Jewish as the New York Jew. For the 
Negroes there is Harlem, a brownstone 
jungle the borders of which are as well- 
defined as those of an Indian reservation. 
America itself is a melting pot, but no- 
where, I think, to such a slight degree 
as in New York. 


Why doesn’t somebody put on the 
lingerie market an undergarment called 
a Freudian Slip? THE Enp 


... Brings You 


FINEST CARE for 
Your Hands and Hair 


Distinctively different, 


Golden Hand Cream silkens and 
softens the skin in 60 seconds! 
It absorbs completely . . . is 
not greasy or sticky... is 


expensively perfumed. 


Keep your hair 


gleaming bright, 
beautifully controlled. 


Use the special VITA-FLUFF 
Shampoo that solves your 


individual hair problem. 


Duon Inc 


ORIGINATOR OF FINE SHAMPOOS \ — 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Exclusive with 


professional beauticians . . . sold only in beauty salons 


Its the SUDSation of the year! 


SHAMPOO BRUSH 


Special 


WITH COUPON 
BELOW 


A $1.50 VALUE . . . Gainsborough 
Shampoo Brush gets hair sparkling 
clean... it's a brush, a comb, a mas- 
sager ... 100 tiny fingers gently mas- 
sage your scalp. Clip the coupon 
below . . . mail it today. 


Gainsborough HAIR NETS 


save your wave! 


Guaranteed not to run! 
And they're sheerest 
magic! One-third less vis- 
ible on your hair. Save 
your wave while you work, 
play, sleep. Nylon Net 
Bih a special “locked” 
| stitch to prevent costly 
runs. 10¢ 


BOBBY PINS 


Ordinary hairpins won't 
keep hair up! These 
new Gainsborough 
Bobby Pins pin and 
stay pinned. In colors 
to match your hair. 
Lock closed over your curls. Guaranteed 
not to break. 72 for 25¢ 


Gainsborough POWDER PUFFS 


++. the smooth way to make up! 


Pat your make-up on 
with the new air-foam 
rubber puffs, or choose 
the popular velour. 
Both are the finest all- 


purpose make-up applicators you can 
find! 10, 15 and 25¢. p : 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
LIMITED EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Weco Products Co. 20 No. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me a $1.50 value shampoo brush. | am 
enclosing 50¢ with this coupon. 


Offer expires October 1, 1956 


LOOKING 


INTO PEOPLE 


Do Children Bind Parents, 
College Pays Off, 
Scofflaw Snobbery, and 


Lips That Touch Liquor 


BY AMRAM SCHEINFELD 


Do children bind parents? AI. 
though children often do hold a marriage 
together, they are also frequently the 
cause of broken homes, according to 
Thomas P. Monahan, Philadelphia Mu- 
nicipal Court's domestic relations expert, 
who found that—taken alone—divorce 
statistics lie. In conducting a survey of 
homes broken by divorce or separation 
or maintained amid great conflict he 
found that the basic difficulties frequently 
arose from or revolved around children. 
In another study Professor Judson T. 
Landis (University of California) found 
that children of broken marriages were 
better adjusted than children of parents 
who were unhappy but not divorced. 


Bullfight insight. Aficionados may 
see red when the psychoanalysts get go- 
ing on bullfighting. In the opinion of 
analyst Winslow R. Hunt (New York) 


the lure of bullfighting does not lie, as 
most people believe, in its pageantry, 
dare-deviltry, danger, and gore. Actually, 
says Dr. Hunt, the bullfight is stirring 
because it is a Freudian symbolic enact- 
ment of the always present, but uncon- 
scious, “Oedipean” battle between father 
and son for sexual supremacy. It's like 
this: “At first the son flaunts his courage 
and manliness; then he is attacked by 
the larger and initially more powerful 
[bull] father; and finally, after a series 
of encounters, he dominates and defeats 
the father.” Perhaps, Dr. Hunt suggests, 
men who become matadors are especially 
strong in their subconscious antifather 
feeling. “Sooner or later a matador will 
come to the analyst's couch,” he adds 
hopefully, “and then we may have a fuller 
knowledge of this.” (Meanwhile we 
queried a Spanish cabdriver friend of 
ours whose brother-in-law is a matador. 
He said, “Eso es mucho toro.”) 


Scofílaw snobbery. Whether people 
violate a law depends greatly on the 
“class” of the person who leads the way. 
Psychologists Monroe Lefkowitz, Robert 
R. Blake, and Jane S. Mouton watched 
the reaction of pedestrians in downtown 
Austin, Texas, to the Wait and Walk 
corner traffic signals when no cop was 
around. Whenever a well-dressed, “high- 
class” person was the first to start walk- 
ing in defiance of a Wait signal, many 
more pedestrians followed than when the 
first violator was poorly dressed and 
looked like a “low-class” person. 


Spelling and personality. Are you 
a very good speller? Oddly, if you’re a 
woman it may mean you have self-con- 
fidence and social poise, whereas if 
you’re a man, it may mean just the op- 
posite. At least, that’s true of college 
students tested by Professor Jack A. 
Holmes (University of California). Com- 
paring personalities with spelling scores, 


he found that among the coeds, the best 
spellers were the more intelligent, effi- 
cient, confident, and independent, al- 
though they were not as good mixers as 
the girls who were the worst spellers. 
But among the male students, the best 
spellers tended to be the least self- 
assured and poised; the worst spellers for 
the most part were more at ease in social 
situations, enjoyed life more without 
worrying about its meaning, and didn't 
feel any great need to be intellectual or 
“dedicated.” 


College pays off. If there's inde- 
cision about your son's going to college, 


consider this: On the average, a college 
education pays back ten times the $9,000 
investment. Over a lifetime the average 
college graduate earns about $100,000 
more than the man who stopped with high 
school. But one-fourth of college grad- 
uates are exceptions: they earn less than 
the average high school graduate who 
didn't go to college. 


Lips that touch liquor. Once a 
power in U. S. life, the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union today is an “organi- 
zation in retreat," with many changes in 
its membership and policies, according to 
sociologist Joseph R. Gusfield (Univer- 
sity of Illinois). Studying W.C.T.U. re- 
ports and the views of its leaders, he 
concludes: While the organization origi- 
nally was made up largely of upper and 
middle-class women who fought drink as 
primarily “the curse of the working 
classes,” it is now mainly composed of 
working-class women who see drink 
mostly as the “curse of the middle and 
upper classes.” Also, whereas total ab- 
stinence was once proclaimed the path 
to economic and social success, and being 
a “bone dry” carried prestige, it’s getting 
to be the reverse. One W.C.T.U. leader 
said sadly, “People now have the idea 
that we ladies who are against taking a 
cocktail are a little odd.” Another la- 
mented that girls no longer dare pro- 
claim, as they once proudly did, “Lips 
that touch liquor will never touch mine." 
The group has suffered a steady loss from 
its ranks of society women and wives of 
professional men, business executives, 
and public officials. Tue Enp 


Telephone Man 
Helps Save Five 


from Tidal Waters 


Quick action prevents 
tragedy when family 
is marooned in hurricane 


Hurricane winds of 110 miles an 
hour were creating a tidal wave when 
the telephone operator at Block Island, 
Rhode Island, received a call for help 
from a family marooned in a cottage. 


“I was in the telephone office,” says 
installer repairman Robert A. Gillespie, 
“when I heard of the call. Pd been 
through hurricanes before and 1 knew 
they might be in real trouble.” : 


Quickly enlisting the aid of two 
men who were outside the building, 
he drove his company truck to within 
400 feet of the isolated cottage, as near 
as the high water would allow. 


“We could see that three poles led 
toward the cottage,” says Bob Gillespie, 


AWARDED MEDAL—Robert A. Gillespie, of 
Block Island, R. I., was awarded the Vail 
Medal for “courage, endurance and ingenu- 
ity” in helping to rescue five people. Vail 
Medals, with cash awards, are given annually 
by the Bell System for acts of noteworthy 
public service by telephone employees. 


“so we took handlines and a rope from 
the truck. We secured one end of the 
line to the first pole and waded to the 
second pole. There we tied up our line 
and kept wading to the third pole.” 


But they were still thirty feet away 
from the marooned family when they 
got as far as the rope would go—thirty 
feet of dangerous, rushing water. 


Bob Gillespie’s companions safe- 
guarded the ropes while he fought his 
way alone to the cottage. 


He made three trips through the 
rising tidal waters. First he carried a 
small boy to the comparative safety of 
the forward end of the rope. 


Then, with considerable difficulty, 
assisted two women; and a man and 
another boy. And finally, though al- 
most exhausted, he guided the entire 
group along the all-important rope life- 
line that led to high ground and safety. 


HELPING HANDS—The spirit of service of telephone men and women is shown not only in 
the dramatic situations of fire and flood and storm, but in the everyday affairs of life. 
Thousands of times every day, and through the long hours of the night, the telephone and 
telephone people help those who are ill or in trouble or confronted by some occasion that 


needs a skilled and willing hand. Just having the telephone close by gives a 
feeling of security and of being close to people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


. Travelers 


BUY THEM AT BANKS AND 
TRAVEL AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


NOI1VHOdHOO JINVINSNI LISOd3G 1VH3Q034 H38W3W * ANYA 1S39HV1 S.Q1HOM JHL AG Q3fSSI 


Apply medically-formulated 
Num-Zit Teething Lotion — * 
to baby's gums for safe, 
soothing relief. At all 
drug counters. 


NUM-ZIT' 


Teething Lotion 


For toothache, denture 
irritation, neuralgic pains, 
ask for NUM-ZIT Adult Strength. 


——— Products of PUREPAC Corporation = 


(1) Why did our Lord, give so much importance 
to LOVE in Mat. 22; 36-40? (c) Do you 
think your church gives more importance to one 
teaching than to another? (b) If yes, please iden- 
tify the teaching. 

e We will send one dollar for what we think 
is the best short answer. Each month we will select 
a different winner. Include name, address, denom- 
ination. All answers will be treated confidentially 
and none returned. 


THE 


BEST IN RECORDS 


Friedman-Abeles 


Singing for joy are pupil Julie Andrews, professor Rex Harrison 


2] 


and adviser Robert Coote, stars of Broadway hit *My Fair 
Lady." The original cast recording will delight home listeners. 


“My Fair Lady" 


BY 


Musieal English lesson. Nothing in 
years has hit Broadway with such a joy- 
ful impact as “My Fair Lady,” the mu- 
sical version of George Bernard Shaw’s 
“Pygmalion.” One of the most literate 
shows since Gilbert and Sullivan, it 
uses undiluted Shaw for its dialogue, and 
has extremely witty lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner and grand music by Frederick 
Loewe. “I Could Have Danced All Night” 
and “On the Street Where You Live” are 
sure hits, closely rivaled by “The Rain in 
Spain,” “Wouldn’t It Be Loverly,” and 
“Get Me to the Church on Time.” As Pro- 
fessor Higgins, Rex Harrison can’t sing a 
note and doesn’t try; yet he delivers a 
song with real punch. Julie Andrews 
is well-nigh perfect as the flower girl who 
becomes a fine-speaking lady, Stanley 
Holloway is marvelous as her bibulous 
father, and Dennis King’s son Michael 
contributes a: warm, romantic-style voice. 
(My Fair Lady. Columbia OL 5090. $4.98) 


Tenor’s spectacular. To many pres- 
ent-day collectors Enrico Caruso is little 
more than a legend. If they happen to 


PAUL AFFELDER 


have any of the 240 recordings he made, 
they are probably tucked away in some 
closet because they’d sound pretty tinny 
and scratchy on modern phonographs. 
Quite a few LP anthologies contain Ca- 
ruso recordings, but there’s never been a 
really comprehensive collection. Maybe 
RCA Victor was waiting until the day 
when it could present virtually scratch- 
free re-pressings. If so, that day has come, 
and with it a three-disk plush album con- 
taining forty-six numbers, a wonderful 
survey of this great tenor’s art from 1902 
to 1920. (Caruso. RCA Victor Set LM 
6127. 3-12", $19.98) 


Busy fingers. If it’s got a keyboard, 
Billy Maxted can play it—at least, so it 
seems from his first solo disk, *Hi-Fi Key- 
boards." It's a one-man quartet of piano, 
celeste, keyboard glockenspiel, and doc- 
tored-up, tinny piano all at once, with a 
solid rhythm background. He does it, of 
course, with multiple tape recordings, and 
the effect is often novel, béth4n originals 
like “Casey Jones Boogie" and “Hell’s 
Bells” and in the six old-time medleys. 


(Hi-Fi Keyboards. Cadence CLP 1005. 
$3.98) 

Another quadruple-threat artist is Rita 
Moss, who backs her clearly enunciated, 
mirror-smooth singing with piano, organ, 
and bongo drum, again achieved by mul- 
tiple dubbing. Her style is simple and 
direct, but she knows how to create a re- 
laxed listening mood. (Introducing Rita 
Moss. Epic LN 3201. $3.98) 


Definitive Fifth. Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, long considered an essential 
foundation for any record collection, has 
probably been committed to disks as often 
as any other standard symphonic work. 
Until now, however, there hasn’t been an 
interpretation that has been completely 
satisfactory. Each conductor has felt he 
had to do something individual. Now, at 
last, George Szell and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra have come up with the closest 
thing to the ideal version of the Fifth that 
we're likely to get. It’s vibrant, crisp, ex- 
citing, and eminently right. Coupled with 
it on this welcome recording is a thought- 
ful. well-proportioned performance of 
Schubert's “Unfinished Symphony.” (Bee- 
thoven: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor; 
Schubert: Symphony No. 8 in B Minor 
(“Unfinished”). Epic LC 3195. $3.95) 


BEST BETS FOR YOUR 
BASIC LIBRARY (12) 
(Approximate cost: $75) 
Brahms: Quintet for Piano and Strings 
in F Minor—Aller, Hollywood Quartet 
(Capitol), Curzon, Budapest Quartet 
(Columbia), Demus, Vienna Konzert- 

haus Quartet (Westminster) 

Britten: The Young Person's Guide to 
the Orchestra—Dorati (Mercury) 

Franck: Three Chorales for Organ— 
White (Discuriosities), Asma (Epic) 

Haydn: Harpsichord Concerto in D Ma- 
jor; Trumpet Concerto in E Flat Major 
—Heiller, Eskdale (Vanguard) 

Liszt: Les Preludes; Schumann: Sym- 
phony No. 4 in D Minor—Paray (Mer- 
cury) 

Mendelssohn: Piano Music (Prelude and 
Fugue in E Minor, Rondo Capriccioso, 
Variations Serieuses, etc.) — Gianoli 
(Westminster) 

Mozart: Symphony No. 36 in C Major 
(“Linz”) (rehearsal and performance) 
—Walter (Columbia, 2-12”) 

Prokofieff: Symphony No. 5—Rodzinski 
(Columbia), Koussevitzky (RCA Vic- 
tor) 

Ravel: Daphnis et Chloe (complete bal- 
let) —Munch (RCA Victor), Ansermet 
(London) 

Schubert: Octet in F Major—Viénna 
Chamber Group (Vox), Vienna Kon- 
zerthaus Octet (Westminster) 

Wagner: Tristan und Isolde (complete 
opera) —Flagstad, Furtwangler (RCA 
Victor, 5-12”) 

Weill: The Threepenny Opera—Lenya 
(MGM or Telefunken) THE EnD 
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3-country expense-pald 
Grand Tour of Europe for 2 in the 
WEPCO wonder-trip contest 


tly via PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


99 OTHER PRIZES 


2nd to 5th Prizes: Week's 
vacation for 2 in Bermuda. 


Plus 95 Wepco Product 
Prizes. 


Nothing to Buy! Get Free 
Entry Blank From Your 
Lumber or Hardware 
Dealer! Contest Ends 
June 30th. 


m 
KANGAROO *,, 


Only door with self-storage compartment. Screen or storm inserts always 
ready for use. Extruded aluminum construction. 


Wepco Products 
Are Sold Only At 
Dependable 
Lumber and 
Hardware 
Dealers. 


UELUT. 
S cw, dh ay? 
Good Housekeeping 
Sas aoveansto > 


si i 


DUO-MATIC 3-track, self- 
storing extruded alumin- 
um combination window 
as low as $15.95. 


ee 


NEW WEPCO adjustable 
aluminum window awn- 
ings $15.95 & up. Slightly 
higher in some areas. 


DUO-DOR extruded alum- 
inum combination door. 
$39.95, 6 standard sizes. 
Slightly higher in some areas. 


the weather-proof CO. 1407 E. 40th St., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


» 


Rope Trick 


Look  radiantly lovely 
with the magic of this 
30" strand of 60 half 
inch lustrous look-alive 
pearls. Snap them apart 
at any point to convert 
the pearl rope into 2 
chokers or one choker 
and 2 bracelets. Pamper 
yourself with a new 
luxury look at a peanut 
price. In 3 glamorous 
colors. 


Choice of — $ 

PearlywhiteW fa ea. 
Pearl Blue 
Pearl Pink 


3 for $5 
postpaid 


LOWY'S CREATIONS 
260-N 1 16th St. 
Rockaway Park, 
New York. 


AS 

cabinets 
Put those jars, pills and bot- 
tles neatly out of sight in $5.95 
linen, utility or clothes closet, 
with the new all aluminum Plus Se Fest 
Door Caddy. 3% inches deep, No C.O.D.'s 
40 inches high. Six shelves adjustable from 11 
to 20 inches wide. Fits any door. Thousands in 
use. Order several now. 


STEVEN DONAY CO. 


R OLD FUR COAT MADE IN 
A NEW CAPE OR STOLE 
#12 522.95 SEND 


TAX FREE FOR 


«i Nu | ORDER NOW FREE 
BY MAIL FOLDER 


$ Send No 
#711 


Money 


Save '/2 
of usual 
cost 
Your old fur coat refashioned into high-styled cape or stole 
at the remarkably low, low price of $22.95 (one price only). 
No fur too old or worn for our master-craftsmen to recreate 
it into a glamorous, expensive looking cape or stole you'll 
be proud to wear. Models shown are duplicates of famous 
5th Ave. designs. Work includes cleaning and glazing of 
fur, a new lining and monogram. Delighted customers send 
furs from all over the world. Advertised in all leading 
magazines. Send no money. Wrap and mail fur to us, with 
dress size. Pay postman plus postage on return. We will 
also save you money on repair 
and remodels. DO IT NOW! 
STAR MODES, Dept. CO66 
mr a 29th St., New York 

1, N. Y. 


Recover Your 
"YACHT" 


CHAIRS 
only 


$2.25 


per set ppd. 


Slip-on Back 
Tack-on Seat 
Simple to put on—rugged 
enough to last for years, 
these attractive coverings 
(18 ounce-per-square- 
yard sailcloth) are designed for a chair seat ap- 
proximately 16” by 26” and a chair back 7” by 
22”. Coverings have white piping along edges 
and are available in red, blue, turquoise, green, 
coral, black or yellow. Match up your chairs in 

the color of your choice! 


EMATOL PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 95K, South Weymouth, Mass. 


SATISFACTION 
dk GUARANTEED zr 
Star Modes 


_29405. 38th St. J Milwaukee 15, Wis. 


m 


i 
NEW MAKE-A-NAIL . . . $1 
Also new economy size kit—over twice as much, 
together with special “sealer” only $2. New mir- 
acle preparation builds LONG, GLAMOROUS 
nails easily, quickly as you brush it on. Replaces 
broken nail with permanent one of your desire 
in minutes. Lengthens, strengthens, protects. 
Stays on tight, grows with the nail! Can be filed, 
cut, polished. Sure cure for “NAIL BITERS”. 
Complete kit $1. New economy kit only $2 ppd. 
Carol Beatty, Dept. L6-R, 7410 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. FREE CATALOGUE 
included. 


Walk On Air in foam-crepe soled mocs, hand- 
laced, flexible. Top-grain leather, smartly 
styled. For vacation, work or play! Cream, 
White, Brown, Red. Women’s sizes 312 to 13, 
AAAAA to EEE. $4.95 plus 50¢ postage. Moc- 
casin-Craft, 137 Mulberry St., Lynn, Mass. 


When requesting further information regarding articles shown in THE COSMOPOLITAN SHOPPER, 
please give us as many details as possible—such as approximate price, page number and issue. 


All items shown can be returned to the firms involved for a refund, if sent back unused within a 
reasonable length of time. Remember—this does not apply to personalized merchandise. 


SPECTACULAR VALUE 


This great map perfect for 
schools, plgyrooms, busi- 
ness, as a mural for dens. 


colorful detail. Names nations, 


& cities. See Global strategy at; 
a glance. Used as a 
backdrop by govt. & news 
porters. Heavy duty stock. Same 
size mop U.S. also $1. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


RADAK COMPANY, Dept. 56 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


EXTRA VALUE! 
49-MAP WORLD ATLAS 
Book contains Full’ Color 
of all na- 


92x122 
nificent d 
popula! Only $1 ppd. 


The 
C: smopolitan 
Shopp er 


BY CAROL 


JARR 


THESE four little lambs haven't lost 
their way—with children. Made in Au- 
stria, carved from pure castile soap and 
hand decorated, they could be her own 
“guest” soap perhaps, with inroads from 
the hostess. $1.00 ppd. Magic Mold, Dept. 
CS, 467 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


A PRACTISED HAND takes a better 
job. Improve shorthand speed and your sal- 
ary with dictation records. Dictating speeds 
of 60-130 wpm. on 45, 78 or 331% records. 
Single discs start at $1.75. Details from 
Dictation Disc, 170-CS B’way, NYC 38. 


GOLF'S 
INSIDE 
SECRETS 


p 


SUNDAY, GOLFERS charm—a “Par 
Kit” said to lower score 5 to 24 strokes. 
without overlong, tedious practice. Backed 
by Pros, kit has a Swing Gauge and Grip 
Finder for deadly accuracy, and explana- 
tory booklet. $4.95 ppd. Golf Research, 
Dept. CS, Country Rd., Westport, Conn. 


AZTEC SUNBURST MAHOGANY WALL PLAQUE 


Exotic Aztec Indian Sun God and Mask of Living repro- 
= z duced in authentic colors on Philippine Mahogany. An 
VERSATILE tamer of the unruly lock. eye-catching wall decor for over the fireplace, dens, 


Y AN living rooms or bars. 17 inches in diameter and Ya” 
A pony tail hairpiece, Pony-Puff, can be thick, it comes ready for hanging. Choice of Aztec Sun- 


styled, too, as a chignon, topknot, Empire burst or Chinese Butterfly wall plaque (17" wide) in full 
curl. Of fine hair, $12.50 in regular shades; color. (Specify which.) Only $2.95 add 32¢ for postage 
$15.00, light blond, grey. Send hair sample and handling. Money back guarantee. H. Martin, 14318 


to Jos. Fleischer, 12-CS W. 27th, NYC 1. Clotidaler aye Nonyalk Calif: 


Improved Refrigerator’ 
INSULIN KIT 


Diabetics 
travel 
safely 

for only 


54.98 ppa. 


*Diabetic so- 
cieties rec- 
ommend that 
insulin be re- 
frigerated at 
all times to 
maintain po- 
Zipper kit h 

pper kit has 
Zipper kit has terry 
that can be 


easily frozen *wraparong! 


256 Bellevue Theatre Bldg., Upper Montclair, N 


DECOR by decal. Turn assorted bottles 
and jars into baby room accessories with 
colorful decal labels. Among the titles are 
pins, oil, talc, cotton, and soap. 2" across, 


and refrozen 
in refriger- 


A x ator—keeps Wi : 
3 " . edici raps yovv 
colorfast, and can be applied with water. proper temperature for 14 to 24 hours. rang ined eth eas soon 
s sha a n ated w ew 3 = 
Set of 12 is $1.25 ppd. Authentics, Dept. | its! peret irayel protection for amy Medicine Tan Or eet 
b stele H % ree ect trays ies 
330, Box 26, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. (Patented by Alan Insulated Mfg. Co., of Newark.) y lenh y 4 
HERE'S HOW co. Dept. C-6 Y to telephone, trom 
. 27 E. 22nd St., New York 10 locker to lounging, 


Perfect for 
make-up, 
shampooing, 

sun bathing, 
dormitory wear. 
Shaped and fitted 


«++ buttons on 
securely ina 
second, White, 
maize, aqua, 
green, royal or 


yoo DOLLS 5] 


100 DOLL CUTOUTS FOR $1.00 pink—all bound 
4 Most unusual collection of dolls ever assem- in white terry. 
bled. Imagine, dolls of every Country in the Small (8-10), 
GIFT the bride with her invitation, an- world in authentic costumes; Chinese, Indian, ; -1 
: è Medium (12-14), 
nouncement or wedding picture, framed French, Swiss, etc. All in full color. An edu- Large (16-20). 
in a music "shadow" box. Black with gold, cational toy they'll keep for years. Dolls are 95 
MAS nde : 5 inches high, and printed on card stock. Spe- $3. 
8%” x 6%”, plays Wedding March or An- ial 1 ided' for standing. Only. $1.00 Specify size & color. 
niversary Waltz. $10.85 ppd. They will Cla. 0880 8. provigec taeda es Add 25c for shipping. 
ppd. 2 Sets $1.75. Money Back Guarantee. 


frame. Here's How, 27-CS E. 22nd, NYC 10. L. Barth, 14018 Addison St., Dept. C, Sher- 
man Oaks, Calif. 


Don’t be flat chested? , dont have 
Use Figure Normalators — y, y b se urs, THIS 


k Tie the ribbons of 
You, too, can have a curvaceous bustline. No these amazing little 
more bony chests, necks, arms! Do as many — jet Do groune yonr 
motion picture stars do... work wonders Mn te Pr back 
holding these gaily ribboned weights ^ instructions day . . . results in 

in your hands while doing five easy Jast:4\weeks: 

exercises flat on your back. Pr ee 
10 minutes a day 

... exciting results in five weeks 


Developed by Shirley of Hollywood, 
nationally known figure consultant. 


SUMMER FOOTLIGHTS. These Jap- 
anese Zoris make an outstanding beach 
sandal for men and women. All rubber, 
14" white soles, red, blue, green, or yel- 
low trim. Year-round use for shower. Give 
size, second color choice. $2.5U ppd. Eliza- 


beth McCaffrey, Dept, CS-7, Orange, N. J. 
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KEEP SLIM AT 
HOME WITH 
RELAXING SOOTHING 
MASSAGE USE 


y 
SPOT REDUCER 


with or without electricity. Also used as an aid in 
the relief of pains for which massage is indicated. 
Restores elasticity to sagging skin! 


With the SPOT REDUCER you 
can now enjoy the benefits of 
RELAXING, SOOTHING mas- 
sage in the privacy of your own 
home! Simple to use—just plug 
in, grasp handle and apply over 
most any part of the body—stom- 
ach, hips, chest, neck, thighs, 
rms, ete. The relaxing, soothing 
ge breaks down FATTY 
tones the muscles 
and flesh, and the increased 
awakened' blood circulation 
helps carry away waste fat— 
helps you regain and keep a 
firmer and more graceful fig- 
ure. Firms sagging skin. 


TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 
10 DAYS FREE 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Mail this coupon with only $1.00 for your SPOT RE- 
DUCER on approval. Pay postman $8.95 plus delivery—or 
send $9.95 (full price) and we ship postage prepaid. Use 
it for ten days in your own home. Then if not delighted 
return SPOT REDUCER for full purchase price refund. 


BODY MASSAGER CO., Dept. B-316 
318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 


Please send me the Spot Reducer for 10 days trial 
period. I enclose $1, upon arrival I will pay postman | 
only $8.95 plus postage and handling. If not delight- 
ed I may return SPOT REDUCER within 10 days for | 
prompt refund of full purchase price. 

B I enclose $12.98. Send Amazing Deluxe Model. I 


Address... 


SIE. oo ccc c ese sce sce esse ses ss BURG. or rr 
[] SAVE POSTAGE—check here if you enclose $9.95 
with coupon. We pay all postage and handling 
charges. Same money back guarantee applies. 

O I enclose $12.98. Send DeLuxe Model. 


l 
l 
I 
l 
| Name. 
I 
l 
l 
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Are you smile shy? New luster 
and beauty in 3 minutes! 
Are your teeth discolored, dull, 
unattractive? Then try this 
marvelous new ‘‘dental-cos- 
p metic” for the thrill of yc^r 
life! You apply KOPAL on your teeth, just lixe 
the enamel on your nails. Takes only 3 minutes— 
and presto! Instantly, your teeth are coated with 
a sparkling white finish that appears so pearl-like 
and natural—just like a movie-star smile! No 
wonder beauty editors, thousands of smart women 
and theatrical people praise KOPAL for covering 
up stains, blemishes, even gold fillings—almost like 
magic! KOPAL is a dentist’s formula, completely 
safe and harmless for natural as well as false 
teeth. Guaranteed radiant results or money back ! 
Economical in use—amazing value. Send only 
$3.00 for 3 or 4 months’ supply. We pay post- 
age. Or you pay postage and charges if C.O.D. 
FROSTIE WINTERS 
270 Park Ave., Dept. 1806, New York 17, N. Y. 


E 
GREASE & OIL STAINS VANISH... . $1.00 


Cars drip oil and grease causing ugly, stubborn stains 
and spots on your driveway, garage floor. Just sprinkle 
on this amazing new Stane-Off powder, then wash away 
as instructed. Presto! Cement is sparkling clean again! 
Removes stains from barbecues, patios, brick, cement, 
blacktop. Money-back guarantee. Only $1.00 ppd. for 
big 12 oz. box of this miracle cleaner (2 boxes $1.89). 
Order direct by mail today from The Home Shopper, 
Dept. C-1, 667 N. Fairfax Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


KILL FLIES O ORS 


NEW_. . . SANITARY . . . Easily used disposable 
FLY TRAP. Kills disease-carrying flies OUTSIDE be- 
fore they get indoors. For home, farm, business. 
Simple action . . . merely hang the CHEMICALLY 
TREATED, baited trap in tree or bush. Holds over 
25,000 dead flies. No cleaning or objectionable han- 
dling. When filled destroy entire trap. Guaranteed 
results. Set several traps about 30 feet apart for a 
FLY-FREE summer. 3 Fly Traps $1 ppd. Carol Beatty, 
Dept. 306-R, 7410 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. FREE CATALOGUE included. 


BUILD the BODY BEAUTIFUL 
Helps Develop Bustline 


Only Here’s the natural way to add 
shapely fullness and beauty to 
$1.00 feminine curves. This new chest 
pull exerciser. will help develop 
ppd, Your "bustline, “slim down your 
* waistline, reduce those bulges with- 
Dut recourse to dangerous drugs or 
fotions. Just a few minutes a day 
of easy, healthful exercise. You'll 
not only look better, you'll really 
fee! better too. Complete only $1.00, 
with full instructions. 


MEDFORD PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. C.M.14 
P.O. Box 209, Oathedral Sta., N.Y. 25, N.Y. 


PUMP : 
WATER DRY 
Save Money 
“SUCT-DRI" a 

A x SES 


A aec ph aes 

Without electricity or moving parts this suction Only 
drainer pumps 300 gallons of water per hour 95 g 
ppd. 


flooded cellars. pools, trenches, etc. Just attach 
with a garden hose to any screw type faucet, at- 
tach other section of hose to the discharge end, 
turn on the water and it goes to work. Special 
price to dealers. Mail your order today. 
SUCT-DRI PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 209 
Cathedral Sta., New York 25, N. Dept. C.M.15 


THESE HORRID AGE SPOTS* 


FADE THEM OUT 


* Weathered brown spots on the sur- 
face of your hands and face tell the 
world you're getting old—perhaps be- 
fore you really are. Fade them away with new ESOTERICA, 
that medicated cream that breaks up masses of pigment on 
the skin, makes hands look white and young again. Equally 
effective on the face, neck and arms. Not a cover-up. Acts, 
in the skin—not on it. Fragrant, greaseless, lubricates skin 
as it clears up blemishes. 


SEND NO MONEY—7 DAY TRIAL TEST 
Send name and address. Pay only $2.00 on arrival plus 
C.O.D. and tax. Results guaranteed. Or save. Send $2.20 
(tax incl. we pay postage. Same guarantee, 

PARIS, TENN. 


MITCHUM COMPANY DEPT. 44-H 
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HEAVY LEGS 


Try this new, amazing, scientific 
home method to Reduce Ankles, 
Calves, Thighs, Knees, Hips for 


SLENDERIZED LEGS 


Beautifully firm, slenderized legs help 
the rest of your figure look slimmer, 
more appealing! Now at last, you too 
can try to help yourself to improve 
heavy legs due to normal causes, and 
reduce and reshape ANY PART of your 
legs you wish . . . or your legs all 
. . . as many women have by 
g this new ‘scientific method. 
Well-known authority on legs with 
years of experience offers you this 
tested and proven scientific” course— 
only 15 minutes a day—in the privacy 
of your home! Contains step-by-step il- 
lustrations of the easy scientific leg 
technique with simple instructions for 
slenderized, firmer, stronger legs: im- 
proving skin color and circulation of 
blood in legs, plus leg measurement 
chart. 

Send No Money! FREE 10-Day Tri. 


ing Heavy Legs", just deposit $1 
plus postage with postman on delivery 
(in plain wrapper). Or send only $1.98 
with order and we pay postage. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or return course 
for money back. 

MODERN METHODS 


Dept. FL-CPT 6W 
296 Broadway New York City 7 


The 
C osmopolitan 


S hopp er 


(continued) 
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A NOSEGAY of fragrance—sixty-five 
vials of noted perfumes, most classified as 
to blends, such as Floral, Modern, Orien- 
tal. More than a soupcon from which to 
choose your own true scent type. A compact 
vacation companion. $2.95 ppd. Perfume 
Importers, Dept. CS, Farmingdale, N.Y. 


da a 
CLOTHES turn turtle on old-fashioned 
wire and wooden hangers? Durable foam 
rubber pads slip snugly over hangers keep- 
ing dresses, formals, suits uncreased ; makes 
them skid-proof, snag-proof. 12 in pastel 
colors, $1.00 ppd. Caro! Beatty, 7410-CS 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 48. 


Kills Fleas while Cats Nap 

The miraculous new Kitty Cootie-Chaser is a 
comfortable bed that also kills fleas and lice 
while kitty sleeps. Stops biting and scratching, 
helps prevent mange. Inviting catnip aroma. 
Praised by fanciers who enter pets in shows. 
Long-lasting. 14x18 in., $2.49. Extra 
innerpad, $1.50. For Dogs—Flea-Scat-Pad 
kills fleas and doggy ''B.O." Pleasant 
cedar aroma. Two sizes—15x28 in., $3.49; 
28x36 in., $4.98. Money-Back Guarantee. 

Send No Money—Order C.O.D., or send check 
and we'll pay postage. Sudbury Laboratory, 
Box 6C, South Sudbury, Mass. 


HAPPY RETURNS for 21 years. Baby's 
own birthday candle marked with full 
name, date, weight; will burn for hours 
each year. 17” tall, gaily decorated, weighs 
llb. years clearly shown. Gilt iron base. 
$3.45 ppd. Lion’s, 139-CS Payson, NYC 34, 


THE LIGHT touch of a child works this 
switch attachment. Step-savers for parents 
with tots from 2 to 5; easily installed over 
bath or nursery light switchplates without 
marring wall. Aluminum; rose, aqua, gold, 
chartreuse. $1.00; 2 for $1.89 ppd. Kiddi- 
klik, 9324-C Appleby, Downey, California. 
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APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. Iron-on 
name tapes insure return of clothes at 
camp, school or in service. Colorfast, laun- 
dry and cleaner resistant. White with red, 
blue or black inks. 100 @ $1.50; 150 @ 
$2.00; 300 @ $3.00. 2nd line 50¢. Art Col- 
ony, Dept. CS, 9 University Pl., NYC 3. 


RECORD FANS 


Where do YOU store your ‘‘HI FIDELITY” discs? Scattered 
around the house? Squeezed into a drawer . . . or near the 
DANGEROUS HEAT of your player? All these cause WARP- 
ING! And Warped records CANNOT produce ‘‘HI-FI’’ 
SOUNDS! New collector-designed Wrought Iron Cabinet 
holds 200 “HI-FI” discs VERTICALLY CORRECT! Modular 
design subdivides collection into 10 handy compartments. 
Sturdily constructed, 25"x22"x10". Nothing to assemble! 
Please remit $9.95 with order, shipping chgs. collect. Posi- 
tively not in stores. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! $9 95 
Ask about our 45 rpm Record & Tape Rack, too! . 


LESLIE CREATIONS + Box 9516 + Dept. 211-G * Phila. 49, Pa. 


AMAZING WINDOW CLEANER 


Nothing like it! Washes 
inside, outside and 
BETWEEN double-sash 
windows. No need to 
pull top window down. 
Completely eliminates 
sitting on window sills 
or climbing ladders. 
Hands need never 
touch water. Has 
sponge on one end 
squeegee on other. 
Just dip, wash, wipe— 
window will be spar- 
kling bright. 31” long. 
ad ed Rustproof, will last for 
years. Guaranteed. No C.O.Ds. $2.49 ppd. 


HUSS BROTHERS 
800 North Clark St., Dept. 6-C, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Stop Dog And Cat Damage—*1 


DOG WICES are the perfect solution for 
repelling pets. One sniff and away they'll 
run! Hang this chemical Wick on shrub or 
branch and rest easy for the whole season. 
Safe, harmless to animals. Use inside or 
out — protects lawns, garbage pails, flow- 
ers, furniture. Trains your pets and neigh- 
bor’s dogs. Guaranteed to do the job or your 
money back! Pack of 20 for $1, postage paid. 
Order DOG WICKS direct by mail from 
Sunset House, 279. Sunset Building, Holly- 
wood 46, California, 


SLENDERIZE | ccr 


FINGERTIPS 


Tonic for rough, red, ragged cuticle 


This is all you do: Brush on 
a little MANICARE with a 
damp cloth or nail brush, 
working up a creamy lather. 
Work under nails and around 
cuticle. See for yourself how 
it does these things: 


I. Softens cuticle—Reveals 
big half moons. 2. Removes 
dead cuticle—without use of 
scissors or stick. 3. Cleans 
nails—Removes many stains, 
gives fine new s n and deli- 
cate perfume. Telps pre- 
vent unsightly brittleness and cracking. Try MANICARE 
where skin is hard and dry—heels, elbows, hands. 


PROOF AT OUR RISK. Send no money. Just mail coupon, 
You'll receive a large jar. When you are satisfied that 
MANICARE is all we claim, mail only $1.25. 


E Allcock Mfg. Co., 184-J Water St., Ossining, N. Y. E 


- Please send me, at your risk, a jar of MANICARE. If - 
1 I'm satisfied, I'll mail you $1.25. " 
Mame ocaso IEEE ea 1 
LI LI 
E Address. LI 


We Pay +16 


for only 59 Lincoln Pennies 


‘Send $1 for a tincotn cent album 
(to hold your pennies). Return 
COMPLETED album and receive $16 
(plus $1 for cost of album) by 
return air mail (total: $17). Save 
other sets worth hundreds of dol- 
Jars! All information sent FREE 
with your order. Send $1 to... 


BYBY MAIL BOX 488, DEPT. A-11, HEADSTEAD, N.Y. 


Stretch To Health 


NEW RUBBER - i 
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HELPS KEEP BODY CONTOUR 
@ RELAXES @ REDUCES 

@ CONDITIONS @ STRETCHES 
Used by famous Hollywood Stars 
Start Today To 
Better Living With 
Stretch To Health 


95 


Plus 50c 
Ins. P.P. 


SPORTS ua. EI 
DID YOU SEE 
Page 3 


Its about COSMOPOLITAN’S 


new and different 


BATHING BEAUTY PILLOW! 


Used by Such 
Stars as: 
Betty Grable 


Bing Crosby 
Joan Bennett 
Anthony Quinn 


only 
$398 


complete 


LOSE 
WEIGHT 
THE EASY 
PAINLESS 
WAY. No 
Medication, 
No Pills, 
No Diets, 

No exercises 
or incon- 
venience, 


WANT GLAMOROUS 
ARMS, LEGS, THIGHS 


You merely get into 
SLIM Suit and within 
mere minutes you can 
feel the wonderful ef- 
fects. Uses Steam-Bath 
principle without the ne- 
cessity of bulky expen- 
sive equipment or massage parlor fees. This 
easy method works as you play, work, sleep 
or just loll around. 


LOSE AS LITTLE OR AS MUCH AS YOU 
WANT FROM ANY PART OF THE BODY. 
FREE! DOCTORS APPROVED SLIMMING PLAN 


No skin Irritation € Pure Virgin Vinyl 
e Can be worn alone or over clothes e 
Up to size 52 € 30” zipp 


er @ Money-back 
Guarantee € STEAM BATH EFFECT e 
START REDUCING TODAY! Order now! 


Enclose check, money order or cash for $3.98 
and we will forward your SLIM Suit by 
return mail. If you prefer we will ship 
C.O.D. Pay postman $3.98 plus postal charges. 


TRIM SLIM CO., INC. 


Dept. 393, 15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
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“I learned this 
is no secret— 
but a fact of life!” 


says Mrs. Catherine Russo who 
now uses ZONITE to douche! 


SAFE! Married women, brides, and brides- 
to-be so often wonder about douching for 
feminine hygiene. Eventually, they dis- 
cover—as did Mrs. Russo, that it’s an im- 
portant fact of life to follow the proper 
method of douching with a fountain syr- 
inge, using an effective yet safe solution— 
like ZONITE. 

EFFECTIVE! No other type liquid antiseptic- 
germicide for the douche of all those tested 
is so powerfully effective yet so safe to body 
tissues as ZONITE. 

HEALTHFUL! ZONITE completely deodorizes, 
promptly washes away germs and odor- 
causing waste substances. A nurse once 
advised Mrs. Russo that if any abnormal 
condition exists, she should see her doctor. 
She said he would probably recommend 
that she continue to use ZONITE. 

DAINTY! You, too, can be one of the mod- 
ern women who welcome the “peace of 
mind” and daintiness that ZONITE gives 
them after monthly periods and other 
times. You can use ZONITE as directed, as 
often as needed, without the slightest risk 
of injury. Costs only pennies per douche. 


ZONITE 


so safe yet 
so effective! 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR 
INCOME! 


Earn generous commissions as a 
spare-time subscription representa- 
tive for all leading national maga- 
zines. Write to: 


The Agency Bureau, 
Dept. CM-656 
250 W. 55th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


WHAT’S 


NEW IN MEDICINE 


Allergy Alleviation 


BY 


o drug yet known is a panacea for 
N allergy. Yet this year, and par- 

ticularly this summer, many of 
the sixteen million Americans who suffer 
from hay fever, asthma, hives, eczema, 
poison ivy, and other allergies can look 
forward to an easier season, thanks to two 
drugs, prednisone and prednisolone. First 
made available a little more than a year 
ago, they are proving to be the best weap- 
ons at hand for the alleviation of aller- 
gies that fail to respond to other treat- 
ment. 

Prednisone and prednisolone (also 
known under various trade names such as 
Meticorten, Meticortelone, and Sterane) 
are man-made steroid compounds—simi- 
lar to the body’s natural hormones, corti- 
sone and hydrocortisone. The new drugs, 
however, are three to five times more ac- 
tive and powerful. Their greater potency 
makes them far more effective—in some 
cases they work where cortisone and hy- 
drocortisone offer no help—and they pro- 
duce fewer undesirable side-effects such 
as fluid retention in the body. 

According to reports presented by lead- 
ing allergists at a recent meeting of the 
American Academy of Allergy, the two 
new drugs in their first year of use: ex- 
tended the lives of many asthmatics on 
the critical list; cleared breathing for 
many hay fever victims during last year’s 
season, the worst in five years; effected 
dramatically rapid clearing of many cases 
of hives; and brought relief to victims of 
severe eczema, contact dermatitis, and 
dangerous pulmonary emphysema. 


Latest on aene. Small daily doses of 
stilbestrol, a synthetic female sex hor- 
mone, produced good results in a recently 
reported British study with forty-three 
patients of both sexes. The drug was 
given daily by mouth for twenty-one days 
and helped clear the skin in three out of 
every four cases without any serious side- 
effects. Another finding: later relapses 
often can be avoided if the drug treatment 
is followed by ultraviolet irradiation. 


No stitches. Accidental wounds, and 
even surgical incisions, can be closed 
without sutures by a new tape. Not only 
does the tape reduce pain, it also short- 
ens healing time and reduces scarring. 
Resembling cellophane tape, it is a 
polyester film coated with nontoxic glue. 


LAWRENCE GALTON 


Of a large group of hay fever patients 
who had not responded well to cortisone 
or hydrocortisone during the 1954 season, 
75 to 90 per cent found greater relief 
from sneezing and sniffling with the new 
treatment during the 1955 season. 

“My patients finally got off nose drops,” 
reported one allergist enthusiastically. 

The new drugs dramatically shrink 
nasal polyps, the hard-tissue protuber- 
ances that often develop in the noses of 
hay fever victims and are sometimes pres- 
ent to complicate asthma. 

Severe asthma in fifty patients who 
were not helped by cortisone or hydro- 
cortisone was brought under control by 
small doses of prednisone; thereafter, 
control was maintained despite gradual 
elimination of the drug. 

The majority of over one hundred pa- 
tients with various allergies such as hay 
fever, bronchial asthma, eczema, and con- 
tact dermatitis preferred prednisolone be- 
cause of its prompt action and few side- 
effects. 

The new drugs, of course, do not elimi- 
nate the need for a more basic solution 
to the problem of allergies. The causative 
substance should be found, if possible, 
and avoided, if feasible; if the substance 
is unavoidable, the allergic person should 
be gradually desensitized to it. But pred- 
nisone and prednisolone are of great 
value because they provide relief where 
other measures have failed; and. now 
that reports of their first year’s success 
are in, more and more doctors will be 
prescribing them for allergy alleviation. 


It is used first to draw skin edges to- 
gether, then to hold them until healing 
takes place. The tape is slightly elastic 
to allow some motion and is perforated 
to permit air to reach the wound. It falls 
off spontaneously on the fifth day and can 
be reapplied if necessary. The new tech- 
nique has been used successfully in two 
hundred patients; in one hundred who 
had wounds of the type that usually leave 
scars, the scars were reported to look 50 
per cent better than they ordinarily 
would. 


When phlebitis, a painful. stiffening, 
and swelling inflammation, occurs in a 
superficial vein in the leg, phenylbutazone 
is often helpful. Previously used in ar- 
thritic conditions, the drug was tried in 


more than one hundred patients, many 
of whom had not benefited from other 
treatment. In most cases, the phlebitis 
was associated with varicose veins; in 
others, it was part of Buerger’s disease; 
and in some cases, it followed fluid or 
drug injections into the veins needed be- 
cause of other conditions. Despite differ- 
ences in cause, phenylbutazone brought 
remarkably uniform relief, with rapid 
disappearance of the inflammation. Used 
for one week at most, the potent drug 
caused no major unpleasant side-reac- 
tions. The treatment is simple, allows the 
patient to remain ambulatory, and re- 
quires no local measures. 


In psychomotor epilepsy, a new 
approach to treatment is giving good re- 
sults. Unlike other types of epilepsy, the 
psychomotor form produces disturbances 
of consciousness without convulsive move- 
ments. The patient does not fall to the 
ground unconscious but, instead, goes 
through a period of amnesia lasting min- 
utes to hours, during which he behaves 
automatically, with movements of which 
he is unaware. In a group of thirty-one 
patients who had not responded previous- 
ly to sedatives, anticonvulsive drugs, or 
combinations of them, twenty-six showed 
improvement when given a combination 
of Mebroin, an anticonvulsant drug, and 
chlorpromazine, one of the new tran- 
quilizing agents. 


To give ear protection while swim- 
ming to people who have perforated ear 
drums or other ear problems, an acrylic 
seal has been made with the same tech- 
niques as are used in making dentures. 
An impression of the ear and outer por- 
tion of the ear canal is taken; then a 
semisoft acrylic cast is made which locks 
into place and becomes a complete and 
self-retaining seal that bars entry of 
water into the ear. The casts have been 
used successfully even in post-operative 
cases. 


A lump in the throat can come from 
many causes. In some cases, according 
to a recent medical report, the trouble 
may stem from osteoarthritis of the cervi- 
cal (neck) spine. X-rays may reveal the 
spinal condition, and relief for the throat 
problem may follow simple measures to 
help the osteoarthritis. 


In angina pectoris, a promising new 
treatment makes use of a combination of 
two drugs. One is PETN, which has been 
used by itself previously; it has the abil- 
ity to dilate the coronary artery and help 
increase blood flow to the heart muscle. 
To it is added rauwolfia, a tranquilizing 
drug. In a recent study, tablets of the 
combination were unusually effective, and 
a large percentage of patients were able 
to return to work. THE Enp 


For more information about these 
items, consult your physician. 
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Ahn Wha-sil was found by a Ko- 
rean railroad, her mother and father 
missing . . . her stomach swollen with 
hunger. How many days and nights 
she had tried to look out for herself, 
how long it had been since she had 
eaten and what, Dr. Oh, examining 
her a week after orphanage admit- 
tance, never found out. He didn't 
even know if good care could save 
her, if it was not already too late. 

Last month a television photog- 
rapher, taking movies of Dr. Oh's 
CCF Orphanage, was intrigued by 
Ahn. He writes, “Our only way of 
talking was to smile at each other. 
We became close friends. She hung 
on my coat sleeve throughout my film- 
ing and was such a pert, happy imp. 
Her warmth easily penetrated the 
bleak Korean winter. It was difficult 


to believe that the poor, sickly, emaci- 


ated little thing Dr. Oh had exam- 


ined was this happy, lovable child. 
And to think it was only by a slim 
chance that she was lucky enough to 
be one of the few among hundreds to 
be picked up that day.” 

There are still 35,000 homeless 
refugee children in South Korea— 
neglected, friendless and wretched 
children. Korea is no longer on the 
front pages and it is so hard to get 
help for them. 

No gift is too small to show a child 
a bit of mercy. Or you can “adopt” 
a pitiful, homeless child and have him 
placed in a Christian Children's Fund 
orphanage-school and given a de- 
cent chance in life. The cost, $10.00 
a month, is the same in all of the fol- 
lowing 28. different countries: Aus- 
tria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, 
Formosa, France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Syria, United States and 
Western Germany. 

Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organi- 
zation in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can 
correspond with the child. Also, that 
there is no obligation to continue the 
adoption. : 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 


Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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Write For Free Style Booklet: Vassar Company 
2529 Diversey Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill 


COSMOPOLITAN can become an attrac- 
tive permanent part of your library. These 
famous Jesse Jones files, especially de- 
signed for COSMOPOLITAN Magazine 
will hold a complete year in perfect con- 
dition. 


This durable file comes covered in rich 
red and green kiver which looks and 
feels like leather and is washable. The 
16-carat gold lettering makes it a fit com- 
panion for the most costly binding. 


Only $2.50 each, 3 for $7.00, 6 for $13.00. 
POSTPAID. Add $1.00 postage for orders 
outside U.S. Satisfaction unconditionally 
guaranteed or your money back. For 


prompt shipment, order direct from: 
JESSE JONES BOX Corp., Dept C, P.O. 
Box 5120, Philadelphia 41, Penna. 


Your Cosmopolitan 


Movie 


Guide 


BY MARSHALL SCOTT 


Outstanding Picture to Come 


MOBY DICK—Herman Melville’s great 
novel of the one-legged Captain Ahab’s 
obsessed pursuit of the great white whale, 
Moby Dick, has been made into a most 
impressive film by producer-director John 
Huston. Showing a DeMillean disregard 
for time, trouble, and money so long as 
his imagined ideal be achieved, Huston 
has gone about his task with a zeal and 
determination worthy of Ahab himself. 
He transformed the Irish fishing village 
of Youghal into a replica of the whaling 
capital, New Bedford; constructed three 
white whales of surpassing ingenuity (two 
of which presumably are still floating 


about the ocean somewhere, having broken 
away from their moorings with a true 
Moby Dick perversity); bribed native 
whalers of the Madeira Islands; fought 
ship-wrecking storms. The net result is 
a striking, powerful motion picture. 
Gregory Peck, doffing his Gray Flannel 
Suit, is a fine figure of an Ahab, his face 
split by a livid scar, stumping the deck 
with his whalebone leg. Orson Welles 
makes an impressive, brief scene with his 
delivery of the famous Father Mapple 
sermon, and Leo Genn and Richard Base- 
hart help keep the film on its tempestuous 
course, ( Warner Bros.) 


The Best in Your Neighborhood 


ALEX ANDER THE GRE AT—One of the 
great epics of history has been made into 
an exciting picture in which the hordes 
of warlike extras do not completely ob- 
scure the human drama of the youth who 
thought he was a god (Richard Burton). 
his jealous father (Fredric March), and 
his son-obsessed mother (Danielle Dar- 
rieux). ( United. Artists) 


ANYTHING GOES—Superlative Cole 
Porter tunes and the talented quartet of 
Bing Crosby, Donald O'Connor. Mitzi 
Gaynor, and Jeanmaire make this a frolic- 
some piece of fluff. (Paramount) 


CAROUSEL—Trilling a delightful Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein score, this tale of 


the love of carnival barker Billy Bigelow 
and shy Julie Jordan makes a beguiling 
film in 55-mm CinemaScope. Gordon 
MacRae, Shirley Jones are the lovers, 
Cameron Mitchell, Barbara Ruick lend 
excellent support. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE COURT JESTER—Danny Kaye. 
aided by a troupe of midgets. a suit of 
magnetized armor and Glynis Johns, sets 
things aright for an infant king whose 
throne has been usurped, in a fast and 
funny lampoon of knights-in-armor epics. 

(Paramount) 


GABY—There is great charm in this 
story of young love in blitztime London. 
with Leslie Caron enchanting as a war- 


orphaned French ballerina and John 
Kerr as her paratrooper lover. (M-G-M) 


THE HARDER THEY FALL—A no- 
punches-pulled blast at the seamier side 
of the boxing racket shows an inept giant 
being built up for the big gate and the 
hard fall by an unscrupulous manager 
(Rod Steiger). Humphrey Bogart is 
ideally cast as the press agent for the 
man mountain (Mike Lane). (Columbia) 


HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY— 
Winner of a special Academy Award, 
this is the inspiring story of one of the 
world’s great women, whose faith, cour- 
age, and perseverance rendered blindness 
impotent. Miss Keller plays herself beau- 
tifully. All proceeds realized by de 
Rochement will go to the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind. (de Rochement) 


JUBAL—No rustler ever made life 
rougher for a cowboy than does the 
predatory wench played by Valerie 
French in this superior Western, set in 
Wyoming’s Grand Tetons. Glenn Ford is 
the cowhand, Ernest Borgnine the 
wench’s unlucky husband, Rod Steiger 
a villainous cowhand lago. (Columbia) 


LOVERS AND LOLLIPOPS—This sim- 
ple, charming story by the makers of the 
delightful “Little Fugitive” wanders all 
over New York City, creating a camera 
portrait of the town as it details the 
courtship of a young widow and a lone- 
ly engineer, with the only complications 
coming from the widow’s seven-year-old 
daughter. (Trans-Lux) 


THE MAN IN THE GRAY FLANNEL 
SUIT—An excellent film has been made 
from Sloan Wilson's best-selling novel of 
life in Ulcer Gulch (New York's adver- 
tising-broadcasting world) and success- 
obsessed exurbia. Gregory Peck wears 
the suit; Fredric March, Jennifer Jones, 
Lee Cobb head the superb supporting 
cast. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS—This 
is a tense retelling of one of the most 
fantastic secret intelligence operations of 
World War II, in which the British Navy 
confounded the Germans as to our inva- 
sion plans by floating a dead man bearing 
a mass of misinformation into the Nazis’ 
hands. Clifton Webb does exceptionally 
well as the British officer in charge. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


MEET ME IN LAS VEGAS—Let dancer 
Cyd Charisse hold rancher Dan Dailey’s 
hand and there isn’t a roulette wheel can 
stand against them. This pleasant, mu- 
sical confection also boasts “guest stars” 
Lena Horne, Frankie Laine. (M-G-M) 


OKLAHOMA!—This musical comedy 
classic by Rodgers and Hammerstein 
doesn’t really need the mechanical mag- 
nification of the Todd-AO screen and 


stereophonic sound. Its story is fresh and 
charming, its music magnificent, its lov- 
ers—Gordon MacRae and Shirley Jones 
again—attractive and in good voice. 
That’s a-plenty. (Magna Theatre Corp.) 


PICNIC—William Holden as a muscu- 
lar drifter sets off all sorts of emotional 
fireworks among the women in this fine 
film version of William Inge's Pulitzer 
Prize play. Kim Novak is the prettiest 
girl in the town; Rosalind Russell, a 
marriage-hungry schoolteacher; and Su- 
san Strasberg, Kim's kid sister. (Columbia) 


THE PRISONER—Alec Guinness is su- 
perb as a Catholic Cardinal undergoing 
relentless “brain washing” in a Red satel- 
lite country, and Jack Hawkins as his 
tormentor is equally brilliant. (Columbia) 


THE RACK—A taut, question-raising 
courtroom drama, this trial of a much- 
decorated hero who cracked under Com- 
munist pressure in a Korean prison camp 
is a story straight out of yesterday’s (and 
possibly tomorrow’s) headlines. It is ex- 
pertly played by Paul Newman as the 
hero, Wendell Corey, Edmond O’Brien, 
and Walter Pidgeon. (M-G-M) 


RICHARD IEH—Not all students and 
admirers of Shakespeare will hail this 
version produced and directed by Sir 
Laurence Olivier, but only a pedant 


would deny its impressiveness as spec- 
tacle, the coherence of its interpretation, 
or the suppleness of Sir Laurence's act- 
ing of the title role. Sir John Gielgud, 
Sir Ralph Richardson, Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, and talented commoner Claire 
Bloom are in the cast. ( Lopert Films) 


THE ROSE TATTOO—Anna Magnani 
won—and richly deserved—the 1955 
“Best Actress” Oscar for her tempestu- 
ous performance in this slightly over- 
wrought Tennessee Williams comedy- 
drama. She overshadows Burt Lancaster, 
the truck driver who hopes to replace the 
dead husband she idolizes. (Paramount) 


THE SEARCHERS—An_ exceptionally 
fine Western directed by the great John 
Ford, this follows the grim, relentless, 
action-crammed search by two avenging 
Texans (John Wayne and Jeffrey 
Hunter) for the Indians who slaughtered 
the relatives of one of them and made 
off with two young girls. (Warner Bros.) 


THE SIXTH OF JUNE—Love creates 
almost as much havoc as does war in this 
dramatization of Lionel Shapiro’s novel 
of World War II. Robert Taylor is an 
American Captain, Richard Todd a Brit- 
ish Colonel, and Dana Wynter the Colo- 
nel’s lady whom the Captain loves. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 
The END 


Easiest Way Ever Created to Stop 


Underarm Odor..Check Perspiration 


SO EASY! Deodorant-saturated 
pads...pat on, smooth in, throw 
perspiration worries away! 


SO DAINTY! No messy creams! 
No dribbly sprays! The only really 
different deodorant! 


5-day DEODORANT PADS) 


—— — n ein 


DEODORAN 
PADS Ly 


WHAT A BOON! They're proven 5-times more effec- 
tive in destroying odor-forming bacteria than the 
average of leading brands tested! No wonder they 
keep you odor-free all day...every day! Try them 
once, you'll use them always...the most fastidious 
women do. Get yours today. 


SAVE ON LARGE ECONOMY SIZE $1 00 


also available in 29¢ trial size 
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Editor’s Note: Witty, sophisticated, 
intelligent, Ovid (43 B.C.—17 A.D.) was 
the favorite author of the Roman 
ladies in an age when Rome was the 
center of the civilized world and her 
women wanted to think, look, and act 
the part. Ovid, with an ironic eye for 
female (and male) foibles, had advice 
for them on everything, from the art of 
dress to the art of love. The following 
admonition on beauty, which holds 
eminently true in 1956, was written by 
Ovid in the year 1 B.c. 


will teach women how they can in- 
spire love. 

I start by the cares of the body: 
the well-tended vineyards give abundant 
wine; on a cultivated soil rise vigorous 
crops. Care will create a pretty face; 
a pretty face neglected will be lost. If in 
bygone days women did not take all these 
precautions with their bodies, it is be- 
cause men in those days neglected to care 
for theirs. As for me, I congratulate my- 
self on being born only now. 

Neither burden your ears with these 
expensive stones the black Indian (Ethio- 
pian) gathers in the green water, nor 
show yourselves weighed down by gar- 
ments sewn entirely with gold. This osten- 
tation by which you try to attract us often 
makes us flee. It is the simple elegance 
that charms us. 

Do not let your hair be untidy. The 
hairdresser’s hand adds beauty or with- 
draws it. There are many ways to style 
your hair: a woman must select the one 
that becomes her most and. above all, 
consult her mirror. Fluffy and loose hair 
suits one; the other will tighten hers in 
combs and curls. A casual hair-do also 
becomes more than one woman who seems 
not to have combed her hair since yester- 
day although she has combed it just now. 
Art imitates chance. 

How helpful nature is to your charms, 
you who have so many ways of re- 
pairing its ravages. We men get bald, 
unfortunately, and our hair, lost by age, 
falls like the leaves of the tree shaken 
by the Aquilon. A woman dyes her white 
hair with herbs from Germany and gives 
it artificially a tint more becoming than 
its natural color. 

Choose among the colors with care, for 
all are not becoming to all women; black 
suits a dazzling white complexion, while 
white becomes brunettes. 


Fastidiousness Is Essential 


I was on the point of warning you that 
a strong odor of goat does not belong 
under your arms and that your legs must 
not bristle with hairs . . . but this would 
be the same as recommending you not to 
let your teeth get black or not to neglect 
washing your face every morning. 


Photo by Erwin Blumenfeld 


But do not allow your lover to catch 
you with your boxes spread out on the 
table: art beautifies the face only if it 
is invisible. I do not advise you, either, 
to use—in front of other people—the 
mixture of doe marrows or to brush your 
teeth in public. These preparations will 
give you charms, but the demonstration 
is unpleasant. So many things shock us 
while they are being done and please us 
when they are done. 

Nevertheless I do not forbid you to 
have your hair combed in their presence 
so as to show it loose on your shoulders. 
But then beware of bad temper, and do 
not have your hair redone and undone 
time after time. 

A woman who has poor hair should 
put a sentinel at her doorway. My un- 
expected visit was once announced to a 
woman, and in her excitement she put on 
her wig askew. What a horrid thing: a 
bull without horns, a field without grass, 
a bush without leaves, and a head with- 
out hair. 


Minimize Your Faults 


Yet rare is the face without fault: hide 
these faults and hide your physical de- 
fects as much as possible. If you are 
small, sit for fear that—standing—you 
are thought to be sitting, and stretch out 
your tiny body on a couch and even while 
lying there wear a dress that hides your 
feet so that one cannot judge your height. 
If too thin, clad yourself in fabrics that 
flatter, and let a wide coat hang from 
your shoulders. 

Have you a pale complexion? Wear 
clothes with stripes of bright colors. Too 
dark? Choose the help of the white fab- 
rics of Pharos (Egyptian). If your fingers 
are thick and your nails dull, accompany 
your words by few and delicate gestures. 

The woman who has halitosis must 
never speak on an empty stomach and 
must always keep a distance between her- 
self and the man to whom she speaks. 
If your teeth are black, too long, and 
badly set, you will harm yourself by 
laughing. Who can believe it? Women 
even learn how to laugh. Here. too, seem- 
liness is required of them. Open your 
mouth discreetly, let the corners of your 
mouth be slightly separated by laughter, 
and do not let the edge of the lips reveal 
the top of the teeth. 

There are women whose guffaws twist 
the mouth in an unpleasant way; others 
burst out laughing and look as if they 
were crying. How far may art go? Women 
learn to weep becomingly; they shed 
tears when and how they wish. 

Learn, young beauties, the cares that 
beautify the face and the ways to preserve 
your beauty. 

Perhaps long ago under the reign of 
Tatius, the Sabines would have preferred 
cultivating the land of their fathers to 
cultivating their own beauty. It was the 
period during which the stout matron, 
ruddy-faced, seated upon a high stool, 


spun endlessly with hardened thumb her 
heavy task. She herself penned up the 
lambs her daughter had pastured; she 
herself kindled the fire with twigs and 
chopped wood. But your mothers gave 
birth to delicate daughters; you want 
your bodies to be clad in gold brocade; 
you wish to perfume your hair and vary 
your hairdos; you adorn your neck with 
diamonds from the Orient, so heavy that 
two of them are a load for your ear. Nor 
is that a fault, if you are anxious to 
please, for in our times men are affected 
in their dress, and the wife can hardly 
add anything to their elegance. 

Women who live hidden far in the 
country style their hair with care; even 
if they were hidden from all by the hills 
of Athos, the mountains of Athos would 
see them well-adorned. There is pleasure, 
too, in self-satisfaction, whoever one 
may be; dear to the heart of girls is their 
own beauty. The peacock spreads out the 
feathers praised by man, and in its own 
beauty many a bird exults. To provoke 
our love, this method is preferable to the 
efficacious plants picked by the expert 
hands of fearsome witches. 

Let your main care, young girls, be to 
watch your character: the qualities of the 
soul add to the attraction of the face. 
Love based on character is durable; 
beauty will be devastated by age, and 
wrinkles will furrow your charming face. 
A time will come when it will vex you 
to look at yourself in the mirror, and 
these regrets will give birth to new wrin- 
kles. Virtue is sufficient: it lasts a lifetime, 
however long, and kindles love as long 
as it lasts. 


For a Radiant Complexion 


Well, now, when sleep will have re- 
laxed your delicate limbs, by what means 
will you give radiance to the whiteness 
of your complexion? Take barley sent by 
sea from the farmers of Libya. Strip off 
the straw and husks. Add to it an equal 
quantity of legumen mixed with ten eggs; 
the weight of the hulled barley must be 
two good pounds. 

When this mixture has been dried in 
the air, have it put under a rough mill- 
stone and pulverized by a slow ass. Also 
grind the live horn of a deer (one shed 
at the beginning of the year) and put in 
a sixth of a pound. And then, when all 
has been mixed into a fine flour, sieve it 
immediately through a closely meshed 
bolter. Add twelve peeled narcissus bulbs 
crushed by a vigorous hand in a carefully 
cleaned marble mortar; then add two 
ounces of gum mixed with Tuscan seed, 
and without harm nine times as much 
honey. Every woman who will coat her 
face with this cosmetic cream will make 
it more radiant and smoother than her 
mirror. 

I saw a woman take some poppies, soak 
them in cold water, crush them, and then 
rub them (as a balm for sensitive skin) 


on her cheeks. OVID 
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BY THOMAS J. FLEMING 


Beauties 


Who 
Changed 
the 
Course 
of 
History 


ESTHER 


Thanks to her beauty and some 
clever palace politicking by her cou- 
sin, Mardochai, Esther became the 
bride of the Persian King Assuerus. 
who reigned from India to Ethiopia, 
and who was famed for his good looks 
as well as for his cruelty. Assuerus did 
not know that Esther was a Jewess: 
Mardochai had advised her to keep the 
fact a secret. Not long after Esther 
was crowned, Mardochai clashed with 
the King's Prime Minister, Aman the 
Agagite. The Jews and the Aga- 
gites were traditional enemies, and 
when Mardochai refused to kneel 
before the Minister and worship him, 
Aman wangled the King’s official per- 
mission to slaughter all the Jews in 
the kingdom on the thirteenth day of 
the twelfth month. Mardochai. hear- 
ing of the plot, beseeched Esther’s 
help. But according to law if she (or 
anyone else) approached the King in 
his inner court unsummoned, and the 
King did not hold out his golden 
scepter to her as a token of clemency. 
she would be immediately put to death. 
Nevertheless, after fasting and prayer. 
Esther took the risk. Her beauty daz- 
zled Assuerus, and he readily agreed 
to come to a banquet she had pre- 
pared, and to bring Aman along. At 
the banquet, when the King was 
“warm with wine,” Esther begged him 
to spare the lives of her people. “We 
have an enemy,” she cried, “whose 
cruelty redoundeth on the King.” And 
she pointed dramatically to Aman. 
Assuerus. in a passion of remorse, 
hanged Aman and his ten sons. He 
also gave the Jews permission to 
slaughter their enemies on the day 
Aman had selected, and they killed 
seventy-five thousand. The event is still 
commemorated in the feast of Purim. 


Culver Service 


HELEN 


Sifting the mist of myths in which 
Helen's beauty is enshrouded, his- 
torians now agree that she did indeed 
exist, about the twelfth century B.c., 
when history was recorded by poets. 
The daughter of Tyndareus, King of 
Sparta, she was a "goddess woman" 
at sixteen. Menelaus, prince of nearby 
Mycenae, won an Olympic contest for 
her hand, and for nine years they lived 
together in bliss. Then came Paris, 
handsome prince of Troy. This great 
city was Greece's principal rival in a 
longstanding struggle for commercial 
supremacy. When Helen and Paris, 
mutually impassioned, fled to the 
Trojan royal palace, indignation swept 
Greece. Mustering a hundred thousand 
men and a vast armada, the Greeks 
laid siege to Troy. For ten years the 
struggle raged bloodily on the plains 
before the city. Paris was killed, and 
Helen, though saddened, promptly 
married his brother Deiphobus. Final- 
ly the Greeks, with the aid of the 
famous wooden horse, broke into Troy 
and burned it to the ground. Menelaus, 
who had sworn he would kill Helen, 
melted at the sight of her beauty, and 
took her back. But the Greeks were 
almost as decimated by the long strug- 
gle as were the Trojans. Not long after 
they straggled home, barbarians from 
the north broke through their weak- 
ened defenses, plunging the peninsula 
into a bloodbath which lasted for cen- 
turies. As for Helen, she remarked 
that when Troy fell she was glad; she 
was tired of the city anyway. 


CLEOPATRA 


Cleopatra became Queen of Egypt 
in 51 B.C., at seventeen. Two years later 
her brother exiled her to Syria. In 49 
B.C. she met Julius Caesar, then fifty- 
one. Though he was engaged in a vast 
war for control of the Roman Empire. 
Cleopatra persuaded him to do battle 
with, and kill, her brother. She then 
went to Rome with Caesar, and was his 
mistress until his assassination. Aware 
of her unpopularity, she quickly re- 
turned to Egypt. There, several years 
later, she met Mark Antony, who with 
Caesar's nephew, Octavian, was en- 
gaged in wiping out Caesar's assassins. 
Antony fell passionately in love and 
called off soldiering to spend the winter 
at Alexandria with her. War at home 
finally aroused him, and he promised 
his allies to see no more of Cleopatra. 
For four years he kept his word. But 
when he returned to Syria on a cam- 
paign, he promptly sent for her, and 
as a final gesture of defiance had his 
stewards throw his wife, Octavian's 
sister, out of their house in Rome. 
Octavian declared war. After two years 
of jockeying, the forces met in the de- 
cisive sea battle of Actium. At the 
height of the struggle. Cleopatra im- 
pulsively decided Antony was losing, 
and fled toward Alexandria with sixty 
ships, sealing Antony's defeat. Eleven 
months later, Octavian landed in Egypt 
and routed Antony's army. Antony 
was told Cleopatra was dead. In de- 
spair, he killed himself. Cleopatra 
tried to negotiate with Octavian but 
he would have none of her charms, 
and she, too, committed suicide. Thus 
the control of the Roman Empire 
passed to Octavian, who became the 
first of the Roman emperors. 
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ELEANOR OF 
AQUITAINE 


Eleanor was the only woman in his- 
tory to reign as queen of both France 
and England. Married to Louis VII 
of France when she was sixteen, she 
promptly brought poets and musicians 
under her protection and created, in 
a Europe just emerging from the Dark 
Ages, the tradition of chivalry and ro- 
mance which is still alive today. After 
fifteen years, when Louis’ youthful 
passion for her had cooled, their mar- 
riage was annulled by mutual consent. 
A month later Eleanor married Henry 
Plantagenet, eleven years her junior 
and heir to the English throne. Henry 
married Eleanor in order to get con- 
trol of her Duchy of Aquitaine. Not 
long afterwards, having succeeded to 
the English crown, Henry found him- 
self in a position to dominate both 
countries. Thus began the long strife 
between France and England which 
continued intermittently for over two 
centuries. Meanwhile, the marriage of 
Henry and Eleanor passed from indif- 
ference to hatred. (She nevertheless 
gave him five sons and three daugh- 
ters.) In the great rebellion of 1173 
she supported her sons against Henry 
and for the next sixteen years was a 
key figure in the wars and feuds which 
harassed the King. Under the rule of 
her two sons, Richard the Lionhearted 
and John, Eleanor became a political 
personage of the highest order. She 
maintained an uneasy peace between 
Richard and the treacherous John. and 
her popularity in Aquitaine remained 
the balance of power between France 
and England. The shrewd political 
marriages she made for her children 
and grandchildren influenced the his- 
tory of Europe for the next two hun- 
dred years. 
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ISABELLA OF 
SPAIN 


Isabella’s marriage to Ferdinand II 
of Aragon united the kingdoms of 
Castile and Aragon and laid the foun- 
dation for modern Spain. Extremely 
beautiful, Isabella exercised great in- 
fluence over her royal husband. She 
was acutely conscious of the fact that 
she brought to their union a kingdom 
as large and powerful as his own, and 
she was always present at state coun- 
cils and insisted on using her name 
with his on all public documents. Her 
influence on the Castilian court was 
equally profound. The morals of the 
preceding reign had been debased 
and degraded, but she transformed the 
court into a “nursery of virtue and 
generous ambition” and also did much 
for letters by founding a palace school. 
Other aspects of her reign are not so 
praiseworthy. She introduced the In- 
quisition into Spain and persecuted 
the Jews relentlessly. 

Her chief title to fame, however, 
rests upon the well-known part she 
played in promoting the great project 
of Columbus. When all others had lis- 
tened to the navigator’s scheme with 
incredulity she recalled him to her 
presence with the words: “I will as- 
sume the undertaking for my own 
crown of Castile and am ready to pawn 
my jewels to defray the expenses of 
it, if the funds in the treasury should 
be found inadequate.” Ferdinand was 
thus shamed into outfitting Columbus’ 
tiny fleet, and a new era dawned. 
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MADAME 
POMPADOUR 

Madame Pompadour was educated 
to be a king’s mistress from girlhood. 
Her guardian, a wealthy financier and 
state official, constantly preached the 
idea to her and she wholeheartedly 
accepted the challenge. In 1741 she 
was married to a wealthy nephew of 
her protector, and promptly set about 
using her husband’s money and posi- 
tion to attract the attention of King 
Louis XV. She rapidly became the 
social leader of Paris and in 1744 
finally met Louis. He was immediately 
taken by her; she gave up her hus- 
band and in 1745 was established at 
Versailles as mistress en titre. Surpris- 
ingly, Pompadour’s success as Louis’ 
mistress depended less on her exqui- 
site physical charms than on her wit 
and grace. (In modern terms, she was 
frigid, and never satisfied the King 
sexually.) She knew precisely when 
a game or a conversation was begin- 
ning to bore Louis and developed a 
genius for lulling him out of his black 
moods. Pompadour’s consuming pas- 
sion was for power. Attempting to 
make France the leader of the luxury 
trade in Europe, she dominated the 
world of fashion and initiated “Louis 
Quinze” style in art, decoration, and 
furniture. In politics she was adroit, 
but her horizons were limited. She in- 
volved France in the disastrous Seven 
Years War, which caused the common 
people to lose what little faith they 
had left in the government and prob- 
ably hastened the Revolution of 1789. 
Pompadour died in 1764 at the age 
of forty-two. 
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FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE 


The younger daughter of a wealthy 
English family, Florence Nightingale 
decided, after a period of gay flirta- 
tion, to refuse all offers of marriage and 
dedicate herself to a nursing career. 
Her family was outraged. Nurses were 
then considered low, immoral women, 
on a par with barmaids. But Florence 
persisted, and for ten years on trips to 
Europe and the Near East she studied 
hospital problems at various medical 
centers. In 1853 she became superin- 
tendent of a London hospital. 

A year later England was profound- 
ly stirred by reports of the suffering 
of the sick and wounded in the Cri- 
mean War. (The campaign, the most 
ill-managed in English history, is now 
chiefly remembered for the blundering 
charge of the Light Brigade.) Florence 
persuaded the Secretary of War, a 
close friend, to send her to the Crimea 
with unlimited power over the army 
nurses corps. Heading a staff of 
thirty-eight nurses, she took over the 
huge, unsanitary barracks hospital at 
Scutari, and began working twenty 
hours a day to get the situation under 
control. Soon she had 10,000 men in 
her charge and was general superin- 
tendent of all the hospitals in the area. 
In six months she cut the death rate 
from 42 per cent to 2 per cent, and her 
fame spread throughout the world. She 
caught Crimean fever and fell danger- 
ously ill, but refused to leave until the 
last patient was evacuated. Returning 
home with her health permanently im- 
paired, she took the 50,000 pounds 
raised in recognition of her services 
and used it to found a training school 
for nurses. In spite of the fact that for 
the rest of her life she was a semi- 
invalid, she wrote a monumental treat- 
ise on army medical administration 
and ceaselessly prodded the govern- 
ment toward modern standards of 
sanitation and public health. She is 
regarded as the foundress of the mod- 
ern hospital. 


Bettmann Archive 


TZU HSI 


Tzu Hsi, Dowager Empress of China, 
is considered by many the most fa- 
mous woman in Chinese history. Ex- 
tremely beautiful, she was selected as 
a concubine for the imperial harem 
when she was seventeen. She was prac- 
tically uneducated when she entered 
the palace but she applied herself dili- 
gently to Chinese history and classics 
and was soon known as a scholar. She 
was also aggressive and eager for 
power. After bearing the Emperor a 
son, she advanced rapidly in rank un- 
til she became Empress of the West- 
ern Palace. After the Emperor’s death 
in 1861, she became, at the age of 26, 
regent for the Emperor’s minor heir 
and thus the real ruler of China. For 
over two decades she kept the mori- 
bund empire under control in spite of 
pressure for drastic changes. China’s 
defeat in the Chinese-Japanese War of 
1894, over Korea, revealed the coun- 
try’s weakness. The young Emperor 
(Tzu Hsi’s protégé) attempted sweep- 
ing reforms to modernize the country, 
but the Empress intervened. She exe- 
cuted many of the reformers and, ex- 
cept for the western powers, might 
have had the Emperor himself assassi- 
nated. Determined to resist foreign 
encroachments, Tzu Hsi helped foster 
the Boxer Rebellion. But China’s 
crushing defeat by a handful of West- 
ern troops convinced her that the old 
order must be eradicated, and from 
1901 to her death in 1908 she encour- 
aged the gradual forming of a consti- 
tutional government. Two years after 
her death China became a republic 
and entered the modern world. 
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MARIE CURIE 


Science, not beauty, was Marie 
Curie’s consuming interest. Born Marie 
Sklodowska in Warsaw, Poland, she 
came to Paris in 1891 to study physics 
at the Sorbonne. In 1895 she married 
a handsome young French chemist, 
Pierre Curie, and not long afterwards 
both became interested in the work of 
another Frenchman, Henri Becquerel, 
who was investigating the radioactive 
properties of uranium. Combining 
their knowledge of chemistry and 
physics, the Curies began doing re- 
search in the same field, and in 1898 
announced they had discovered two 
new elements, polonium and radium. 
It took them four more years of labori- 
ous work to isolate radium in its pure 
form, during which time they had to 
grapple with severe financial prob- 
lems. (At one point Marie was forced 
to teach physics in a school for girls.) 
Yet the Curies gave their process for 
obtaining radium to the world without 
any thought of personal profit. In 1903 
they, with Henri Becquerel, were 
awarded the Nobel Prize for physics, 
and fame and happiness were theirs. 
Then in 1906, tragedy struck. Pierre 
was run down by a dray in a Paris 
street and killed instantly. Though she 
had two children, Marie took over his 
post as Professor of Physics at the 
Sorbonne, and began working on a 
book which would explain their com- 
plex and important discoveries about 
the nature of radioactivity and the 
light it threw on the structure of the 
atom. Published in 1910, her Traité de 
Radioactivité is one of the landmarks 
of modern science, classed with Isaac 
Newton’s Principia. From her work 
descends, in a direct line, the discov- 
eries which opened the atomic era. The 
book won her another Nobel Prize, 
this time for chemistry. Radium also 
became a valuable medical tool, 
notably for combating cancer, and 
Madame Curie was active in promot- 
ing its world-wide use until her death 
in 1934. 
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WALLIS WINDSOR 


Wallis Warfield Simpson Windsor, 
the American divorcee for whom the 
King of England gave up his throne, 
has been called the most romantic fig- 
ure of all times. Beautiful, with “vast 
allure for every shy man who came 
her way,” she was already well known 
in London society as the wife of Brit- 
isher Ernest Simpson, when, in 1935, 
she met Edward, then Prince of Wales. 
They were immediately attracted to 
each other, and soon were seen every- 
where together. On January 20, 1936, 
George V died, and the Prince became 
King Edward VIII. In October Mrs. 
Simpson filed suit for divorce. In spite 
of a “voluntary” censorship in the 
British press, growing rumors that the 
King intended to marry Mrs. Simpson 
could not be suppressed. The storm 
broke at last when the Bishop of Brad- 
ford openly rebuked the King for his 
conduct. With the conservative influ- 
ences in the Empire arrayed against 
him, Edward had no choice but abdi- 
cation, On December 10, 1936, he gave 
up his throne for “the woman I love.” 
Six months later, when her divorce 
decree became final, Mrs. Simpson 
joined him on the Continent, and they 
were married on June 3, 1937. If Ed- 
ward had retained the throne the Brit- 
ish monarchy might have been altered. 
He desired to be a “people’s king,” 
and had aggressive ideas about as- 
serting his influence and power on 
Britain's domestic and international 
politics. Tue Exp 
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PICTURE ALBUM OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


-in America 


BY T. F. JAMES 


n this sixth decade of the twentieth century, America 
I is the self-chosen beauty leader of the world. Other 

countries dispute its leadership, but with continually 
less conviction. For in no other field have American re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity and mass production combined 
to produce a more convincing superiority. In no other 
country have the lofty arts of Elizabeth Arden, or the 
facilities of the neighborhood beauty shop, or ambitious 
home treatments been so highly developed and made so 
widely available. 

Also important is America's unique position among the 
nations of the world. Americans are a composite people, 
a mixture of almost all the races on the globe. They have, 
therefore, no need to worry about conflicting traditions or 
narrow chauvinism. The French, the Spanish, the English 
women could not possibly exchange each other's styles 
without making themselves ridiculous and even disliked. 
But America can coolly survey the beauty traditions of 
the world, and choose the best from each. 

Thus, from a nation of callow provinciality, through 
which, according to one English visitor around the turn 
of the century, ^a man could travel a thousand miles 
without seeing a beautiful woman," America has in fifty 
years become the patron state of a truly international 
beauty. More than that, the American woman is emphat- 
ically herself. 

What are some of the characteristics of this American 
beauty? What makes it different from beauty in, say, 
Kabul, Afghanistan? 


What Makes an American Beauty? 


Primarily, American beauty is frank and natural. It 
has matured in a society which is almost too anxious to 
tell a woman she is man’s equal in everything from work 
to love. She can look men in the eye with fundamental 
assurance, feeling no need to peek coyly over fans or 
mask herself in mysterious veils. 


Second, an American woman has, in the words of one 
expert, “the arrogance of good health." Even in night 
clubs she has an aura of the outdoors about her. Once, in 
the days when the pale complexion was de rigueur, she 
shunned the sun, trembled at the thought of exercise. 
Today she knows how to use her cosmetic equipment to 
make any skin color appealing, from the deep tan of 
August to the pale glow of February. 

In other words, the American woman knows how to be 
feminine. Her approach to her appearance is frankly 
artistic. But she uses clothes and cosmetics not so much 
to cover up as to enhance. If the nose is too long or 
the figure too bony, she deftly makes these features more 
palatable—or even dishes them up as the rarest of 
her charms. 


All This and Comfort, Too 


Intimately connected with this individual approach to 
beauty is the American woman's revolutionary insistence 
on comfort and convenience in her clothes. The late 
Jacques Fath, noted couturier, has told how this un- 
precedented attitude threw the Paris fashion houses into 
a tizzy. 

For decades these lords of style had been blithely 
pinching women into tight corsets and brassieres, blandly 
tripping them in hobble skirts, serenely ordering them to 
struggle with sixty-two hooks and eyes. For the European 
woman, this was fate, and she willingly underwent these 
and worse ordeals to get the beautiful results. The Amer- 
ican woman did not agree. Her opinion carried weight. 
Today, fashion magnates like Mainbocher boast of the 
ability to make a woman comfortable as well as beautiful. 

What emerges from this composite portrait of American 
beauty (subject, as all composites are, to vivid excep- 
tions) is a distinguished woman, artful, intelligent and 
realistic, who has finally reversed the traditional balance 
of attraction from the Old World to the New. 


* is the reigning beauty of Hollywood's new generation. With leading roles in 
Kim Novak *Picnic" and *The Man with the Golden Arm." two of the year's biggest box 


office hits, she has more than justified her ballyhoo introduction in 1954 as Columbia’s “Star of Tomorrow." 
Growing up in Chicago she was gawky, unattractive. But in Hollywood at twenty-one a casual bicycle 
ride down a Beverly Hills street won her a screen test. Currently she's starring in “The Eddy Duchin Story.” 


Elizabeth Taylor 55,24 


*National Velvet." At seventeen she was amazingly mature, playing 
Robert Taylor in “Conspirator.” Now twenty-four, she has, thanks to her beauty, survived a succession of 
rate roles and is emerging as a gifted actress. In her most recent role she appears opposite Rock Hudson in the 


film version of Edna Ferber’s best-seller, “Giant.” She is married to actor Michael 
28 


ilding, has two children. 


has replaced Rita Hayworth as the “Love 
Ava Gardner Goddess” of Hollywood. Appropriately, 
“One Touch of Venus,” in which she played the amorous divinity, was the 
picture that made her a star. Born in Smithfield, North Carolina, the 
seventh daughter of a farmer, Ava came to Hollywood at eighteen, 
weathered marriages to Mickey Rooney and Artie Shaw, and changed from 
a wide-eyed country girl to a sophisticated temptress. A temperamental 
beauty, she is now separated from her current husband, Frank Sinatra. 


Kathryn Abbe 


e $ is one of the most celebrated 
Lisa l'onssagrives fashion models in the world. 
Born in Sweden, she began posing in Paris in 1935. Now in her early 
forties, she still commands top prices, retains her figure by swimming, 
tennis and romping on her Vermont farm with daughter Mia, son Tom. 


Jerome Zerbe 


bi 2 She has been 
Dietrich 
with glamour since 1930, when 
she took the movie world by storm 
as a sultry cafe singer in “The Blue 
Angel.” “Even if she had only her 
voice,” Hemingway has said, “she 
could break your heart. But she 
also has that beautiful body and 
that timeless loveliness of face.” 


Jerome Zerbe 


E arb O Fifteen years after 


her retirement she 
remains a legend with the public. 
Elusive, “she mourns,” according 
to a friend, “her youthful beauty, 
not aware that her mature beauty 
could be even more breath-taking.” 
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Jerome Zerhe 


SU. ND 
wife of CBS Board 
Mrs. W. Paley Chairman, fre- 
quently heads the list of best-dressed women. Daugh- 
ter of Harvey Cushing, famed brain surgeon, she 
is head of associate trustees of the North Shore 


Hospital. She and her husband recently bought 
a vacation cottage in the British West Indies. 


Jerome Zerbe 


has been a famed 
Mrs. John Fell New York beauty 
since her debutante days. She was one of the first 
society women to appear on New York stage before 
her marriage. Wife of an investment banker, she is a 
natural beauty, wears little make-up. Above, she 
talks with her attractive debutante daughter, Natalie. 
of New York's society 
set, in the opinion of 


Loveliest 
many, is Mrs. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt. An 

W Te is a fragile enthusiastic sportswoman, she also has shown 
Mrs. inston Guest beauty, noted talent as an actress. She appeared, under her 


for her perfect taste in clothes. During the day she usually maiden name, as a nurse in the movie, “Mr. 
wears very simple suits, litile jewelry. At night her gowns are Roberts.” Wife of the noted turfman, 
more elaborate. Her husband is cousin of Winston Churchill. she also is listed among the best-dressed. 
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From television, 
movies, and athletic 
championships to 
Atlantic City’s annual 
crown, the American 
beauty finds that 


all doors are open 


George Barris 


became the first TV star to reach 


Eva Marie Saint national film fame when she won 


an Oscar for her performance in “On the Waterfront.” Noted for the 
intensity she brings to each role (“belief shines out of her eyes”), she 
has played tender, tragic innocents, but she gives Bob Hope a comic 
run for his money in the forthcoming film, “That Certain Feeling.” 


E os 1956 is Sharon 
Miss America 7, richie of 
Colorado. Only eighteen, her extraordinarily 
high ratings in personality, character, and facial 
beauty won the crown and royal duties which 
should earn her $60,000 in her year’s reign. 
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Calvin Camphell 


° five times U. S. figure 
Tenley Albright ^75 X 
gave the world a chance to see that American woman athletes 
can be beautiful as well as talented. A pre-medical student 


at Radcliffe College, she won her first championship at the age 
of eleven, just four months after suffering an attack of polio. 


PICTURE ALBUM OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


-in Other Countries 


ranted America's mass-production techniques have 

put beauty within the grasp of more women than in 

any other nation in the history of the world—does 
this mean beauty is an American monopoly? Cries of 
outrage from French, Spanish, Italian and Turkish 
throats, to name a few, would instantly demolish such a 
claim. But even more destructive would be the facts of 
America’s experience in foreign wars. Particularly during 
and after World War II thousands of American soldiers 
fell in love with English, French, German, and Japanese 
women, and brought them back to this country as their 
wives. In fact, the number of foreign marriages contracted 
by American troops has no precedent in history. There is, 
of course, a long tradition of amorous adventure in over- 
seas and occupation armies, but most of it can be written 
off as purely physical, animal restlessness. Marriage 
means that something much deeper, more fundamental 
has been touched in a man. 

This does not invalidate what has been said earlier, 
that the American woman has, in this century, achieved 
rich individual beauty, equal and even superior to that of 
the European woman she used to imitate. But it does 
mean American women can still learn something by 
studying women from other parts of the world. 


Beauty Lessons from Other Lands 


Is this “something” primarily an external trick or 
wile? A number of years ago, an expert (if there is 
such a thing) on the complex and ephemeral subject of 
beauty came up with an international recipe for the per- 
fect woman. ‘Study Greek models for the head, English 
for the complexion, Italian for the bosom, Irish for the 


Italian beauty 


according to one admirer, combines “animal magnetism and spiritual poetry. 
Whether or not these somewhat ecstatic adjectives are evident in the four 


hands, Indian for the feet, and Spanish for carriage. 

Is it the French girl’s ability to “say more with her 
shoulders than an American girl can say with her eyes?” 
Is it the Italian devotion to “nature”? (It threw American 
deodorant manfacturers for a loss—Italian women were 
less afraid of offending with body odors than of de- 
naturing themselves and losing their animal appeal.) 
Is it the English girl’s “carefully careless” look? Or 
could it be the Parisienne’s ability to look stylish on 
twenty-five cents? 


They Know How to Use Their Beauty 


This is food for thought, perhaps, but in very small 
nibbles. The truth is, American women, from an external 
point of view, stand up well in comparison to women 
anywhere. Besides, as the world grows smaller, there 
would seem to be fairly fundamental agreement on what a 
beautiful woman should look like. The trouble, or at 
least the difference, begins with what various women do 
with their beauty, how they use it to achieve a happier, 
more satisfying life. Concerning this, the heart of the 
matter, nothing is more illuminating than the following 
opinion of American women, straight from the lips of a 
prominent Frenchman: “I think they are superb,” he said. 
“But I would be afraid to marry one, because they are so 
intelligent, strong, efficient, hardworking and almost 
too attractive. An American wife would give me an 
inferiority complex.” 

Women of other lands have learned the art of pleasing 
their men, of using their beauty not as a threat, but as a 
promise of happiness. This is the one area in which Amer- 
ican women can learn much from their foreign sisters. 


> 


starlets on the left, there is no doubt that in the realistic movies (“Open City”) of the post-war decade, Italy’s 
movie stars, led by Academy Award winner Anna Magnani, explored a new brand of feminine allure, which 
thrived on tattered clothes, unkempt tresses, and squalid settings. Dubbed “sex without glamour” by one film 
writer, the style actually made a virtue of necessity. “We gave nature a chance,” says one Italian writer, 
“simply because we didn’t have the money for the perfumes, face creams and all the rest of the artificial 
accessories American women have.” Italian beauty matures early: at fourteen most girls have woman’s outlook 
on life and love. Unless carefully tended, their beauty also fades early. Typical is the story of Silvana 
Mangano, who scored as the ragged décolleté heroine of “Bitter Rice.” In a few brief years, marriage and 
two babies ballooned her to a weight of two hundred pounds. Only by heroic dieting did she get down to 
126 pounds for her temptress role in “Ulysses.” Now, led by Gina Lollobrigida, Italy would seem to be swinging 
to more conventional, Hollywood-style glamour. The Italian cinema beauties at the left guarantee continued 
atlention from the world’s audience. Upper left is Delia Scala, and upper right is Giovanna Ralli, soon to be 
seen in “Roman Tales.” Bottom left, Bianca Fusari (“Dream of Love”). Right, “Helen of Troy,” Rossana Podesta. 
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Jerome Zerbe 


+ are famed for the 
Spanish women “black eye that mocks 
the cool black veil.” Ernest Hemingway, George Orwell, 
and many others have paid tribute to their paradoxical 
mixture of vigor, languor and grace. They still wear 
much black. Not long ago, any woman sporting colors was 
advertising her availability. Generally they shun hats, 
take elaborate care of their hair, but one writer admits 
“their heads remain one of the few crowned glories of 
our time.” Spanish beauty matures early, but many 
authors have lamented its rapid passing, as soon as 
marriage is achieved. (“A Spanish woman of forty appears 
twice as old.”) Above, Louise de Borbon, Countess 
of Ramonones, sits with her daughters, Victoria and 
Blanquita. A celebrated beauty since she was a young 
girl, she is leader of the monarchical circle in Spain. 


In Spain, Greece and many 
other countries, the art 
of beauty remains largely 


an aristocratic privilege 


have a regal loveliness, 
The Greeks in keeping with the 
land which gave us Helen of Troy. Not as often 
seen in modern movies as other nationalities, 
their dark-haired, white-skinned beauty is at 
present causing a stir in New York society. One 
of their most attractive representatives is Mrs. 
Basil Goulondris (right, with Gary Cooper) wife of 
millionaire Greek shipper. A student of medicine 
before her marriage, she is currently very active in 
medical charity work. Below is Greece’s lovely 
Queen Frederika, who was included in this year’s list 
of the world’s best-dressed women. Although she is 
German, she has charmed the nation with her beauty 
and intelligence. When a foreign diplomat asked 
her about her birthplace, she replied: “I was born 
a barbarian, and I came to Greece to be civilized.” 
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CER 


I © h b t is romantic and natural. The average Irish woman 
ris cau y wears little rouge (“pale girls should look pale"), 
takes particular care of “skin like a pearl.” Perhaps remembering the many 
scores of poets who have exhorted her to be “passionate and proud,” she 
has a certain majesty of walk and stance, which gives her mature beauty 
an enduring appeal. Above, Connie Smith, Irish film star, is a typical Irish 
in both looks and temperament. She tried Hollywood but left in disgust 
because they would not give her decent parts, is now free-lancing in Rome. 


s is typified by the Duchess of Dalkeith. 
English beauty Daughter of a Hong Kong lawyer and a 
former model, she married her Scottish noble husband in 1953. During the day 
British women wear little make-up, prefer flat heels, woolen suits and 
sweaters, consciously avoid looking too chic. At night, however, London 


women bloom; at dinners, receptions and theatres their gowns are regal, 
their make-up artful—they are the equals of Paris and of Hollywood. 
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e women were 
Polynesianz; 
appreciated till painters like Gauguin 
were charmed by their sensuous 
innocence and Eden-like Pacific isles. 
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Jack Albin 


French glamour girls, such as 


lovely Kiliane Courprie, 
left (being bussed by the deputy Mayor of 
Troyes and crooner Gilbert Becaud for having 
won the title, “Miss Helen of Troy”) are in the 
Hollywood tradition, but the average French 
woman values chic as much as glamour, feels 
that beauty is “the product of a thousand 
little ruses.” According to a recent six-year 
survey by a French scholar, Mademoiselle 
de France has a luminous complexion, light 
eyes, Grecian nose, delicate hands, weighs 
133 pounds, is five feet three inches tall. 
Her bust, thirty-seven inches, is identical 
with that of Venus de Milo in the Louvre. 


S d has made a habit of 
weaen exporting movie queens. 
Latest is Anita Ekberg (left, with Hal Hayes) 
whose driving ambition and statuesque 
blonde beauty have made her one of filmdom’s 
fastest rising young stars. Swedish devotion 
to health and physical culture approaches 
fanaticism. Anita proudly declares: “I used 
to go swimming as late as November, when 
there was a thin crust of ice on the lake.” 


* „ takes the pick of both Western 
India and Eastern beauty skills. The 
West scores in powders, foundations and 
lipsticks, but the soft brown melting 
eyes of a beauty such as the Maharanee of 
Jaipur (right) is India’s trick. This look 
comes from Surma (on sale in America) 
a powder ringed around the edge of the eye 
and Kajal, an oil extracted from Indian 
wood, and applied along lower rim of eyes. 
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Problems of 
Beautiful 


BY MAXINE DAVIS 


he girl was a $50-an-hour model, 

y and during the forty-five minutes 

in which she had been sitting in 

the crowded cocktail lounge, every man 

present had cast a wistfully appreciative 

glance her way. Outwardly, she had ev- 

erything: an incredibly beautiful face 

and figure, an exciting and successful 

career, admirers by the score, a busy and 
interesting life. 

Yet she was unhappy. 

After a short, miserable marriage to 
an insecure young man whose ardor had 
turned to jealousy almost before the mar- 
riage certificate had been framed over the 
bed, she now mistrusted all emotional 
situations. She felt that her beauty had 
worked to her disadvantage, and she was 
certain, she said, that men were inter- 
ested in her only because of her beauty. 

“My husband,” she said, “was attracted 
to me originally because of my looks. But 
so were other men. He couldn't stand 
that. I never even so much as looked at 
another man . . . but because they were 
always around, he was furious. Finally 
we got to quarreling so much that the 
only thing to do was to break up.” 


Adoration Instead of Love 


She sighed. “I’ve come almost to the 
point where I hate the way I look. Every- 
where I go, all I hear is, ‘How lovely you 
look, dear,’ and on and on and on. It’s 
given me a complex. I keep thinking, if 
only some man would go for me because 
I’m good at Scrabble, or because I can 
cook Basque food, or even because I’m 
stupid on some subjects and it might be 
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omen 


fun for him to explain them to me... 

*[ tell you,” she added, after a pause, 
“looks like mine can be a real handicap.” 

This girl was one of several strikingly 
beautiful women—models, Broadway ac- 
tresses, movie stars, young society ma- 
trons, TV performers, and employees of 
topnotch beauty salons—interviewed for 
this CosmOPOLITAN report. Almost unan- 
imously, these women said: 

While nearly every woman wishes to be 
beautiful, real beauty, like any uncom- 
mon quality, can set its bearer apart. It 
can create problems, both physical and 
emotional, which the attractive and well- 
groomed but less spectacular woman 
might never be called upon to face. It 
can be a handicap. 

It would be nonsensical to state that all 
beautiful women are unhappy. But news- 
paper headlines chronicling the frenetic 
comings and goings of such ultra-beauti- 
ful creatures as Marilyn Monroe, Rita 
Hayworth, Gene Tierney, Ava Gardner, 
and Kathleen Winsor, to mention only a 
few, adequately prove that beauty is no 
passport to happiness. On the contrary, 
it can seriously interfere with a happy 
marriage, normal sexual relations, and 
the emotional adjustment that every wom- 
an wants and needs. 

There are, of course, no statistics avail- 
able on the number of beautiful women 
who are unhappy, but of the women in- 
terviewed, all admitted that beauty could 
bring as much trouble as satisfaction. 

Speaking of the naturally beautiful 
woman, psychiatrist Milton R. Sapirstein 
has said, “There is a special twist which 


beauty gives to her development.” The 
twist is primarily an emotional one, and 
often begins in babyhood. 

The beautiful child, Dr. Sapirstein and 
other students of psychology attest, is an 
exhibition piece whom everyone pampers 
and admires. She soon learns that a win- 
ning smile or a pitiful little wail will 
produce maximum results with minimum 
effort. Before she can walk or talk, she 
begins to develop two of the qualities 
that may influence her entire life ad- 
versely. She becomes passive because ev- 
erything she desires comes so easily, and 
she assumes that her slightest wish is 
certain to be granted. 

As time goes on, the beautiful girl be- 
gins to expéct confidently that her friends 
will do as she likes. Someone is always 
looking after her, even doing her think- 
ing for her. “I never learned to pick up 
my clothes until I got married and sud- 
denly realized that I couldn't expect my 
husband to do that," a well-known actress 
confesses. 


Too-Early Courtship 


Then too, the extremely beautiful girl 
begins to learn about men at an early 
age. Boys cluster about her in small 
herds, which creates for her a two-pronged 
dilemma, because boys are inclined to 
experiment sexually at an earlier age. 
Thus, for the beautiful young lady, every 
dance, every walk in the park, every half- 
hour at the corner drugstore over a milk- 
shake can be part of a boy's sexual cam- 
paign. The danger here, say the authori- 
ties, is that the girl will either indulge in 
premature sexual experimentation, or she 
will constantly repress the impulses she 
feels. 

Promiscuity is dangerous for anyone. 
Virtually no young girl can transgress 
her religious and social teachings without 
the penalty of a lasting and emotionally 
damaging sense of guilt. Also, as Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen has pointed out time and 
again, the illicit sexual experience is so 
shabby, violent, and burdened with fear 
that it can create a wholly false concept 
of the quality and spiritual meaning of 
the marital relationship. 

But, the psychologists add, continual 
frustration can also be dangerous. “I 
said ‘No’ so many times,” a young matron 
says, “that when I finally could say ‘Yes,’ 
repression had become reflex action.” 

Another girl says, “So many boys made 
passes at me I began to feel that all men 
were just out for what they could get, and 
I vowed that none of them would get it. 
None did. Then I fell in love. But I didn’t 
fall all the way, because I was so deeply 
opposed to the idea of sex. He finally lost 
interest.” 

Although the unrelenting attentions of 
men cause problems which are primarily 
sexual, they also assist in the develop- 
ment of secondary social characteristics 
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which can keep the girl from leading a 
normal life. A New York debutante of a 
few seasons ago says frankly, “When I 
first began going out, boys never picked 
the place we would go. For some reason 
—because | was pretty and they wanted 
to do something to please me, I guess— 
they always asked me what I preferred to 
do. Before long, I became accustomed to 
speaking up, first because, I thought it 
was expected of me and later because I 
soon fell into the idea that everyone 
would want to do what I wanted. It was 
a shock to find out how wrong I was.” 


Bartering with Beauty 


Many beautiful girls never find it out. 
They remain “spoiled” children in every 
sense. And those who find that the ordi- 
nary behavior of the spoiled child—pout- 
ing, temper tantrums, wheedling and the 
like—will get them nowhere in the adult 
world often learn quickly that they can 
barter their beauty to get the things they 
want. *Nobody is going to just give me a 
career," says a Broadway character ac- 
tress. “I’m going to have to use every- 
thing l've got to get one." 

Then too, the real beauty who has been 
successful in her career often finds that 
the ordinary man simply will not suffice, 
but that the supply of extraordinary men 
is a small one. “At twenty-four,” says one 
of New York's top-ranking models, “I am 
unmarried . . . and unhappy about it. 
There are plenty of men around, so they 
say, but having reached a peak in income 
—] earn around $50,000 a year—and at 
the same time having my choice of men, 
just what sort of man can I marry? 
Most of the men of the right age. intelli- 
gence, social class, and financial bracket 
are either married, divorced and unwill- 
ing to remarry, or utterly impossible 
nuts." 

Some beautiful girls settle short, this 
model feels. *They quit looking for the 
dream man... they know they're never 
going to find him. They get married just 
for the sake of getting married, and in 
nine cases out of ten they marry weak- 
lings whom they can dominate. When that 
happens, it isn't long before contempt 
sets in. You would be surprised at the 
number of models in our agency who are 
married to men who look like their kid 
brothers." 

Dr. Milton Sapirstein, Dr. William 
Menninger. and Dr. Milton Levine all 
have agreed in their studies that those are 
some of the behavior problems and pat- 
terns of the woman who is born beautiful. 
There are others, notably the abnormal 
attachment to the father which may de- 
velop in early girlhood as a result of the 
father's overindulgence or excessive ad- 
miration—and its concomitant rivalry 
with the mother for the affections of the 
male parent. 
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But this is not the whole story. Psy- 
chologists also agree that even if the 
beautiful girl should manage to elude all 
pitfalls and reach maturity as an emo- 
tionally stable person, her life can still be 
complicated by the attitudes of others 
around her. 

First, she is almost automatically the 
object of the jealousy of women who are 
less generously endowed. Whether or not 
their suspicion is justified, they feel that 
she is out to lure their boy friends or hus- 
bands. They can make her life miserable 
in a variety of ways: by excluding her 
from their social groups, by directing 
catty, pointed remarks at her in mixed 
company, by gossip—and even by subtle 
suggestion to her own husband or escort. 

A TV actress who was at one time 
married to an Air Force officer says that 
she was unable to endure the barrage of 
hostility laid down by other service wives. 
*One of the principal factors that broke 
up our marriage," says she, *was the way 
I was treated by those women. At dinners, 
parties, receptions, any gathering—every 
time I went into a room I could feel them 
sharpening their claws. It got so I shud- 
dered whenever I saw someone else's hus- 
band coming over to speak to me. They 
never blamed the husband. Even if he 
had made a pass and I had resisted him, 
which I would have done, they would 
have blamed me." 

*Your motives are always suspect if 
you're beautiful" a Broadway starlet 
adds. “I’ve had my share of casting-office 
wrestling matches . . . what girl in this 
business hasn't? but Pve always 
prided myself on having gotten where I 
am solely on my looks and ability. In 
plain words, I’ve never done anything de- 
grading. But I know that every single 
time I’ve been given a job, someone has 
said, ‘She got that job because she slept 
with so-and-so.’ It doesn’t bother me— 
I’ve grown used to it; I know it’s an oc- 
cupational hazard. But such remarks can 
really hurt some girls.” 


Jealousy Threatens Marriage 


As demonstrated by the statements of 
the model quoted in the beginning of this 
article, male jealousy can also make the 
beautiful girl’s life something less than 
beautiful. Philip Wylie and other ob- 
servers of the American scene have al- 
ready noted the apparently increasing 
insecurity of the American male—and 
from all indications, it evidently requires 
a thoroughly masculine individual, cer- 
tain of himself in every way, to endure 
and tolerate the attentions which must 
inevitably be showered on the exception- 
ally pretty woman. “My husband must 
know I love him and know he loves me,” 
a stunning New York brunette said re: 
cently. “I’m not going to be less attrac- 
tive after we’re married. Men are bound 


to continue to attempt to behave the way 
they always have. So it’s absolutely essen- 
tial for me to marry a strong, secure 
person.” 

The beautiful girl may easily create 
for a man problems which she doesn’t 
realize exist. As the center of attention 
in every room she enters, she is bound to 
draw some attention to her escort—who 
may, for a variety of reasons, be embar- 
rassed by it, become self-conscious, or in 
extreme cases even resent it. "I took 
Anita Ekberg to a press cocktail party 
one day last year," says an editor, “sim- 
ply because her studio arranged that she 
should go along with me. I was so damned 
self-conscious, I felt like a jerk." 

Unbelievable though it may sound, 
however, men may never become a prob- 
lem to the beautiful woman—because her 
beauty may be such that many men would 
hesitate either to make advances (oper- 
ating on the assumption that they would 
not have a chance) or even to call her 
up. Janis Paige confessed to reporter 
Maurice Zolotow (in the September, 
1955, issue of COSMOPOLITAN) that she 
often spent evenings by herself because 
all her male acquaintances naturally as- 
sumed that anyone as pretty as she would 
be busy. The same situation has been re- 
ported by Betsy Von Furstenberg. Nancy 
Berg. Marilyn Monroe, and others. 


Face-saving, Time-consuming 


There is another factor which some- 
times holds men aloof from the girl with 
the face of Helen of Troy. That is the 
time that the upkeep of beauty demands. 
"You've got to live as though you were 
wrapped in a bale of cotton wool," says 
Constance Woodworth, women's editor of 
The New York Journal-American. “Stay- 
ing beautiful is a full-time job. and a 
never-ending one. Once beauty starts to 
go, it seems to go all at once. You've got 
to make sure it doesn’t go—but it's a 
hopeless fight, and once you've begun to 
lose, you become all the more insecure.” 

In the case of some beautiful women. 
the upkeep is too demanding. After a 
while they grow weary of the never-end- 
ing rituals. massages, lotions, mudpacks. 
and other necessities. And in some cases 
they can be overtaken, so to speak, by 
plain women who start with no raw ma- 
terials but who are determined to culti- 
vate or create beauty of their own. 

In many respects, the beautiful women 
agree, the girl who is not born beautiful, 
but who works to achieve beauty, may be 
much better off. 

Today, to the great delight of the op- 
posite sex, most women can be attractive. 
Even the girl from a family of modest 
income can have the glow of good health 
which is the product of preventive medi- 
cine, new knowledge of nutrition, and the 
modern emphasis on sports. Her parents 


will mortgage their house, if necessary, 
to straighten ‘her teeth. Advice on the 
care of her skin and hair are in every 
periodical she picks up, and preparations 
to assist her are on sale in every five-and- 
dime store. If she wishes she can change 
the color of her hair twice a week. Even 
the opticians assist her by designing gay, 
piquant glasses to accentuate her eyes. 

What is more important, beginning 
with infancy the girl who is not excep- 
tionally pretty has to exert herself and 
frequently fight for everything she wants, 
from a little extra maternal attention to 
the right to hold her little brother’s 
stuffed kangaroo. As she grows up she 
begins to learn what people are like and 
how to get along with them. If she wishes 
to stay outside and make a snowman on 
a winter afternoon while her friends want 
to go indoors and make fudge, she has 
either to persuade them to stay outside 
or adjust to their desires. 


Loveliness Can Be Learned 


Before long, the average youngster be- 
gins to widen her horizons. She explores 
books, perhaps discovers that her music 
lessons can produce pleasure, and begins 
to wonder what she would like to be 
when she grows up. In her teens she soon 


learns that she must make a conscious 
effort to attract dates and have fun. This 
is the time of trial and error: the girl 
tries to look like Grace Kelly, and when 
that doesn’t work, she tries to copy Mari- 
lyn Monroe. She has her first faltering 
lessons in sexual encounters and realizes, 
often with emotional disturbance and 
heartache, that she has strange new feel- 
ings and experiences which involve learn- 
ing how to accept or evade youthful ad- 
vances according to her own preference. 

“Thus she approaches her young wom- 
anhood,” says a prominent psychologist, 
“equipped with some self-knowledge, and 
aware of the necessity for making the 
most of all her feminine assets.” 

“When I was young,” says a young 
married woman, “I wasn’t ugly, but I cer- 
tainly wasn’t beautiful. Neither was my 
mother . . . but she had made herself at- 
tractive by Jearning to be an agreeable 
companion, a good listener, a fine hostess, 
and by keeping herself impeccable at all 
times. I tried to imitate her. I tried to 
handle people the way she did. If I have 
any kind of personality at all today, it’s 
because I learned early in life that beauty 
comes, more often than not, from an in- 
ner good humor and serenity.” 

Cecil Beaton, the British photographer- 


designer-artist whose subjects have in- 
cluded some of the most beautiful women 
of all time, bears out that statement with 
one of his own: “Today a photographer 
tries to express beauty through a person's 
individuality. What is most important is 
the person—and as far as beauty is con- 
cerned, the classical image is a forgotten 
standard.” 


Importance of Inner Beauty 


Unfortunately, it cannot be forgotten 
by those who possess it, and to whom it 
may often be a curse. But they may take 
comfort, the doctors say, by reflecting 
that their path to happiness, adjustment 
and security lies through a sincere effort 
to develop and grow as a human being. 
Most often, this effort takes the form of 
a capacity to love—which has been de- 
fined as being able to have a relationship 
of true friendliness with other human 
beings, and having the capacity to con- 
sider the interests of other individuals. 

The women interviewed for this piece 
all agreed emphatically. And one summed 
it up in these words: “Until a girl learns 
how to love, she must realize the utter 
finality of one truth: never, under any 
circumstances, can genuine beauty be 
only skin-deep.” THE Enp 
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INTO TODAY’S PRODUCTS for beautifying women are going such miracle-workers as a skin-healer which is 
found in wheat germ, vitamins that your skin can easily absorb, greaseless humectants for a more youthful complexion, 
a new ingredient that restores natural luster to aging hair, and even that biological marvel known as “royal jelly.” 
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Modern Science and 
the Beauty Business 


Can hormone creams make you look younger? Invisible silicone “gloves” 

protect your hands? “Magnetic action” cleanse ‘your skin? Here’s what 

laboratory research is discovering about new ways to make you beautiful 
34 S 24 y 


BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 


woman may not be able to buy Mari- 

lyn Monroe’s face and figure in a 
jar or a bottle, but science is making sure 
that she can acquire speedily, and keep 
longer, a lovelier, firmer, clearer skin; 
gleaming, wavy hair; creamy-smooth 
hands that defy dishwater; teeth that 
keep their strength and whiteness; and 
make-up that doesn’t smear off lips or 
cake on the face. 

Methods and products undreamed of a 
generation ago are becoming as much a 
part of everyday beauty routine as brush- 
ing your hair or pulling on your sheer 
nylons. Some of these are already on the 
market: others are being secretly tested 
right now in research laboratories. Our 
advancing knowledge of the skin, hair, 
and teeth and physiological discoveries 
from widely divergent fields have led to 
the following fascinating discoveries. 


[ the brave new world of beauty a 


Acid mantle 

It is known that a woman’s hands take 
a greater beating every day than any 
other part of her body. Whether she be 
secretary or saleswoman, housewife or 
college girl, her hands are prey to dirt, 
bacteria, small nicks and  abrasions, 
roughness and chapping. Now cosmetics 
researchers have discovered the "acid 
mantle" of the skin. We have long known 
that the epidermis is slightly acid and 
that this acidity is measured in terms of 
hydrogen concentration of the fine film 
covering the skin surface. The degree of 
acidity is called the skin’s “pH.” The 
average female has a slightly higher pH 
than the average male. Now makers of 
hand creams and lotions, after extensive 
research, are producing preparations that 
help maintain normal pH even when 
hands are repeatedly washed or dipped in 
water. 

The newest development for hand pro- 
tection is the silicones. Hands treated 
with these “invisible gloves” were still 


smooth and soft after severe water im- 
mersion tests, while untreated hands were 
reddened and roughened by the long 
water bath. 

Added to lipstick, silicones help heal 
lips and prevent “creeping” edges. Added 
to suntan lotions, they form a protective 
covering that doesn’t wash off easily, even 
when you swim, 


Allantoin 

An ingredient found in wheat germ, rice 
polishings, and in other vegetable and 
animal substances, Allantoin is a skin- 
healer. It is also produced by earthworms, 
those busy little helpers that increase the 
organic content of your garden soil. Al- 
though the early work in Allantoin was 
directed to wound healing. later progress 
indicates that it has remarkable soothing 
properties for treating severe sunburn 
and dry. roughened skin, as well as ec- 
zema and other troublesome skin condi- 
tions. It is now being introduced into 
night creams, softening creams, suntan 
preparations, antiperspirant creams, lip- 
sticks, and lip pomades. 


Skin feeding 


So conspicuous is the damage which is 
done to skin beauty by overdryness 
that an increasing amount of scientific 
experiment is being carried on in this 
field. The effect of dry indoor heat, the 
hot, dry air of certain sections of our 
country, the skin's loss of oil and moisture 
in aging. and other factors create a dry- 
skin problem. One area of research has 
to do with “skin penetration." Years ago, 
when most creams carried their ingre- 
dients in a vehicle of mineral oil or waxes, 
claims of skin penetration were hooted 
at by doctors and by that guardian of 
health and beauty, the Food and Drug 
Administration. Mineral oil and smiliar 
cream bases have only surface action. 
However, good penetrants have been 
found, and even created synthetically in 


the laboratories. Into these penetrating 
bases go: 

Polyunsaturates. As long ago as 1929, 
biochemists began to establish the rela- 
tionship between skin health and essential 
elements in fats, called *polyunsaturates." 
But not until recently has it been possible 
to feed the essential polyunsaturates di- 
rectly to the skin tissue in a face cream. 
Tests made in England during World 
War IL, when fats were scarce, showed 
that fats could be fed through the skin's 
surface. In clinical studies, women who 
have been on Spartan diets that have 
dried and aged their skins through lack 
of fat—or even women with casual ap- 
petites—have showed definite skin im- 
provement in the elimination of lines and 
wrinkles when their skins have been fed 
with polyunsaturates. 

Hormones. Seventeen years ago, few 
people thought that the female sex hor- 
mone, estrogen, could enhance skin beauty 
if applied externally in a cream. Since 
that time, however, years of use and clini- 
cal tests have proved that creams contain- 
ing properly limited amounts of the 
hormone do tend to soften the skin, per- 
mit it to hold more moisture, thicken thc 
epidermis, and improve circulation and 
elasticity. These creams are for mature 
women—nature provides enough estrogen 
to young women. But estrogen does de- 
crease as women grow older. Hormone 
creams must be applied for six to eight 
weeks before results can be expected, and 
the preparation must be used continuous- 
ly if the skin is to retain the improvement. 

Humectants. Young skin has a cher- 
ished moisture balance that is nature's 
gift, but the skin loses its moisture with 
age. The appearance of moistening creams 
and liquids, sometimes called humectants. 
is the result of years of research. Certain 
combinations of newly discovered ingre- 
dients help the skin to keep the right 
moisture balance. In the past it was as- 
sumed, too, that you had to apply a greasy 
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Modern Science and the Beauty Business (continued) 


film to the skin to do a good lubricating 
job. Now advanced chemical knowledge 
provides an ingredient that is not greasy, 
yet has the emollient quality needed for 
certain types of softening creams; this 
substance is absorbed by the skin. A man 
need no longer look on his wife’s nightly 
beauty ritual with typical masculine aver- 
sion. In fact, he may not even be aware 
that his better half has applied her cream 
at bedtime. 

Vitamins. Vitamin A, sometimes known 
as the “skin vitamin” because it is so es- 
sential to skin beauty, is being incorpo- 
rated more and more into face creams. 
Tests prove that vitamin A, in sufficient 
quantities, will penetrate the skin enough 
to improve a woman’s complexion. 

To prevent lipstick from producing a 
drying aftereffect there’s now a special 
vitamin complex ingredient. So as not to 
remove any of this valuable ingredient, 
lips should not be blotted after applying 
this lipstick. New solvents also allow a 
better distribution of color on the lips. 
In the search for the perfect lipstick for 
television, one famous maker found in 
England a new ingredient that softens 
the lips so that the color remains without 
a drying effect. This firm’s experiments 
with new pigments for make-up founda- 
tions also led to the discovery of methods 
of adding color to the foundation’s basic 
vehicle in such a way that the shade does 
not darken as moisture evaporates from 
the skin. 


Magnetic action 


A new skin cleanser is making its bow. 
It is based on a new principle, magnetic 
action, by which the lotion’s cleansing 
effect is supposed to extend through five 
layers of the skin. The theory is that, be- 
cause make-up and grime carry a nega- 
tive electrical charge, the new cleansing 
liquid, which carries a positive electrical 
charge, will magnetically attract dirt to 
the surface, where it can be wiped off. 


Light refraction 

To pick up light and give the skin a 
luminous look, there is a new group of 
make-up aids, recently introduced, that 
contain a light-refraction ingredient said 
to add delicacy and eliminate shadows. 


Allergies 


Recognition of allergies has led not only 
to the production of nonallergic creams, 
powders, and nail polish, but, recently, 
to the development of an invisible cream 
that blocks ultraviolet rays from the sun- 
sensitive or allergic skin. It is greaseless 
and odorless. Here is a passport to the 
beach for the true sun-allergic, who can- 
not tolerate even the smallest amount of 
ultraviolet. For the sun-worshiper who 
doesn’t want to tan too darkly, the labo- 
ratories have come up with a chemical 
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fusion of a sun screen and a silioone. It’s 
a colorless liquid that blocks off the burn- 
ing rays but lets you achieve a rich shade 
of bronze. 


Shampoos 


New shampoo ingredients leave the hair 
with its natural tendency to curl instead 
of washing the waving quality right out 
of the hair with the grime. Research 
in the complex chemical field of esters 
has produced ingredients that reduce or 
eliminate stinging and smarting. And we 
can now add to rinses an ingredient that 
actually adds gloss, the kind of sheen 
nature puts on healthy young hair. 


PVP 


When setting your hair after shampoo- 
ing it, you may take advantage of one 
of the forward steps in cosmetic chemistry 
by using a hair-setting spray that has no 
irritant properties. PVP, a compound 
with a long, complicated chemical name, 
has the ability to render some hitherto 
irritating ingredients nonirritating. Origi- 
nated first as a substitute for blood 
plasma when no plasma was available, 
PVP ie finding more and more uses in 
many types of cosmetic products. Used in 
hair-setting sprays, it not only controls 
the hair but, instead of producing the old- 
fashioned shellacked effect, it leaves hair 
softer and more natural-looking. 


New neutralizer 

In self-neutralizing rod-type do-it-your- 
self permanents the waving liquid has 
been made creamy in consistency so 
that it clings to the hair and does not 
drip when applied. The time you need 
to give yourself a home permanent has 
been drastically cut down by waving 
liquids that penetrate more quickly. End 
papers are treated with lanolin to cut 
down the possibility of brittle, dried-out 
ends. In fact, every step has been studied 
to make the wave a faster and easier 
process. 


Hair coloring 


The most recent development to appear 
in the hair-coloring field is a chemical 
that is a blessing for the gray-haired 
woman who, until now, has had to choose 
between streaked yellow hair and the risk 
of a purplish look, so often the result of 
tinting. The new tinting process elimi- 
nates developing agents like hydrogen 
peroxide, leaves gray hair shimmering, 
and blends salt-and-pepper hair into a 
smoky color. It has been designed to last 
from shampoo to shampoo and it won't 
wear or rub off. 


Fluoride 


After many years of research fluoride 
has been added to certain brands of tooth- 
paste. It has been claimed that extensive 


tests of this product on a group of thou- 
sands of volunteers cut down tooth de- 
cay considerably. Fluoride combines with 
the surface enamel to make teeth more re- 
sistant to mouth acids that cause decay. 


Biological 

We read of rejuvenating preparations 
that incorporate chicken embryo, horse 
serum, goat’s milk, and the latest, plank- 
ton, those minute creatures familiar to 
readers of The Sea Around Us. Most fas- 
cinating is “royal jelly,” always consid- 
ered by scientists to be a biological 
marvel. This is the substance made by 
worker bees to keep the queen bee a 
queen. She lives years while the poor 
workers live only months, She is more 
beautiful and, certainly, the reproductive 
marvel that keeps the hive populated. 
Here, as with hormones, sex insinuates 
itself into the business of beautifying. But 
whatever powers “royal jelly” possesses, 
it does have identifiable proteins, nitro- 
gen, and vitamins of the B complex. Just 
as hormones and vitamins have been 
added to the very special—and expensive 
—creams that combat skin aging, so 
“royal jelly,” now incorporated into two 
face creams, is the current substance for 
which wonder-working claims are made. 


Packaging 

Aerosol containers are the biggest news- 
makers in the field, and their use is only 
in its lusty infancy. You’ll probably meet 
up with hand lotion sprayed instead of 
smoothed on your hands, or a personal 
deodorant in an aerosol container. Now 
being tested is a sprayed-on foot-ease 
powder with deodorant, fungicidal, and 
astringent properties—this is certainly 
the most practical way to dispense such 
a preparation. Recently developed is the 
*meterspray," which sprays a controlled 
amount of the product it contains. Such 
a gadget would be useful in dispensing 
medical preparations which must be taken 
in carefully measured doses. Plastic spray 
bottles are also making news. One plastic 
dispenser sprays you with suntan oil, en- 
abling you to reach the unreachable spots 
like your back. And if you get a sunburn, 
you needn't touch the painful, burned area 
at all—simply spray on sunburn liquid. 

A decade ago only a few thousand dol- 
lars a year were going into cosmetics 
research. Now hundreds of thousands are 
being spent, and the gap between phar- 
maceuticals and cosmetics is closing. One 
leading cosmetics company has set up 
a panel of Ph.D.'s, M.D.’s, biochemists, 
microbiologists, and other scientists. 
The lights are burning in laboratories 
and reference libraries—to bring you 
better products for more effective beauty 
care. Today's research for tomorrow's 
beauty might well be the watchword for 
the whole cosmetics industry. THE END 
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ELOISE ENGLISH, one of the six women on the company's executive committee, coined the word “Slenderella.” Once a 
Lt. Commander in the Waves, she is the Fashion Academy’s “best-dressed woman," directs work of 750 women. 


American Beauty in Paris 


Our Jon Whitcomb tells how the shape of Parisiennes to come may well be 


controlled by Slenderella, America's answer to the 


BY JON WHITCOMB 


E ou just lie down on this little 
table, ma chérie, close your 
eyes, think lovely thoughts— 


and forty-five minutes later you feel sim- 
ply divine!" This remark, or one rather 
like it, was being repeated this week on 
the upper floors of a building in Paris 
at 4, Square de l'Opéra. French ladies of 
all descriptions, shapes, and occupations 
were passing le mot, and as a result, the 
shop at 4, Square de l'Opéra is too small 
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to hold Suzette and Francoise. Plans are 
now being made to open a second Paris 
shop of Slenderella International bientót. 


Fairy-Tale Success 


With. a real live princess as manager, 
Slenderella's French branch is the new 
pearl in a string of 121 American-de- 
signed beads. Cinderella never had it so 
good as Slenderella, or so quickly. 

Not long ago I visited the Slenderella 


wandering waistline 


salon in Paris as the guest of Princess 
Iréne Mdivani, a streamlined brunette 
severely chic in a black frock and pearls. 
The princess went very well with her 
surroundings: a severe, discreet entrance 
at one corner of a discreet, fashionable 
plaza, an entrance hall in black and 
white tiles with a stairway leading to 
salons carpeted in discreet, well-bred 
emerald. On the way up I passed clipped 
shrubs in boxes and a bird-cage mural 


deftly punctuating one wall. Scuttlebutt 
has it that both the princess and her as- 
sistant, Lud Gaillard, were swiped from 
Schiaparelli. 

So far Slenderella is only flirting with 
the idea of a string of salons (under a 
different name) for men; in any case, 
there was a good deal of giggling and 
many jolly cracks in French when I ex- 
pressed a desire to try out the facilities 
myself. The princess threw back the cur- 
tains before an alcove off the reception 
room and showed me an upholstered 
table with the top divided into sections. 
I lay down on it and grasped a bar be- 
hind my head, and the princess pressed 
a button somewhere outside my range of 
vision. I felt a gentle undulation begin 
beneath my shoulder blades, but it was 
hard to tell whether the movement was 
circular, or back and forth. I had 
just begun to relax and get into the 
spirit of things when the princess 
made me get up and lie down the 
other way, with my feet up where my 
head had been. This time the motion 
went on at the derriére level. “Mon 
Dieu!" I observed, “C’est magnifique!” 
And that exhausted my command of 
French. 


A Vibrant Table Service 


The table, which forms the heart of 
the Slenderella empire, came originally 
from a Midwestern university campus. 
Larry Mack, now president and principal 
owner of the firm, got into the salon 
business in Ohio shortly after leaving 
college. Especially interested in weight 
reduction, he felt that posture and a 
general feeling of well-being contributed 
as much as anything else to the solution 
of women's weight-control problems, and 
he was searching for a device which 
would mechanize the business. A girl 
named Eloise English introduced him to 
a prominent university engineer, Pro- 
fessor H. L. Alexander, who submitted 
six different models to Mack at the end 
of eighteen months of experimenting. 
After investing $8,000 in this research, 
Mack decided on one of the mechanisms, 
and a local manufacturer agreed to make 
pilot models. The vibrating table is now 
put out by a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Slenderella, which also has its own fi- 
nance company and produces vitamin and 
mineral tablets which are distributed 
in its salons. 

Automation permits a few attendants 
to serve many customers, and the de- 
sign of the table enables clients to 
receive treatments without undressing. 
Miss English, an Ohio State graduate 
who coined the word Slenderella when 
an earlier use of the name Silhouette 
misfired, is now Vice-President in 
charge of National Operations. With a 
total of 121 outlets throughout the world 
(117 of them in the United States), Miss 
English keeps busy packing minks and 
hats and supervising gala openings in 


places like Zurich, Honolulu, and Palm 
Beach. A tall, ramrod-straight, handsome 
girl who must be her firm’s best adver- 
tisement, Eloise of necessity dresses to 
the teeth for her public appearances. 

Shortly before my trip to Paris, I had 
lunch at Twenty-One with the President 
and the Vice-President. Brown-eyed 
Larry Mack was conservative in a brown 
business suit. Miss English, fresh from 
a Miami ribbon-cutting ceremony, was a 
Slenderella-type vision in red wool, eb- 
ony mink, and a white ermine cartwheel 
hat. She had lost her voice in Florida 
and could communicate with us only 
in whispers. 

The theory behind Slenderella is that 
most women would like to be slim and 
attractive, but find the necessary steps 
too much trouble. Slenderella gets 
around this objection by eliminating 
rigid diets and making everything else 
easy. The Slenderella system combines 
mild dieting, regular massage, and pos- 
ture instruction, but the clincher is the 
guarantee. On the basis of the client’s 
height and build, the salon manager com- 
putes her ideal measurements, and Slen- 
derella promises her the final result in 
writing. This concern for measurements 
instead of weight typifies the firm’s ap- 
proach to the form divine. 

Having digested some of Slenderella’s 
statistics, I began jotting down the fig- 
ures I had heard over lunch. Eighteen 
shops to date in New York City. One 
hundred twenty-one altogether. Shops 
open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. five days a 
week and from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. on Satur- 
days. Treatment period forty-five min- 
utes, fee two dollars. The achievements 
are staggering: in the five years of Slen- 
derella’s existence, the salons have re- 
fashioned the figures of more than three 
million women, from whom they have 
removed a combined fifty million inches. 
The lesson is: do something for women 
easier and better than they can do it 
themselves—and become the most popu- 
lar fairy godmother of all time. 


Some Slim Firm Believers 


America’s conquest of the European 
waistline has not been tranquil. The 
French Ministry of Health is still saying 
No to Slenderella’s mineral-and-vitamin 
wafers. The French view, unconditioned 
by our years of vitamin advertising, holds 
that if you need something like that it 
is up to a doctor to prescribe it. In Eng- 
land there will be no Slenderella shops 
at all until the government relents on 
its decree that any Slenderella salon 
must be British-owned and the equip- 
ment British-manufactured. But Europe 
is a big place. Slenderella is about to 
add Milan, Madrid, Rome, Dusseldorf, 
Amsterdam, and Brussels to the fold, and 
there seems no end to the millions of 
problem tummies on beyond. 

The first celebrity I met in Paris who 
goes regularly to the Slenderella shop 


FRENCH BALLERINA, Mlle. Ly- 
cette Darsonval, doesn’t need to lose any 
inches, but she goes to the Slenderella 


salon in Paris regularly “for relax.” 


EA 


MME. LA COMTESSE (center) and 
Lucette Caron join Whitcomb for Paris 
lunch and talk of Slenderella, painter 
Toulouse-Lautrec, niece Leslie Caron. 
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has no use whatever for re-proportioning. 
Lycette Darsonval, premiere ballerina of 
the Paris Opera, is a fragile-looking 
blonde with muscles of steel and the fig- 
ure of a marble Diana. “I go for relax,” 
she said. (And that’s all she said. Mlle. 
Darsonval does not know English.) At- 
tendants report that she makes regular 
visits because she likes the effect of pas- 
sive massage. As for the English, Lycette 
expects to learn a few new words when 
she arrives in New York this October 
to dance in the United States for the 
first time. 


Friends Among the “400” 


Mme. Claude St. Cyr, also a Slenderella 
patron, makes hats. She is milliner for 
the Queen Mother, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Princess Margaret. Mme. St. Cyr also has 
an international reputation as modiste. 
A plump, brown-eyed woman with a daz- 
zling smile, she is another Frenchwoman 
whose English remains scanty. In her 
salon, surrounded by feathers, chiffon, 
and jeweled silk, she tried on a couple 
of her creations for me. She said in 
French that she was losing weight with 
Slenderella, and I asked her what she 
thought of this mad American enterprise. 
“I believe,” she said, “on the table.” 

Later on I met a number of other ladies 
who have latched on to this foreign gim- 
mick for the waistline. If you saw the 
film “Moulin Rouge,” starring José Ferrer 
as the artist Toulouse-Lautrec, you will 
remember Suzanne Flon as one of his 
leading ladies. Now starring on the stage 
in Paris in the play “Le Mal Court,” 
which translates roughly into “Evil Gets 
Around,” Miss Flon told me she is one 
meter, 60 centimeters tall (5/3") and 
can't decide what to do with her hair. She 
had it short for Joan of Arc in the play 
*L'Alouette" (“The Lark”) in which she 
toured France, the Low Countries and 
North Africa last summer, but now it’s 
halfway back to long. Her next job after 
the play: to do the screen version of “The 
Lark.” 

Mme. Carven, whose clothes for jeunes 
filles and perfumes, like Ma Griffe, make 
her a big-shot couturiére, let me see her 
new collection. The big story here was a 
whole spectrum of blues and off-reds, in- 
spired by a recent Carven trip to the 
Middle East. And not one could possibly 
be worn except by a woman with a natu- 
rally modest waistline or by a graduate 
of Slenderella. 

Society was represented on the Slender- 
ella roster by the Comtesse Guy de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, whose relationship to 
the painter of the Ferrer movie is com- 
plicated. He was her father-in-law’s first 
cousin. I had lunch with Mme. la Com- 
tesse at Maxim’s, a famous French res- 
taurant where she felt and looked right 
at home. An imposing grande dame with 
lively dark eyes and black hair, she is 
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a social authority and cooking expert for 
French magazines as well as a grand- 
mother. Lunch was a succession of audi- 
ences with passing diners, and at least 
four gentlemen, on entering the room, 
kissed her hand. The Comtesse has a son 
and daughter in college in the U.S., and 
recently drove 13,000 miles through the 
States. Sampling our cooking during her 
stops at Midwestern motels, which she 
adored, she developed pronounced opin- 
ions on the state of American cooking. 
“Your salads and vegetables are magnifi- 
cent, but you put something awful called 
‘French Dressing’ over everything—and 
I loathe all that gelatin.” 

She urged me to send her an Amer- 
ican salad cookbook, as she is writ- 
ing one herself which she feels will put 
the Yankee viewpoint into French dishes. 
Ultimately, the conversation got around 
to the movie *Moulin Rouge," a film that 
infuriated most of the surviving members 
of the Toulouse-Lautrec family. John 
Huston, the director, called on the Com- 
tesse before starting the film, but the 
interview did not prevent a twist in the 
script which she feels is insulting. “That 
ending!" she said, tossing her St. Cyr hat. 
*Dying drunk in a gutter! Absolute li- 
bel! The fact is, he died peacefully in 
bed. Some disease or other. And he wasn't 
a monster, as in the movie. Of course, he 
was a bit odd-looking. You have to re- 
member that he couldn't help it—his 
mother and father were cousins and so 
were one set of grandparents. All that 
in-breeding, you see. Well, we'd all like 
to sue, but it's far too late now. The 
movie is over and finished." 

Mme. Caron Graves, also a grand- 
mother, provided by far the liveliest visit 
I enjoyed with the Slenderella sorority 
of France. Under her maiden name of 
Lucette Caron she is Paris fashion editor 
for Mademoiselle and visits the U. S. at 
least once a year. Her niece, Leslie Caron, 
is an M-G-M star. Lucette has led, to put 
it mildly, a rather checkered life and 
gives the strong impression that if it 
could have been managed she would have 
pepped things up still further. An aris- 
tocratic face surrounded by graying hair 
does not prepare you for the disarming 
bluntness of her remarks. 


No Fading Charms for Her 


Discussing the merits of men on either 
side of the Atlantic, Miss Caron ob- 
served that. if you asked her. Frenchmen 
were all right for a couple of weeks, but 
for the long pull, give her an American 
every time. 

“I marry only Americans.” she went 
on with a broad grin. “I met my present 
Lusband when I was still married to my 
first. He said. ‘I'll look you up when 
we're fifty, just in case.’ He did, and I 
married him. We had never written to 
each other dvring those twenty-six years. 


which makes it all rather enchanting. 

“I got to Hollywood and M-G-M long 
before my niece ever did,” she said. “In 
1947 I was still a captain in the French 
Army. Metro was doing a war film with 
Greer Garson, and they imported me as 
technical expert. They took one look at 
my uniform and made me wear it for the 
next year in California. They said it 
looked more impressive. 

“Stop me if you’re bored—I can tell 
you mad things about Hollywood until 
midnight. They needed horses for this 
war film, and they didn't think the ones 
they had looked right, so 1 had to visit a 
ranch and choose three horses that looked 
French. Can you bear it? Then there 
were the lupines. We were on location at 
Carmel, which was supposed to be Brit- 
tany in the picture. Lupines were grow- 
ing all over the hillsides. I knew there 
were no lupines in Brittany, but 1 didn't 
think anyone would notice it. Then after 
we did the scenes the research depart- 
ment accused me of carelessness. 1 told 
them I had arranged with the French 
Minister of the Interior to plant Brittany 
with lupines and when the picture came 
out they would all be up. They took mv 
word for it.” 


Puts Best Foot Forward 


With these ladies spreading the Slen- 
derella word around Paris, there would 
seem to be no publicity problem in this 
area. The firm approves the term “slen- 
derizing” but never permits “reducing.” 
Other words associated with the more 
painful aspects of changing shape are 
regarded by Slenderella with horror. 
Some time ago an English photographer 
brought an actress around to the Paris 
shop for publicity pictures. Princess 
Mdivani was off that day, and the shots 
were made in her absence. She was as- 
tounded to see a copy of the London 
Daily Mirror next day showing a young 
lady posing for leg art. skirts raised high, 
on a Slenderella table. The headline 
read, “The Battle of the Bulges!” 

Watchdog and diplomat for Slender- 
ella publicity in Europe is a transplanted 
American woman named Dorothy Masson 
who has lived abroad most of her life. 
Miss Masson sees to it that Slenderella 
puts its best foot forward toward the 
press, and her acquaintance with the 
haut monde, titled or otherwise, keeps 
an interesting enterprise frosted with 
glamour for the public press. 

Whether Slenderella will branch out 
with shops for men is still in the talking 
stage. A pilot salon for New York City 
is being discussed, but as yet no name 
for it has been chosen. When that day 
comes, no one will be able to telephone 
in. as Tallulah Bankhead did recently, 
and get the reply she did: “I’m sorry, 
sir. but Slenderella is exclusively for 
women.” The Exp 
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Here is the very latest news to help give you a fashionable figure 


BY DONALD G. 
hysiologists are continually dis- 
covering new facts about diet and 
exercise, and doing their best to 
correct popular misconceptions. Some of 
their findings may revise old ideas of 
yours or give you new ones that you can 
apply, without any great effort, to 
achieve better figure control and muscle 
tone, and the zest for living that is 
inseparable from beauty. 


Does exercise control weight? .Reg- 
ular exercise helps. The habit of walking 
an hour a day disposes of the calories of 
thirty-five pounds of angel food cake in 
a year's time, the equivalent of more than 
ten pounds of body fat. The habit of 
walking a few blocks to and from work 
can easily dispose of three or four thou- 
sand calories a month. Exercise makes 
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body fires burn more energetically and 
consume more fuel (calories). But, you 
ask, doesn’t exercise make you hungrier, 
so that you eat back all the calories you 
have lost? Not necessarily, according to 
studies by the Department of Nutrition 
at Harvard University. Strenuous exer- 
cise may make you hungrier than usual, 
but moderate exercise does not seem to 
increase the appetite in proportion to 
the calories burned. 


How should reducers exercise? Ex- 
cess fat accumulates slowly and disap- 
pears slowly. Exercise should be mild 
and regular, and preferably a part of 
some muscular activity you enjoy so that 
exercise will be prolonged. Walking is 
excellent if you move briskly, swing your 
arms freely, try to carry yourself erect. 


Many routine exercises for fat people 
don’t get to the middle of their problem, 
the sagging abdomen. These two simple 
exercises strengthen important “shape- 
holding” muscles of the abdomen and 
back and can be done anywhere, any 
time of day: (1) Pull the abdominal wall 
in and out. (2) Draw hips and lower ribs 
together, first on one side, then the other. 


Is housework exercise? Most house- 
wives need more or different exercise. 
Dr. J. B. Orr and Dr. I. Leitch, who 
studied the energy requirements of vari- 
ous activities, rated housework at 70 
calories per hour, on the average. Some 
women work harder than others, but the 
average housewife does 560 calories 
worth of work in an eight-hour day A 
125-pound woman of moderate vigor 
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spends about the following number of 
calories per hour in performing her ordi- 
nary household tasks: 


Sitting, sewing, writing, 
peeling potatoes, reading, 


standing 30 
Driving a car 50 
Troning ... 55 
Knitting . 40 
Washing floors . 70 


Sweeping with broom 
Making beds 
Dishwashing 


Few of these activities require a sus- 
tained, vigorous effort of the powerful 
long muscles of legs, shoulders, arms and 
torso, so important to physical condition- 
ing and posture. 


Is play valuable exercise? Satur- 
day golfers “work” about three times 
as hard as housewives, but think they're 
having fun. Playing bridge is as hard 
work as peeling potatoes. Horseback 
riding, when the horse merely walks, 
burns up about 125 of your calories per 
hour—a little more than if you did the 
walking yourself. But if the horse trots, 
you are exercising, though you may not 
realize it, at the strenuous rate of 600 
calories per hour. Here are other recrea- 
tions that are surprisingly potent exer- 
cises for weight control and physical 
conditioning: 


Dancing, brisk (fox trot).... 215 
Waltzing 2 170 
Playing table tennis ee 
Gardening: sisas 100 
Piano playing (moderatel 

fast) ... .. 100 
Singing 
Skating 
Swimming ... 


The number of calories spent depends 
upon your weight and upon the vigor 
with which you throw your weight 
around. 


Does weather affect exercise? Win- 
ter exercise uses more energy than sum- 
mer exercise. An hour’s walk in warm 
weather won't burn so many calories as 
the same walk in frigid weather. Cold 
stimulates the body to maintain high mus- 
cle tone and to make unnecessarily ener- 
getic movements, wasteful of calories. 
Other things being equal, you need fewer 
food calories in summer and will gain 
weight if you eat as heartily as you do 
in winter. Profuse sweating in warm 
weather gives the illusion that bucket- 
fuls of calories are pouring out, but this 
is just the body's way of keeping in- 
ternal temperature from becoming dan- 
gerously high. 


Does exercise increase appetite? 
The body regulates food intake to energy 
expenditure with remarkable precision 
in persons whose weight fluctuates little. 
But there's a time lag. Professor R. A. 
McCance and Dr. E. M. Widdowson, 
eminent British authorities on nutrition, 
found that the food intake of a large 
group of people did not increase or de- 
crease in proportion to their muscular 
exertion for the day. But their food in- 
take was correlated to the amount of 
energy they spent two days before. 


Is exercise hard on the heart? Not 
if you're healthy. A normal heart can 
stand any amount of exercise. However, 
since at middle age the condition of heart 
and blood vessels cannot be known with 
absolute certainty, after middle life the 
rule of wisdom is moderate, regular mus- 
cular activity, not sporadic bursts of great 
effort. You can get as much exercise from 
five hours of leisurely bicycling as from 
ten rounds of furious boxing. 


Can exercise be hazardous? Heavy 
lifting by the untrained and exercise 
continued to extreme fatigue may be 
injurious. Lifting done with the upper 
half of the body bent forward—as in lean- 
ing over a sink to raise a window, or 
lifting a child from a playpen—can cause 
severe low back pain. Moderately heavy 
lifting can precipitate hernia, especially 
in men. Learn to lift with your long leg 
muscles. Save your back by lifting in 
line with your center of gravity, an im- 
aginary vertical line that runs more or 
less through the center of your body 
when you stand erect. 

No exercise is too strenuous for a 
normal person if he stops before he is 
fatigued or badly out of breath. Com- 
petitive sports and games may overtax a 
person who is not in prime physical con- 
dition, because his wish to beat his op- 
ponent, or to prove he's as tough as he 
ever was, may lead to overexertion. Golf 
consists mostly of walking, which is not 
strenuous unless it is too rapid or is con- 
tinued too long. 

Stair-climbing is as strenuous as you 
make it. If you take your time, stair- 
climbing will take no more energy than 
sauntering on level ground. You burn 
four or five calories climbing an ordinary 
flight of stairs between floors, whether 
you race up in two seconds or take two 
minutes. Many physicians allow heart 
patients (not during acute attacks or 
convalescence) to climb stairs if they 
take it easy. 


How about special-food diets? Some 
low-calorie foods, nutritious though they 
may be, are sometimes overemphasized in 
dramatized redficing diets, for no reason 
that impresses nutritionists. Most obesity 


specialists agree that a good reducing 
diet should allow a variety of common 
foods, not only because such a variety 
provides known and unknown nutrients 
from which the body can select what it 
needs, but because a varied diet is the 
kind a reducer should learn to live with. 


Is skipping meals harmful? Doc- 
tors say there is no danger that vital 
body parts will be “used up” unless 
you've been starving a long time. The 
vital protein part of tissues and organs 
is never converted into energy as long 
as you have a little body fat to furnish 
calories. Your liver can store as much as 
six ounces of glycogen or “liver sugar.” 
As this reserve is used up, blood-sugar 
levels drop and you begin to feel hungry. 
If no food is available, the body will be- 
gin to draw on fat stores to feed its fires. 


Are vitamins food? No, since they 
furnish no calories and are not structural 
parts of the body. Enzymes activate thou- 
sands of intricate chemical processes of 
life; vitamins are working partners of 
certain enzymes. Some vitamins may work 
in additional ways: the complete story of 
how any vitamin works is still unknown. 


Activity increases requirements of thia- 
mine, riboflavin, and niacin. 


Does toasting reduce calories? No, 
unfortunately. Toasting changes some 
starch into dextrin, a modified form of 
starch, but calorie content is not altered. 
All kinds of bread, except those contain- 
ing dates and nuts, have almost the same 
number of calories for slices of equal 
weight and moisture content. 


Does water make fat? No, but it 
shows as weight on the scales. Steam 
cabinets, hot baths and violent exercise 
boil off large amounts of “weight” in the 
form of sweat. “Water weight” is quickly 
restored by drinking. Water drunk with 
meals does not turn food into fat or 
dilute stomach contents. Fluids scarcely 
linger in the stomach at all, but flow 
through quickly along a channel known 
as the “stomach street.” 


How useful are sugar substitutes? 
When you use a saccharin or Sucaryl tab- 
let instead of a teaspoon of sugar in a cup 
of coffee, you save sixteen calories, an 
amount too trivial to consider. But a per- 
son who drinks eight cups of coffee a 


day can save 128 calories, equal to two 
Martinis. Noncaloric sweeteners are use- 
ful and harmless, but they have no mys- 
terious fat-melting properties. What 
counts is the total caloric intake from 
all that is eaten, Noncaloric sweeteners, 
therefore, do not free the reducer for un- 
limited indulgence in food. 


Does “nibbling” curb appetite? 
Many diet authorities now believe that a 
smal] amount of food taken an hour or 
so before a meal helps to control appe- 
tite and make low-calorie menus more 
satisfying. Try eating your dessert before 
dinner instead of after it. The snack 
should be something allowed on a re- 
ducing diet, not added to it. A modest 
sweet raises blood levels quickly; a 
cracker with cheese is assimilated more 
slowly, but the effect lasts longer. 


Do bedtime snacks turn into fat? 
Not unless they push one’s total daily 
food intake above maintenance needs. In 
fact, you lose weight while you sleep, if 
you haven’t eaten too much the previous 
day. You burn about one calorie per 
minute just to maintain basal me- 
tabolism—body temperature, heartbeat, 
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breathing, etc. Thus, during eight hours' 
sleep you lose about 500 calories, equal 
to a little over two ounces of body fat. 


Do curbs and supplements help? 
Anti-appetite drugs that are prescribed 
by physicians usually contain some form 
of amphetamine, most often dextro- 
amphetamine (Dexedrine), which in- 
duces a feeling of well-being and reduces 
the appetite so it is easier to adhere to 
a reducing diet. Properly used, the am- 
phetamines are quite free from undesir- 
able side-effects, except that they may 
keep one awake if taken too late in the 
day. À new non-amphetamine drug, Mera- 
tran, speeded the weight loss of obese pa- 
tients attending Welfare Island Dispen- 
sary, New York, under the direction of 
Dr. Thomas McGavack. Patients on re- 
ducing diets who took Meratran lost 
about one pound more per week than did 
those who dieted without the drug. 
Reducing supplements and appetite 
curbs sold to the general public are 
harmless but not miraculous. Many of 
them contain various mixtures of good 
things that quite ordinary foods provide 
more cheaply: milk or egg proteins, skim 
milk powder, a little sugar or saccharin, 
perhaps some calcium or a modest quota 
of the less expensive vitamins. The cal- 
orie content is usually too low to have 
any physical effect in restoring energy 
or suppressing hunger, but taking a 
*magic" tablet which looks like medicine 
may reinforce the dieter's will to reduce. 


What about cocktails? Alcohol can- 
not be stored as body fat. The body has 
to burn alcohol promptly and get rid of 
it completely. But while alcohol is being 
burned, an equal number of calories 
from ordinary foods are spared for other 
uses, including the formation of body fat. 
Thus, alcohol calories must be counted 
like all other kinds in weight control. 
Cocktails taken before a meal tend to 
stimulate appetite and make low-calorie 
diets less satisfying. 


Is “middle-age spread” avoidable? 
For most people a combination of moder- 
ate exercise and moderate food curtail- 
ment is sufficient to prevent middle-age 
obesity, with no other measures, believes 
Dr. George H. Berryman of the University 
of Illinois College of Medicine. Do not 
shun bread, potatoes, and other good 
foods common to American diets. Eat a 
little less of all the foods to which you are 
accustomed; refuse second helpings. Com- 
bine this with a little mild exercise every 
day—square-dancing, lawn-mowing, walk- 
ing instead of riding—and there’s an 
excellent chance that middle-age spread 
will never happen to you. Tue Enp 
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What Happened to the 
Saturday Night Bath? 


oday it’s so easy to take a bath 

that the once respectable custom 

of bathing once a week, tradition- 
ally on Saturday night, has vanished 
along with cisterns, soft soap, and the 
galvanized washtub heating slowly on 
the kitchen range. Modern equipment 
has made bathing a daily ritual whose 
object is no longer solely to get clean. A 
relaxed or stimulated body, improved skin 
tone, better circulation, and relief from 
muscular aches are some of the pleasant 
by-products of the modern bath that give 
a lift to one’s sense of well-being and 
improve one’s personal appearance. 


Cold beauty baths help to control 
weight and are great stimulants of muscle 
tone and metabolism. Shivering is na- 
ture’s way of making muscles work to 
produce heat to warm the body. This 
burns calories, so every time you shiver 
you lose weight, too infinitesimal an 
amount to measure. A cold bath makes 
one’s blood flow vigorously and keeps 
the body “exercising” internally. It has 
been calculated that a cold bath or 
shower (40°F) increases metabolism 
nearly twelve times above resting level. 
The late Dr. James S. McLester recom- 
mended the cold bath to all reducers who 
react to the shock of cool water with a 
warm afterglow. Persons in ill health, or 
those who react with chill and depression 
instead of warmth, had better stick to 
temperate baths. Don’t stay in a cold 
bath too long. Shock can be lessened by 
starting with a warm shower and gradu- 
ally lowering the temperature, or by 
warming up with exercises before taking 
the plunge. 

For greatest stimulation, take a hot 
bath and finish with a quick cold shower. 
Then dry yourself vigorously with a rough 
towel, if your skin is normal. A “salt 
towel” is even more stimulating. This is 
an ordinary coarse towel soaked in strong 
salt solution, wrung out, and dried. 


Hot vs. cool baths. Cold baths are less 
cleansing than warm baths. Tepid baths 
usually are sedative and relaxing, but if 
too prolonged can be depressing. Hot 
baths are best for easing aches and mus- 
cle pains. Hot baths can be relaxing, but, 
perversely, they can also be stimulating 
to some people. Have some of your sleep- 
less nights come after taking hot baths? 
If so, take your bath earlier, don’t stay 
in so long, or reduce the temperature. 


Cold baths are too stimulating to be 
taken at night, if you want to go to sleep. 


Shower vs. tub. Showers are more hy- 
gienic than tub baths. The sting of a 
needlelike shower spray gives a mod- 
erate boost to skin tone. Tub baths per- 
mit more thorough soaking, even if some 
of the soaking is in soiled water. Neck- 
deep tub baths are best for applying 
moist heat to an aching body. 


Too many baths? Soap and water re- 
move some natural oil from the skin. 
Very oily skins can tolerate a great deal 
of soap and water, but extremely dry skins 
(more common in older people) cannot, 
especially in winter when dry air of 
heated buildings aggravates the condi- 
tion. In summer humidity and perspira- 
tion modify the effects of soap and, in- 
deed, make more soap desirable for most 
people. Very dry skins can be cleansed 
with oils and creams and paper tissues, 
with soaping of local areas and occasional 
“regular” baths. For rough, dry skin, 
add an ounce of mineral oil to the bath 
water, or use commercial bath oil. 


Soapless baths are usually prescribed 
for persons who have eczema, skin in- 
flammations, itchy skin, and other condi- 
tions that might be worsened by soap. 
Doctors call these protective, skin-sooth- 
ing baths “colloidal baths.” Add a little 
water to one pound of cornstarch and 
add the paste to a tubful of water. Bathe, 
then pat yourself dry—don’t rub—so as to 
leave an invisible, soothing film on the 
skin. Instead of cornstarch you can use 
oatmeal and baking soda. Dissolve a cup 
of baking soda in the bath water. Place 
a couple of cups of cooked oatmeal in 
a cheesecloth bag, swish the bag around 
the tub and squeeze out the milky con- 
tents. Use the oatmeal bag as a sponge. 
You can prepare a reasonable fac- 
simile of a milk bath by thoroughly mix- 
ing cornstarch and a little liquid lanolin 
or mineral oil (or heavy cream, if you 
crave verisimilitude) with the bath water. 
Commercial preparations generally con- 
tain mixtures of lanolin, mucilage, per- 
fume, mineral oil, and petroleum jelly. 
The oils they leave soothe dry skins. 


Steam baths cause a lavish outflow of 
perspiration that “cleans deep” and is 
often beneficial. But don’t expect steam to 
boil off any body fat. Actually, by raising 


The Bettmann Archive 


Around the turn of the century too-frequent 
bathing was considered unhealthy. Usually, 
hair was washed no oftener than once a month. 


body temperature, a microscopic amount 
of fat can be made to disappear. But 
you'd need a jeweler’s scales to detect it. 


Bath salts smell good and some give 
off tickling little bubbles. In addition, 
many bath salts serve the more prosaic 
purpose of softening tap water, thus mak- 
ing it tolerable to sensitive skins, and of 
decreasing the stubbornness of the ring 
around the tub. “Reducing bath salts” 
that are supposed to melt off body fat 
are of the same nature as unicorns. 


Mineral baths given at spas and hot 
springs benefit the patient, if they do, 
mostly because of enforced rest, relaxa- 
tion, good diet and medical supervision, 
rather than because of any miraculous 
qualities of the water, most physicians 
believe. However, if you have a yen for a 
mineral bath, sprinkle epsom salts or 
coarse rock salt in the tub and you'll have 
bath water very similar to that of famous 
health resorts. 


Shampoos. The modern shampoo is 
such an efficient cleanser that virtually 
all the oil on hair is removed with the 
dirt. Women with very dry scalps should 
restore some of this oil after shampooing, 
unless the preparation used provides oil. 
Proper drying is important. Hair is weak 
when wet. Do not rub wet hair briskly 
with a towel. Dry it with gentle heat, 
under the sun, or in a current of warm 
air from a hand dryer. Canopy-type 
beauty shop hair dryers must be regulated 
to avoid overheating that could injure hair 
by excessive drying, leaving it brittle. 
Dull hair usually is the fault of hard 
water. Water can be softened by the ad- 
dition of about one part of some good 
water-softening agent, such as Calgon, to 
100 parts of water. Vinegar or lemon juice 
rinses do not make the hair softer, but 
their acidity helps the scalp retain its 
normal acid film. Tur EnD 
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1956 
BATHING-SUIT 


FLATTERING neckline of wide elastic collar appears 


on this knitted swim-suit (Gantner of California, 
B E AU T I E S $19.95) worn by Miss Delores Kipple, famous for her 
nonstop 210-mile water-sküng trip from Miami Beach 
to Nassau. An ideal suit for mobility in the water. 


PHOTO ESSAY BY GEORGE BARRIS 


Es wouldn't be caught dead in last year's bathing 
suit." At the exclusive yacht basins, clubs, and 
beaches in Miami, Florida, this is the attitude 

of the fashionable women on whom other women 

throughout the U. S. will keep their eye for the cue 
to what's new in water wear. Now that swim-suits are 
definitely a fashion item, Schiaparelli and other 
famous designers have gotten into the act. Business 
is booming to the tune of over $200,000,000 a year, 
and makers are pulling out all the glamour stops. 

Imported from France to decorate one suit are 
iridescent sequins. Other suits sport such startling 
details as a “fishtail” and brocade knit. Suits shown 
here, worn in Miami, range from $8.95 to $50. All 
are available at Burdine’s, Miami, Florida. 


IN A CHINESE-INSPIRED. slii-skirted suit Jane 
Siegel, wife of fiberglass speed boat builder Arthur 
H. Siegel, suns herself at Bal Harbour Yacht Club. 
Suit is green-black-pink print on background of pale 
beige. Halter is detachable (Alix of Miami, $14.75). 


BLACK VELVET “Temptation” (Catalina, $29.95) is 
worn at the La Gorce Club by Carolyn Feimster, wife of 
insurance broker and tennis star, Conner J. Feimster. 
The suit’s most intriguing feature, frivolous “fishtail” at 
back, can be tightened for snug fit by a jeweled plastic band. 


FOR BARE individuality, underwater swimmer and 
beauty contest winner Carol Blake (right) swims at the 
Fountainbleau Hotel in a pink bikini decorated with black 
puff-balls (Bunny Yeager of Miami, $8.95). This season 
the bikini is returning as high style in the United States. 
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SHIMMERING suit effect seen at the Racquet Club 
on Patricia Coogan, daughter of New York Polo 
Grounds owner Jay Coogan, comes from 4,000 rose 
sequins over white lastex. (Rose Marie Reid, $50). 


V-BACKED SHEATH worn by Mary Healy, IN A JEWELED collar sheath, Mrs. George B. Storer, 
Mrs. Peter Lind Hayes, for a swim with daughter Jr., relaxes at the Indian Creek Country Club and 
Cathy at the Fountainbleau, is eye-catching listens to WGBS, one of her husband’s radio stations. 
from any angle. (By Ceeb of Miami, $14.95). Sheath can be worn minus collar. (Schiaparelli, $29.95) 


ACTION SUIT (left) worn for a Racquet Club swim 
by Mrs. Gerry Hemmerdinger, here taking time out from 
cruising with her husband in their yacht “Gulfstream.” 
Suit has knitted brocade trim (Jantzen, $22.50). 


OLTRA-FEMININE bodice of rose-pink lotus petals 
adorns concert singer Bonnie Grevatt's suit (Alix of 
Miami, $12.75) at the Racquet Club. Suit is shirred 
elastic cotton, petals are gleaming sateen. |THE END 
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PHOTO ESSAY BY KATHRYN ABBE 


arguerite Cato, married ten years, is the wife 
of a New York art director and mother of two 
children, four-year-old Eric and two-year-old 
Bettina. She does her own housework, buys few clothes, 
spends only average time on her looks. Yet she is a 
sought-after fashion model of indefinable beauty. 
Years ago, in Evanston, Illinois, Marguerite was an 
undistinguished-looking girl with an oily problem skin. 
Of her beauty today she says, “Nobody puts anything 
in your lap. You have to try.” So Marguerite began 
periodically to take stock of herself. Now she knows 
how to eat for health. She has learned how to change 
her make-up to go with her clothes, how to express her- 
self in relation to the mood or atmosphere wherever 
she is. She will buy a good suit and wear it for six 
years because she has discovered how much a woman’s 
beauty depends on being identified with her clothes— 
“It's more of me wrapped around me." She confines 
her modeling to two days a week so that she will have 
more time to spend with her children, who are “a joy 
nobody can bring back to me.” Yet she keeps abreast 
of new beauty methods, and keeps her interest in art 
alive. To her, beauty means constantly “fitting new and 
better pieces of you into a harmonious whole.” 
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‘in good health. It's the foundation Š 


"Marry for love. If 


out of your eyes." 


"Learn proper 
beauty secrets-- 


use them with 
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restraint." 


"Enjoy every minute 
you can get 
alone. Take stock of 


yourself often." 
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"Take advantage of new aids to fastidious cleanliness." 


"Rest for sheer pleasure. Don't wait for exhaustion." 


Elizabeth Arden 


Elizabeth Arden - 
the Woman 


Up to now rumor and legend have hidden the truth about the Canadian 
girl who turned. a borrowed $6,000 into a multimillion-dollar beauty 
empire. Here is the real Florence Nightingale Graham (ElizabethArden) 


BY RICHARD GEHMAN 


ne day last spring a lady in the 

employ of Elizabeth Arden, the 

living legend who more than any 
other individual made beauty into a big 
business, was asked to describe her em- 
ployer. After some deliberation, the lady 
handed over a scrap of pink paper on 
which was typed, in feminine italic script, 
this paragraph: 

*Miss Arden is pure English and Scot- 
tish in coloring, neatly boned and slim- 
ankled . . . with the carriage of a young 
princess. She moves lightly and with that 
rare quality called grace. Her hands are 
slim, long-fingered and remarkably alive, 
very accomplishful and strong. Her eyesare 
light, clear and hyacinth, capable now 
and then of a blue flash of lightning. Her 
smile is quick and very, very pretty when 
it comes. Her laugh is infectious, rather 
low in key. Her skin is enviable . . . she 
has kept it and made it so. Only babies 
and saints have such skin . . . clear, fine- 
grained, as pink and white and fresh as 
a small girl's after a nap." 

Translated into mundane, workaday 
language, this means simply that Eliza- 
beth Arden is some woman. 

Indeed she is. No one, not even her 
niece, who lives with her, knows how old 
she is. The first Elizabeth Arden salon 
was established in Manhattan in the early 
1900's, and from that fact one may de- 
duce that she has been voting for some 
time. But in the Elizabeth Arden credo, 
there is no such thing as age. 

Actually, as the accompanying Erwin 
Blumenfeld photograph attests, she looks 
around forty. She is a walking tribute 
to the effectiveness of her treatments 


Color Photo by Erwin Blumenfeld 


and preparations, and is her own best 
advertisement, for she has the energy, vi- 
tality, and a good deal of the charm of a 
girl in her mid-twenties. 

*When Miss Arden comes to town for 
three days and I have to follow her 
around," says a young associate, "it takes 
me a full week to recover." 


A Global Institution 


During the past half-century, Miss 
Arden has channeled most of her fear- 
fully intense efforts into the building of 
an empire which is world-wide in scope 
and she is pulsating with impatience to 
set up branches on the rest of the solar 
planets. It is singly owned, and because 
Miss Arden plays her cards close to her 
firm, youthful-appearing chest, nobody— 
not even her chief lieutenants—can say 
how much it grosses. 

Eighteen years ago, in a Fortune ar- 
ticle (which she disliked, as she dislikes 
most attempts to get beneath her founda- 
tion cream), her annual take was report- 
ed as $4,000,000, and it was stated that 
“she has probably earned more money 
than any other businesswoman in U.S. 
history." 

Currently, there are Elizabeth Arden 
salons in ten U.S. cities and in London, 
Paris, Rome, Madrid, Stockholm, Algiers, 
Cape Town, Singapore and fifteen other 
foreign cities. Elizabeth Arden products 
are offered for sale in around three thou- 
sand stores in the United States, each one 
carefully selected for its appeal to dis- 
criminating women—selected by Miss 
Arden herself, who often pops into one 
store or another without warning to make 


sure that sales are proceeding according 
to her exacting specifications. The prod- 
ucts are made in more than twenty-five 
plants scattered from here to Malaya. 
Heinrich Harrer, the adventurer who spent 
half a dozen years in Tibet, once wrote 
that it was possible to buy Elizabeth 
Arden products in Lhasa. This intelli- 
gence came as no surprise to her staff, 
who maintain proudly, “Elizabeth Arden 
is everywhere.” 

It often seems that way to those who 
work for her, for her knowledge of the 
details of her global enterprises is min- 
ute and almost supernatural. Moreover, 
she expects everyone who works for her 
to know everything she knows. 

“How much did the elevator cost?” she 
suddenly demanded one day of a member 
of the New York staff. 

“What elevator?” he asked, bewildered. 

“The one in the Zurich salon,” said 
Miss Arden. “You ought to know those 
things.” 


Proper Tempo for Treatment 


Within the next two or three seconds, 
Miss Arden herself remembered the price 
—as she recalls, and retains every scrap 
of knowledge she gains through conver- 
sation or experience. Once, passing a 
closed door in one of her salons, she 
stopped a moment to listen to the sticky 
sound of an attendant’s fingers slapping 
and spreading an Elizabeth Arden un- 
guent on a client’s face. Without opening 
the door, she said, “She’s applying it im- 
properly. She hasn’t got the rhythm.” 
Then she darted inside and showed the 
startled employee how to do it right. 
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Elizabeth Arden.» 


“I KNOW BEAUTIFUL women and I know beautiful horses.” Owner of top 
money-winning horses, Miss Arden guessed right on her horse “Jet Action,” who, 
with Willie Shoemaker up, won the Washington Park Handicap and its $100,000 
bonus. Sticking to her famous beauty principles, Miss Arden insists that her 
horses” legs be massaged for twenty minutes before a race, and for an hour after. 


Miss Arden devised virtually all of the 
Elizabeth Arden beauty treatments, and 
feels strongly that they ought to be ex- 
ecuted only as originally conceived. She 
no longer administers these treatments 
often—except, of course, to herself daily 
—but when she does give one of her rare 
demonstrations to her executives or to a 
class of trainees who will ultimately go 
out and spread the gospel (and the goo), 
the reaction of her audience is similar to 
that which might result if Maestro Tos- 
canini returned from retirement to con- 
duct a rehearsal of a symphony. At a 
sales meeting last year, using her sister 
as the subject, she showed how to apply 
a new preparation. Her performance left 
her viewers limp with admiration. “It was 
a genuinely thrilling experience to watch 
her work,” one said later, reverently. 

Miss Arden's own distinctive touch and 
stamp are on every Elizabeth Arden salon, 
every treatment, every product, every box, 
every wrapping, every ribbon: “Pve seen 
her spend half a morning,” says a lady 
executive, “working on a tiny detail 
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until it's precisely right.” She mixes ev- 
ery new Arden color, usually at the clut- 
tered desk in her seven- by twelve-foot 
office, working and reworking pigments 
until she is entirely satisfied. Then she 
calls in her chemists and has a trial batch 
of the new product—a lipstick, nail en- 
amel, or skin lotion—made up, after 
which she uses friends, chance acquaint- 
ances she meets on airplanes, and her 
staff as guinea pigs. 

“It used to be that when you were in- 
vited to dinner at Elizabeth’s house, she 
would smear you with some new prepara- 
tion as soon as you were in the door,” a 
friend says, affectionately. “Yet, she did 
it in such a winning way you didn’t mind. 
She was genuinely interested in what you 
thought about it.” 

Once she has devised a new shade, Miss 
Arden gives it a name, also of her sole 
choosing and usually something frothily 
feminine, such as Pink Pink, or Blue Blue. 
In merchandising the shade, she approves 
every scrap of copy, every advertising 
layout, and every package for the prod- 


uct—and frequently drives advertising 
agency men and magazine editors crazy 
by changing her mind at the last split- 
second and substituting something new 
for a spread she previously approved. 

Unlike some female executives who op- 
erate entirely upon that nebulous quality 
known as intuition and whose instructions 
to their staffs are vague generalities, Miss 
Arden’s edicts are based upon a shrewd 
knowledge of the psychology of women 
and a practical, hardheaded grasp of 
what will appeal to them, and they are 
couched in definite, specific sentences that 
would turn a time-study expert green, or 
green green, with. envy. 

One recent afternoon she asked Hans 
Ródelheimer, her handbag and beauty 
box designer, to show her a new bag he 
had evolved while she was off in Madrid 
inspecting a recently opened salon. 

Ródelheimer brought the bag, explain- 
ing that he had put it into production be- 
cause the Arden salons had urgently 
needed a new number for the spring line. 
That was fine with Miss Arden, who en- 
courages her people to take the initiative, 
but she still had a few suggestions. 

“I saw this in Florida,” she said. “A 
friend of mine had it and when I asked 
her where she got it, she said, “In your 
Washington salon.” ” 

She gave Ródelheimer a look of gentle 
reproach. “It was naughty,” she said 
softly, “not to have shown it to me.” 
Then she took up the bag and examined 
it critically. “It should be bigger,” she 
said. “These compacts should be larger, 
there should be a place for cigarettes— 
and a place for a pencil and a notebook. 
This change purse should be attached on 
a little string so it doesn't fall out. Other- 
wise, it's a darling bag.” 


Perfection and Then Some 


Ródelheimer immediately scurried off 
to make the ordered changes. All Arden 
hired hands have developed the habit of 
scurrying. “Sometimes,” says Wellington 
“Duke” Cross, a vice-president, “we 
won't know exactly what she’s driving at, 
but we have to accept what she wants to 
do and try to carry it out, because we 
know she's right ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred.” Cross recalls a time when she 
was developing some lipstick shades and 
asked the man who was then general 
manager what he liked best. 

“They're all perfect,” he said. 

“T know they're perfect, damn it,” said 
Miss Arden, “but they can always be 
better.” 

Carl Gardiner, Miss Arden’s executive 
vice-president, accounts for this dedicated 
behavior as follows: “Miss Arden has put 
Elizabeth Arden on a pedestal. She in- 
vented her and she actually works for 
her, as though she were a real person.” 
The fact rapidly becomes apparent to 


those who meet the lady for the first time, 
for she sometimes refers to her manu- 
factured alter ego as though she were 
flesh and blood: “What would Elizabeth 
Arden do in a situation like this?” she 
will ask, rhetorically. 


Elizabeth Arden—the Name 


She answers the question a hundred 
times a day, as she has been doing since 
that time in the dim past when she first 
acquired the name. 

Miss Arden was born in Woodbridge, 
twenty miles north of Ontario, Canada, 
child of William Graham, a Scot who 
eloped with a lovely girl named Susan 
Pearce Tadd and went to Canada fired 
with the idea of carving a new life out 
of the land. William was a romantic, im- 
practical man, his daughter recalls, and 
he found that the new world was not as 
easy to conquer as he had dreamed. But 
he was distinguished by a green thumb 
and a great love for horses, which he 
passed on to his daughter. He named 
her Florence Nightingale Graham. 

The mother was the dominant influence 
in the family’s life. She reared her brood 
of five with a firm and loving hand, sing- 
ing them to sleep with old Scottish lul- 
labies and making them learn Shake- 
speare in their waking hours. She had 
firm ideas on deportment and also on 
pure speech, and Elizabeth Arden re- 
members her saying, “My children can 
say ‘damn’ if they must, but if I catch 
them saying ‘dang,’ lll box their ears!” 

Evidently influenced by her given name, 
young Miss Graham left public school at 
eighteen to become an apprentice nurse 
in a Toronto Hospital. But she discovered 
that nursing was not enough—she not 
only wanted to make people well, she 
says today, but she wanted to make them 
beautiful. She plunged into a series of 
jobs—into a dentist’s office (where she 
learned much about the bone and muscle 
structure of the face), into a truss manu- 
facturing establishment (which she left 
after throwing a bag of money in the 
boss’s face), and into a bank (where she 
learned that money must not be thrown 
in any direction). But she was not happy 
in any of those jobs, and after a flyer 
as a secretary in a real estate office, she 
decided that she ought (like her father) 
to try her luck in a new land. Accord- 
ingly, armed with little but courage and 
ambition, she went to New York, arriving 
there in 1908. 

Beautiful women everywhere today 
ought to finger their necklaces in a 
prayer of thanks for that year whenever 
they look in their mirrors. Before the ad- 
vent of Miss Arden, the manufacture of 
cosmetics and the sale of beauty treat- 
ments were about as prosperous as the 
moribund player-piano industry is today. 
Gentlewomen simply did not use cos- 


metics, and visits to salons were all but 
unheard of, principally because salons 
were practically nonexistent. Women who 
tinted their lips and cheeks were as rare 
as women who smoked. Miss Graham, 
who had schooled herself assiduously in 
the demeanor of a lady, had roughly the 
impact upon feminine appearance that 
Henry Ford had upon transportation. 

It was Miss Arden’s conviction then, as 
it is now, that every woman can be beau- 
tiful if she knows how to take care of 
herself. She had learned something of the 
art of massage and exercise from her 
mother, and she determined to find out 
as much about cosmetics as was known 
in that day. Accordingly, she went to 
work for the London-owned salon of 


Eleanor Adair, a Fifth Avenue shop ca- 
tering to ladies of refinement. She went 
in as a secretary and stayed two years, 
soaking up everything she could find out 
about the salon’s inner workings and 
making notes on improvements and tech- 
niques she planned to try out later. 


In 1910, the small, slight Canadian 
(she stands a pinch shorter than five feet 
four and weighs about as much as a 
twelve-year-old child) was ready to strike 
out for herself. With Elizabeth Hubbard 
she set up an establishment mainly for 
the purpose of giving beauty treatments. 
“Tt never occurred to me,” she said years 
later, “that I might fail.” The partner- 
ship did not last long; there was a squab- 
ble over payment of the rent, Miss Arden 
reached the landlord’s office first and paid 
him, and Miss Hubbard moved out—tak- 
ing her name with her. 


A Combination of Titles 


“Florence Nightingale Graham,” Miss 
Arden felt, was somehow inappropriate 
for her salon; besides, she never had 
liked the name Florence because people 
insisted upon shortening it to “Flo.” At 
the time she was reading a book called 
Elizabeth and her German Garden, and 
she also liked Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 
She wrote “Elizabeth Arden” on a piece 

(continued) 


AN ARDEN BELIEF: “Boredom will make you old.” Charity-minded, and an 


animal lover since childhood, Miss Arden gets together with famous poodle, 
“Koko” McGovern, to promote one of her many fund drives. Other methods of 
preventing boredom are collecting art and antique furniture, horse-racing, and 
expanding the cosmetics business into fashions from custom gowns to nightgowns. 
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Elizabeth Arden nines) 


of paper a few times, then addressed an 
envelope with it and mailed it to herself. 
When the letter arrived the next day, she 
found that she liked the look of the name 
even more. She adopted it immediately 
and is quite accustomed to answering to 
it today, although she never made the 
change legal. 

Miss Arden was the first of the big- 
name beauticians to hire topflight in- 
terior decorators to do her salons, and so 
it was only natural that most of the 
$6,000 she borrowed from a cousin to 
start her business should have been spent 
on furnishings and trimmings. That loan 
was the only financing she required. 
Four months later she had paid it back 
in full, and within five years she had 
moved into a new salon on Fifth Avenue, 
had opened a branch in Washington, 
D. C., and had begun wholesale distribu- 
tion of her preparations. But she con- 
tinued to emphasize treatments, teaching 
her clients that continual rubbing, patting 
and laying on of expert hands would 
bring blood to the tiny vessels just under 
the skin and thereby add tone. Also, she 
invented a series of exercises designed to 


take off flabbiness and smooth out 
wrinkles. 

To some of her friends who have never 
seen her in action in her office, Miss 
Arden’s instantaneous, continuing success 
is baffling. Outside, enjoying herself, she 
almost never speaks above a whisper and 
seems relatively shy, punctuating her 
speech with fluttering gestures and occa- 
sional seemingly helpless sighs. At work 
she removes her off-duty personality as 
quickly as an overweight client can re- 
move her girdle after a few Elizabeth 
Arden treatments, and in seconds she is 
equipped with the drive that might result 
if scientists learned how to imprison nu- 
clear power in capsules for human con- 
sumption. 


Only Time Out for Tea 


It would take a psychoanalyst a long 
time to discover the inner sources of this 
drive. What is most important—to Miss 
Arden, at least—is that it has always 
existed. In the early days she would give 
treatments and advice and sell products 
all day long and well into each evening, 
pausing only for a sip of tea on the run. 


“PVE NEVER BEEN HAPPIER.” Slightly tremulous, Miss Arden receives 
an honorary doctorate of laws at Syracuse University for “enriching American 
standards.” Although Arden preparations are supposedly not available behind 
the Iron Curtain, reports of smuggling from neighboring countries and a brisk 
cosmetics bootlegging business indicates that no curtain is stopping the ladies. 
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Before long her branches burgeoned into 
new branches. In 1915 she became a citi- 
zen by marrying Thomas J. Lewis, who 
in 1918 became her general manager. 
They remained together until 1934, after 
which she married Michael Evlanoff, a 
Russian, whom she also later divorced. 
She is childless, which is plausible; as 
a friend once said, “When would she have 
found time?” 

The business continued to grow and 
grow and grow, but apparently even it 
was not enough of an outlet for her. In 
the early thirties she had begun going to 
Maine to visit a friend, Elisabeth Mar- 
bury, who lived on a farm—and after a 
while Miss Arden bought an adjoining 
farm and began raising horses. She 
named the farm Maine Chance, a name 
she liked so well that later, when she was 
in the horse business in earnest and 
moved to the horse country around Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, she also moved the 
name (the original Maine Chance in 
Maine is now a salon where well-to-do 
women go for rest and rejuvenation at a 
weekly rate of around $500; there is a 
sister establishment in Arizona somewhat 
incongruously called Arizona Maine 
Chance). 

The hobby is still a hobby, but under 
Miss Arden’s relentless attentions it has 
flourished remarkably. Captain Boyd- 
Rochfort, trainer for Queen Elizabeth of 
England, last year declared that Maine 
Chance was the finest present-day stable 
he had seen in America. According to 
Harry G. Carstens, Miss Arden’s racing 
agent, during the past ten years it has 
consistently ranked in the first ten stables 
listed in the American Racing Manual, 
the bible of followers of the running 
horse. Miss Arden’s prize winnings, since 
1946, have amounted to the staggering 
total of $2,517,153. 


Winner by a Red Nose 


Thirteen Maine Chance horses have 
won prize money totaling more than 
$100,000; one horse, Ace Admiral, won 
$280,375; another, the famous Jet Pilot, 
won the 1947 Kentucky Derby (with Eric 
Guerin riding). Others have won such 
races as the Arlington Futurity, the Pim- 
lico Futurity, and the Belmont Stakes. 
Unlike some stable owners, who get the 
race results on the radio, Miss Arden in- 
sists on being present whenever one of 
her horses is in an important race. Be- 
forehand, she goes into the stall and talks 
to the horse in low, persuasive tones. 
Sometimes she kisses him. Bill Corum, 
the New York Journal-American sports 
writer, reported that when Miss Arden’s 
Myrtle’s Jet won the $18.950 Columbiana 
Handicap at Hialeah. she did it with a 
smear of lipstick from Miss Arden on her 
white nose. 

Miss Arden does not merely cajole her 


horses. Corum has nominated her for 
“trainer of the year.” because she is up 
nearly every morning before 6 A.M. to 
watch them breeze. “I feel,” she says, 
“that they do better if they know I’m 
with them.” Last April, when two of them 
were running at Bowie, a track located 
between Baltimore and Washington, 
pressing salon business in New York did 
not keep her from making several trips 
down to watch the horses train. She 
would leave New York late in the after- 
noon, get to Baltimore for dinner, go to 
bed, get up at 6 A.M. and go out to the 
track to clock, pat and talk to her horses; 
then she would wing back to New York. 
Next afternoon she would go through the 
whole thing all over again. 


On a Wing and Two Motors 


To Miss Arden, there was nothing un- 
usual about these flying trips. She has 
taken to commercial—and chartered— 
airplanes the way women have taken to 
her preparations. Airline reservations are 
continually held out for her, for while in 
New York she often decides, on the spur 
of the moment, to tear off to Kentucky, 
Florida, or one of her branch salons in 
this country and abroad. She sometimes 
laments whimsically that she wishes she 
could do something about weather condi- 
tions—and, much of the time, she does do 
something about them: when the com- 
mercial airlines won't fly and she wants 
to get somewhere, she charters a plane of 
her own. Her only demand is that the 
plane have wings and at least two motors, 
and she will fly in weather that would 
give a seasoned airline pilot the shakes. 
One rainy, windy day she hired a small 
plane to take her from New York to Sara- 
toga. Before she had been aloft fifteen 
minutes, the wind ripped off the covering 
of one wing. and the plane was forced 
down in a field in Westchester County. 
Miss Arden was nettled only by the de- 
lay. She promptly chartered another craft 
and took off again. 

When Miss Arden is not ticking off the 
100.000-odd miles she travels each year, 
she lights briefly in one of four places—a 
suite in an exclusive Miami hotel, the 
farmhouse outside Lexington, a tiny sta- 
bleside cottage at Belmont Park on Long 
Island. or a Fifth Avenue penthouse in 
New York. Except for the luxurious suite, 
all these residences bear the mark of her 
personality; they are done in soft pinks, 
blues, greens, and lavenders, and fur- 
nished not only with exquisite antiques 
but with a collection of paintings that in- 
cludes originals by Mary Cassatt, Marie 
Laurencin, and the celebrated English 
portraitist Augustus John, 

In whatever place she rests for even 
a day, myriads of flowers appear, because 
the very instant she arrives in town 
friends and business acquaintances who 


» 


“A WOMAN IS ENTITLED to be the age she 


as 


looks.” Having expounded this 


encouraging philosophy in Elizabeth Arden salons from Toronto to Capetown, Miss 
Arden arrives with her sister, the Viscomtesse de Maublanc, at Madrid, to open 
her new salon, After Miss Arden’s successful flyer into business in 80 per cent 
oriental Hawaii, one of her associates exclaimed, “She has the courage of a lion.” 


know of her passion for blossoms deluge 
her with everything from nosegays to 
large floral offerings that would not look 
inappropriate draped on one of her two- 
year-olds after a victory. 

Miss Arden lives alone although her 
blonde, attractive niece, Patricia Young, 
the daughter of a brother, is a more or 
less permanent house-guest. Also she is 
sometimes visited by her own sister, 
Gladys Graham, more formally known as 
Madame la Viscomtesse de Maublanc, 
who is in charge of the Paris Elizabeth 
Arden salon. 


Beauty Ambassador to World 


Patricia Young and her aunt lead a 
quiet but active social life, attended by a 
superb cook and a staff of flawless serv- 
ants. Their social universe embraces not 
only the world of beauty, but also the 
élite society of several continents. In Eng- 
land, her comings and goings are report- 
ed faithfully in the haughty Tatler. When 


she opened her new salon in Madrid last 
January, it was virtually a state social 
event, attended by high governmental of- 
ficials, by ex-King Umberto of Italy and 
other royalty-in-exile. 

Thus it would appear that little Flor- 
ence Nightingale Graham, from Wood- 
bridge, Ontario, has achieved what every 
woman could well envy. She has unlim- 
ited money, power, friends, social posi- 
tion and an absorbing, even profitable 
hobby. She dresses in clothes designed by 
Count Ferdinando Sarmi, who is on her 
personal payroll. Yet there is something 
a bit wistful about the lovely lady, some- 
thing that may well result from the fact 
that she does not have the one thing she 
has helped millions of women to acquire. 
She seldom speaks of it. But one day last 
spring. lunching with some acquaintances. 
she did let down her guard for a moment. 

“If a woman has a nice, comfortable 
man,” she said, “it can be a great help to 
Tur Enp 
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Drawings by Cissie Peltz 


Popular “total push” takes all day, includes a low-calorie lunch. It will shuck off milady's old cocoon 


What the Beauty Salon 
Can Do for You 


Want to change the shape of your face? Streamline your 


figure? 
BY 


[4 | Whe young executive looked out of 
his Fifth Avenue office window and 
gaped as, across the street, an in- 

conspicuous door opened and a lovely 

woman in a lace hat came out. “She went 
in there four hours ago, and now she 
looks ten years younger. What the Sam 

Hill do they do in there?" 
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ELIZABETH HONOR 


Bewilderment like the executive’s is 
not confined to men. In fact, many women 
don’t know the half of what they can have 
done in a beauty salon. Few know that 
beyond the hair-styling, permanent, and 
manicure there stretches a mysterious 
vista. A woman plagued by what she con- 
siders her particular béte noire—be it 


Drop a few years? Just step inside this portal 


splitting fingernails, hippopotamus hips, 
a discolored neck. a drooping mouth— 
can rid herself of the greater part of 
her problem. What’s more, she can un- 
cover beauty she didn’t know she had 
and learn how to keep that beauty 
through economical home care. 

There are some effects she can’t achieve 


at home, it’s true. Not least among them is 
the psychological boost one receives from 
a few hours of being pampered and fem- 
inine. Any local salon has its skilled spe- 
cialists under whose expert hands you 
can blissfully relax. At some of the tonier 
Fifth Avenue salons—which charge about 
double what you pay at a local salon— 
the bliss is the same but the list of ways 
in which they make you more beautiful 
may be somewhat longer. 

It’s no longer straight Hollywood stuff, 
for example, to buy yourself a more be- 
coming hairline. The beauty expert will 
analyze your face and, with one of the 
new quick and painless methods of elec- 
trolysis, turn your too-low hairline into a 
more attractive one. If you’ve always 
longed for a widow’s peak, you can have 
that, too. Low-growing hair at the back 
of your neck can be whisked away so 
you can wear an up-swept hair-do with- 
out self-consciousness. Legs, arms, back, 
chin, cheeks, chest—all the potential prob- 
lem spots—become permanently smooth 
and hairless. One salon clears an upper 
lip in fifteen minutes, at a cost of $7.50. 

For a treatment that will cost far less 
and will give you up to two weeks of free- 
dom from hair, the operator will go to 
work on you with wax depilatories. She'll 
apply hot wax with a spoon and allow it 
to cool; when she rips it off, the hair 
will come with it. Or she may use cold 
wax and cover it with a towel, allowing 
the wax to adhere to the towel. When the 
towel is pulled away, your skin is gleam- 
ing and smooth. Or you may prefer “lip 
bleaching”—a delicate process that sim- 
ply lightens the hair on your upper lip. 
This takes twenty minutes. 

If you’re willing to forego the skilled 
touch of the beauty salon and remove hair 
at home, you can buy a cake of depilatory 
wax at your drugstore for $1.10. Or if 
your skin is sensitive, buy a cosmetic 
hair-remover now on the market which is 
especially good for removing facial hair. 


Painless Pound-Removal 


With your face and body now sleek, it’s 
time to take a look at your figure. Beauty 
salons know that dieting alone isn’t the 
answer to a beautiful figure—where you 
lose weight is more important than how 
much you lose. For the lady who hates 
exercise but wants to see pounds melt 
away, one famous salon offers a “Shake- 
away Chair” treatment—an electrically 
operated chair that adjusts to your body 
and shakes away your bulges. Afterwards 
the operator uses an electric vibrator to 
deep-massage you from head to toe. Then 
into the shower, and you come out glow- 
ing. It takes an hour, and the works will 
cost you $5. 

In another passive exercise, you stand 
up while a series of electrically driven 
rollers unrelentingly rolls off flabby 
thighs, under-arm weight, the bulge at 
your waist. 

If you’d rather not even stand up, the 


spot-reducing machine is for you. While 
you lie down, electrode pads are placed 
on your problem spots, and your muscles 
spasmodically contract and relax. A Fifth 
Avenue salon offers a half hour of this 
exercise followed by fifty minutes of 
Swedish massage. The cost of six such 
treatments is $45. 


You Shrink, Pride Swells 


Should you want to lose your bulges at 
home, there’s now a spot-reducing ma- 
chine you can buy. Used for a half hour 
every day for a month, it’s supposed to 
whittle two inches from your waist or 
hips if you are twenty pounds overweight, 
or as much as five inches if you are fifty 
pounds overweight. Less costly is a half 
hour a day of conscientious exercise 
chosen to fit your needs. 

Doctors are beginning to send tense 
patients to beauty salons for the thera- 
peutic value of relaxing under the sooth- 
ing Swedish massage. Another tension 
reliever is the Scotch Hose, which plays 
a needle-sharp spray on your body from 
a distance of sixteen feet and sends you 
out pink and relaxed. 

The psychological value of an attrac- 
tive appearance is also being recognized 
by doctors. Some doctors and dermatol- 
ogists send their patients to a salon's 
skin-care and make-up classes. So closely 
has beauty become allied with health that 
City College of New York offers an eight- 
week college extension course for women 
that sends them to one of the famous 
beauty salons in the city. There the pu- 
pils get into leotards for a workout in 
the exercise room, then go on to*skin- 
care and make-up classes. 


According to one beauty expert, facial 
beauty begins not with the face, but with 
the feet, where blood circulation is so 
important. In the newest of pedicures, 
one salon not only trims and polishes 
your toenails, but uses a stimulating foot 
vibrator that makes women purr like kit- 
tens. A warm oil is then massaged by 
hand into the skin up to the knee. The 
treatment takes about forty-five minutes, 
costs about $4. Other salons feature a 
“Drop In" foot treatment for the footsore 
shopper. But if you rush home exhausted 
from your office, and want to look pretty 
for an evening date, one beauty expert 
recommends massaging your feet with 
olive oil, then giving them a stinging-hot, 
followed by an ice-cold, spray. The blood 
will course right up into your cheeks. 


Fingertip-to-Toe Care 


The bane of many women is their 
hands—skin rough and abraded, nails 
cracked. One salon gives you velvety 
hands in half an hour with an electric 
nail brush and a special warm oil treat- 
ment. For you who have allergies, there 
are nonallergic nail polishes. If you're 
self-conscious about ugly, breaking fin- 
gernails, the beauty salon can give you 
beautiful, gleaming nails in an hour. 
What's more, they'll stay that way for as 
long as three months, even though you 
may scrub dishes or spend your day at a 
typewriter. These are not false nails. In 
the process, a shiny paper is fitted under 
your broken nail, and both nail and pa- 
per are coated with plastic. When the 
paper is slipped away, the dried plastic 
has become an extension of your nail. 
The operator then files it down to suit 


Chitchat and occasional self-indulgenee are good for the psyche. 
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Sweet? Saucy! Tender? 
Tantalizing! The most terrific 
pink ever! Creamy soft... 
dreamy smooth. Cling? Yes, 
yes! Drying?—never! Today, 
wear "Naturally Pink” with 
your most innocent smile— 
and watch the sparks fly! 


Only 15¢, 29¢ plus tax 
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Beauty Salons c» 


Electric rollers roll away your fat, 


cracked fingernails become gleaming 


smooth for months, and there’s even a 


“Magic Iron” to press out face wrinkles 


your whim. It will bend and grow out 
with your own nail, meanwhile strength- 
ening it. It costs about $2 a nail, or 
$16.50 to have both hands done. 

The less costly fingernail patch-up kits 
help keep nails from breaking. If you 
have nails that break easily, keep the kit 
at hand and learn to do emergency patch- 
up jobs skillfully. 


Let’s Face It 


But whatever else can be said, a wom- 
an’s most important feature is her face. 
Recognizing this, the luxury salons’ 
make-up classes teach you how to get rid 
of skin problems, how to minimize facial 
flaws, how to conceal scars. You learn 
how to tone down less attractive features 
and emphasize your better features. You 
learn which make-up colors best highlight 
your skin. Some salons will even suggest 
plastic surgery if they feel it’s advisable. 
No salon removes moles, but some rec- 
ommend surgeons who will do so. For the 
adult skin pitted by adolescent acne, some 
salons recommend the still extremely new 
“dermabrasion” process—an expensive 
but effective way to baby-smooth skin. 

Men wonder most about the magic of 
a “facial.” Through what sorcery do fa- 
tigue lines vanish, under-eye puffs dis- 
appear, eyes become larger and more 
brilliant, mouths lovelier? All this magic 
starts in the darkened facial room, where 
you lie relaxed on a contour chair with 
your feet up. Earlier, you may have had 
your eyelashes and brows dyed as a unit 
(about $4) to bring out the depth and 
brilliancy of your eyes. Now the skilled 
facial expert studies your skin for oiliness 
or dryness or a combination of both. 
Then she reaches unerringly to a table 
that contains enough egg masks, clay 
masks, skin stimulators, depilatory waxes, 
and make-up to outfit a pharmacy. 

The gentle tapping, smoothing, and 
massaging starts. Your face tingles, you 
feel the circulation, your spine relaxes, 
your eyes are closed under pads dipped 
in soothing eye-lotion. Everything that is 
done to your face is done to your neck. 
Bleaching creams get rid of discolora- 
tion (for badly discolored skin you can 
get an hour-long bleach treatment for 


about $7.50) ; another cream firms your 
skin. In one of the fancier salons, even 
an electric “Magic Iron” is applied to 
iron out face wrinkles. 

The final triumph comes with the ar- 
tistry of make-up, always part of the fa- 
cial. Usually it's a delicate porcelain fin- 
ish. Over a liquid foundation goes powder 
gently pressed into your face. Liquid 
rouge blended with cream follows, then 
on goes the eyebrow pencil and perhaps 
a touch of eyeliner and eye shadow. Eye- 
brows are brushed to soften the line. Last 
comes lipstick applied with a lip-brush. 
All is done according to your skin color- 
ing and the costume you're wearing. Let 
the operator know whether you're head- 
ing for daytime or evening festivities, and 
she'll make you up for either light. The 
cost ranges from about $7.50 up, but 
when you look in the mirror you'll know 
it's worth it. The effect is terrific. 

Just as much can be done for your 
hair as for your face. If your hair is 
exasperatingly naturally curly and goes 
up into Shirley Temple ringlets at the 
touch of sea air, the beauty salon will 
straighten it for you in half an hour. It 
will stay straight until you get a new 
growth. A half-head straightening, which 
gives you a smooth, shiny top but allows 
you to keep your curls at the ends, costs 
about $12. Glossy hair can be yours via 
oil and an electric heat cap, even though 
yesterday you looked like a desert waif. 
If you're after lasting curl and luster, the 
latest thing is setting your hair with 
champagne. A salon that offers this gives 
you styling, shampoo, and set, all for $7. 
You can even, in some expensive salons, 
get the marcel that was so popular in 
the 1920's. Should you be rushing from 
the office to a cocktail party, you can 
drop in to some salons for a *Dry Comb- 
ing." They'l brush and arrange your 
windswept hair and add dressing, if nec- 
essary, for about $2.50. 


Try It for Color 


As for hair coloring, the salon will 
whip up a custom-made color just for 
you. If you can't make up your mind 
what color you'd like, they will spray 
your dry hair with a temporary test col- 


or; you can then examine the effect crit- 
ically in the mirror and say Yes or No. If 
you're going to a masquerade and want 
to be a platinum blonde or a mahogany 
brunette for one night only, they can fix 
you up with a color which will wash out. 

“It is important to adjust your beauty 
program to your occupation,” says one 
beauty expert. “A woman who is free to 
spend the day at home can use a succes- 
sion of creams on her face. A career 
woman needs something quick, efficient, 
and lasting. Schoolgirls need cleansing 
preparations, hygiene advice, and little 
beauty tricks.” 

Several salons now offer a complete 
“day of beauty.” You arrive in the morn- 
ing, get the salon doctor’s checkup, then 
a half-hour of exercise tailored to your 
particular problems. Next, comes a half 
hour of roller massage, then the steam 
cabinet, then an hour of body massage, 
followed by a low-calorie lunch. A sham- 
poo, hair restyling and set follow, then 
a manicure and pedicure. A facial winds 
up the deal. This costs you $32.50. Or 
you can try a half-day treatment at 
$17.50. Either way, you feel like a queen 
and look like one. 


Beauty in Your Own Parlor 


If you want to do your beautifying at 
home and feel you won’t miss the glamour 
of a salon, you can buy almost all the 
necessities and duplicate almost all the 
processes of the salons. What you can’t 
buy are the specialists’ skills, though 
these, too, will come if you’re willing to 
contribute plenty of hours of practice. 
For facials, buy prepared facial masks, 
or, in a pinch, mix thirty cents’ worth 
of fuller’s earth with witch hazel. You 
can buy creams you'll bless if you ever 
suffer from blackheads, whiteheads, oily 
skin, dry skin, or sluggish circulation. 
You can invest in a creamy stick for 
concealing blemishes or camouflaging 
freckles. Not only face, but body smooth- 
ness is important. Try a body oil in your 
bath, and bath-salts for an elusive scent. 
Step in, and relax. Then rub a ten-cent 
pumice stone on elbows, knees, and heels, 
to get rid of rough, dried skin. Scrub 
your toes and toenails with a stiff nail 
brush. 

The best time to give yourself a pedi- 
cure is right after your bath, when your 
cuticle is soft. Weave a facial tissue be- 
tween your toes before applying polish. 
For hand stains or a dark-looking neck, 
buy a special bleaching cream or rub 
thoroughly and conscientiously with a 
lemon. 

For clear eyes, keep eye-drops on tap 
or wash your eyes regularly with a boric 
acid solution; either will renew moisture 
to dried-out mucous membranes and 
wash away dust and grit. We know one 


airline pilot who swears by a famous 
beauty company’s eye-drops. 

For the stimulating luxury of a mas- 
sage, you can buy an inexpensive vi- 
brator that fits over your hand and is 
regulated by your hand pressure. Use it 
all over your body (except breasts), and 
don’t forget to use it in your pedicure. 


That Cared-for Look 


It’s no secret that regular care gives 
you a smooth, well-tended look. You can 
actually keep your skin lubricated and 
stimulated by creaming and massaging it 
gently for only five minutes a day. And 
twenty minutes, say dermatologists, is 
enough to absorb any cream. Give your 
hands the same treatment, and they'll re- 
pay you with a satin-smooth finish. Get 
out that depilatory wax or cosmetic hair- 
remover every ten days—it takes less 
than ten minutes to get rid of chin and 
upper-lip fuzziness. If you’re worried 
about frown lines between your eyes, 
your drugstore will furnish you with the 
stiff triangles of paper which, worn dur- 
ing the night, will erase these lines. For 
refreshing top-to-toe circulation, spend 
fifteen minutes a day in the Hollywood 
slant—lean an ironing board against a 
wall and lie down for ten to thirty min- 
utes with your legs propped up against it. 

Don’t wait for a special date to begin 
practicing your skill with make-up. Prac- 
tice using a lipstick brush on the back 
of your hand, where your skin has as 
much give as your lips. Test and explore. 
Become an expert at putting on the ulti- 
mate in glamour—false eyelashes. For 
lovely eyes use an eyebrow pencil or 
eyeliner. Keep your eyebrow pencil 
sharp; before using it, run it over a hot 
light bulb to soften it. When you give 
yourself a manicure, don’t rush it; and 
when you polish your nails be sure not 
to tip the bottle or you'll end up with air 
bubbles that make blisters. 

Above all, don’t be afraid to experi- 
ment. Try something new, like beauty 
patches, or give yourself a beauty patch 
using an eyebrow pencil. Try something 
ancient, like Egyptian kohl, now being 
rediscovered as a great beauty artifice. 

What about your teeth? It’s true that 
in some European beauty salons you can 
have your teeth painted with enamel and 
your gums tinted a presumably delectable 
pink. So far, United States federal law 
frowns on this one. The best thing to do 
with your teeth is to take care of them. 

Whatever you do for health and 
beauty, whether at a beauty salon or at 
home, results become evident after an 
amazingly short time. When more mas- 
culine eyes start following you, you'll 
know the happy effect—and not your 
slip—is showing. It will do wonders for 
your ego. Tur Enp 
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Luscious? Mmm! Lively? 

Oh, my! A-N-D . . . lethal! A 
blazing new true red with 
seductive sheen! sensational 
stay-on! Tonight—put him 
in a mood for love. Wear 
"Naturally Red" and give 
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The Tragedy of 
Young-Girl Suicides 


They’re attractive. They’re well-to-do. They have doting parents and 


they’re popular with boys. Yet last year five hundred of these girls killed 


themselves for reasons that psychologists are only now discovering 


BY ALDOUS McMANN 


tive, seemingly happy, normal girl 

will, with no warning, suddenly kill 
herself, leaving behind a family that is 
bewildered as well as heartsick. “Why?” 
ask the grieving parents. 

Yet between last Labor Day and 
Thanksgiving, one hundred girls from 
fifteen to thirty, in their years of bright- 
est promise and fullest hope, voluntarily 
ended their lives. Many had preceded 
them during the year, and more were to 
follow; all told, by the time the new year 
arrived five hundred girl suicides had 
decided not to wait. Some left unwitting 
clues to their motives; others left ex- 
planations inadequate to explain such a 
desperate act. 

Typical of such inadequate explana- 
tions is the note left by attractive, twenty- 
three-year-old Betty Harden, a New York 
advertising man’s private secretary, who 
on April 4th of this year walked into a 
hospital, unwrapped a shotgun, and shot 
herself through the head. “Dear Mum- 
my,” read her note in part, “do not try to 
find out why, please don’t search your 
soul in an effort to reason why. Just keep 
on loving me.” 

But college deans, psychiatrists, and 
others have been trying to “reason why” 
—and they are beginning to find answers. 
They lay much of the blame at the door 
of increasing pressures in today’s society. 
A girl doesn’t kill herself for the motives 
taken for granted a decade ago, but be- 
cause of pressures that too often aren’t 
apparent to friends or parents—or to the 
girl herself—until too late. 

Who are these women? Why are they 
moved to such an unalterable act? 

Are they poor and downtrodden? No. 
Of the five hundred who last year took 
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| t’s difficult to believe that an attrac- 


their own lives, hardly a handful had 
serious financial problems, and even they 
were eligible for both public and private 
aid. Most had jobs, or husbands to sup- 
port them. Several had inherited money 
and others had wealthy parents. 

Are they unattractive and unpopular? 
No, they are not. More than half of all 
last year’s suicides in the under-thirty 
group were attractive enough to find 
husbands. Among the unmarried, many 
had dates and beaux to spare. 

Are they members of oppressed mi- 
norities? Most certainly not. Suicide is 
extremely rare among Negroes and is just 
as uncommon among New York’s hard- 
pressed Puerto Rican population. Those 
who take their lives are predominantly 
Caucasians, members of the white-collar 
class and of major religious groups. 


Five Hundred Chose Oblivion 


Are they pregnant? The unmarried 
mother appears to the casual observer 
a likely candidate for self-destruction. 
But a girl in this predicament seldom 
takes her life. A survey of Boston City 
Hospital indicated that of 620 women 
admitted in a twenty-year period for non- 
fatal injuries and poisonings resulting 
from suicide attempts, only four were 
unmarried mothers-to-be. “A pregnant 
woman doesn’t kill herself,” says Dr. 
Mary S. Calderone, medical director of 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc. “In a sense the will to 
live seems to be strengthened by the 
primordial instinct to protect the life of 
the unborn child.” 

Are they mental cases? A few, yes, but 
certainly not the majority. The Boston 
City Hospital study showed that only 6.6 
per cent of those admitted after suicide 


attempts were so seriously disturbed that 
they were quickly recognized as psy- 
chotics. In New York, the Save-A-Life 
League, an organization dedicated en- 
tirely to the prevention of self-destruc- 
tion, reports that less than one-third of 
the thousand men and women who seek 
help each year are out of touch with 
reality. The others have severe problems. 
They suffer from terrible emotional dis- 
tress and anxiety. But they are not insane. 

“You might say that part of their per- 
sonality is sick,” explains Dr. E. Alden 
Ellison, a psychiatrist who serves as con- 
sultant to the Save-A-Life League. 

Just how black and desolate this sick- 
ness of the personality can be is almost 
impossible for the average human to im- 
agine. We can comprehend in part the 
suicide of an elderly person faced with 
a lingering, incurable disease, or of a re- 
spected businessman about to be exposed 
as an embezzler. But when the circum- 
stances are less compelling and the victim 
young, suicide stuns us, because most of 
us find life too precious to surrender even 
a single second of our brief, allotted time. 

Yet on the Thursday before last 
Thanksgiving, according to newspaper 
reports. Elizabeth Huston, attractive 
twenty-two-year-old daughter of a for- 
mer United States diplomat, returned to 
her family’s home on the fashionable east 
side of Manhattan from her second date 
with an escort she had recently met. She 
took off her date dress, put on black and 
green pajamas, climbed to the top floor 
of the house, and hanged herself with 
the rope used to open the skylight. Her 
left wrist was slashed. She left no note. 

Three weeks earlier, thirty-one-year-old 
Lucia Chase Taft, niece of the late Sen- 
ator Robert Taft, died of a self-inflicted 


knife wound at her home in Cincinnati. 

In September, a twenty-six-year-old 
nurse fatally shot herself in Boston. Also 
in September Mary H. Merkle, twenty- 
three-year-old daughter of a prominent 
Shaker Heights family, jumped from a 
twenty-first-floor room of the Hotel Bilt- 
more. As she crashed through the glass 
roof of the Palm Court near the famed 
Biltmore clock, her death plunge injured 
eleven people. Her parents conceded that 
Mary had been despondent. 


Human Ties Did Not Deter 


At almost the same time in Spring Ar- 
bor, Michigan, Mrs. Catherine Hagey, 
twenty-three-year-old mother of three, 
ended her life with carbon monoxide 
in the family car. “Maybe she was just 
tired of dishes and diapers,” commented 
her husband, a missionary student who 
had forbidden her to wear lipstick, go to 
movies, or watch television. 

How impenetrable and hideous, then, 
must be the blackness that envelops a 
woman in the full buoyancy of youth— 
a girl just home from a dance, a mother 
right after tucking in her children—who 
deliberately chooses death. She is not de- 
terred by thoughts of grieving parents 
and friends. Neither is she stayed by 
worry over who will get the next meal 
for her babies. In the sickness of her 
spirit she is so utterly and forlornly iso- 
lated from her fellow creatures that or- 
dinary ties of love, duty, need, human 
warmth, even God, are drained of mean- 
ing for her. 

To try to understand the anguished 
mind of a young suicide, I talked to 
psychiatrists, ministers, guidance coun- 
selors, college deans, parents, and young 
women themselves. Many of those con- 
sulted asked not to be identified by name, 
for school personnel are sensitive to the 
linking of suicide with their institutions. 
From the cases they cited and the hidden 
motives they uncovered, it is possible for 
all of us to gain insight into what lies 
behind the frightful tragedy of self. 
destruction. 

Let's take first the case of Helen J.. 
a pretty, lively blonde sophomore of 
nineteen whose friends still can't believe 
she hanged herself in her dormitory room 
at a small Midwestern college. 

*Her latest grades weren't very good," 
her roommate told a reporter. “I guess 
she was afraid she would flunk out." 

*She had no reason at all," her mother 
lamented. *We gave her everything." 

But to the dean of women, a gray- 
haired woman in her fifties, Helen's 
death, though a shock, was not a total 
surprise. The dean had sent for the girl 
a few weeks earlier when her grades had 
begun to go downhill. At first Helen had 
denied that anything was wrong. But 
slowly her story came out. The eldest of 
three sisters, she had been particularly 
attached to her father. His death from 
heart trouble when she was fifteen deeply 


disturbed her. She ran a high fever and 
was sick for many weeks. 

Even after she recovered, she was 
haunted by the feeling that she had 
been responsible for his death. She had 
gone to a party the last night of his life, 
and had overstayed her usual curfew; 
he had waited up for her until 2:30 in 
the morning. Had the waiting been too 
much of a strain? Helen asked herself 
the question over and over. But she bot- 
tled up her worries and never discussed 
them with anyone. 

A year ago her mother remarried. Her 
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MIROSLAVA STERN’S father said 
his twenty-five-year-old daughter had 
been sad and nervous for a week be- 
fore she killed herself with poison. 


stepfather, devoted to his new daughters, 
was especially eager for the girls to do 
well in school. Helen had always found 
science difficult. Despite her stepfather’s 
coaching on weekends, she got a poor 
grade in zoology. His keen disappoint- 
ment greatly upset her. Her old sense of 
guilt about her father’s death returned 
in full force. She had trouble sleep- 
ing, couldn't concentrate. She did badly 
in all her mid-year exams. When her 
mother and stepfather asked why her 
work had slipped, she blew up and 
screamed at them to leave her alone. 


She Atoned for Imagined Guilt 


Right after that the dean began talk- 
ing to Helen. “I knew immediately,” the 
dean said afterwards. “that this girl was 
deeply disturbed. I sent her to our psy- 
chologist for testing. The report was not 
good. The psychologist urged psychi- 
atric help without delay. At this point 
I called her parents. They drove up to 


the college during a heavy snowstorm. 
Her stepfather had a very bad cold. You 
can imagine how distressed they were. 
But they took it well and agreed that 
Helen should have whatever treatment 
was needed. The psychiatrist thought it 
best for the girl to stay on in school." 

A few days later, without thinking of 
what the words might mean to the trou- 
bled girl, her mother mentioned in a let- 
ter that her husband's cold was worse 
and he was in bed with a fever. Helen 
went to the dean with the letter, so dis- 
traught she could hardly speak. 

“Look what I’ve done to him," she 
cried. “It’s my fault again. He went out 
in the storm because of me." 

The dean calmed Helen and arranged 
for her to see the psychiatrist that very 
afternoon. She sent another student with 
her to her room and phoned the nurse 
to stay with Helen until time for her 
doctor's appointment. But before the 
nurse arrived, Helen eluded the other 
student and took her own life. 

To most people, it looked like the pres- 
sure of study. To the few who knew, it 
was clear that the poor grades were only 
incidental to Helen's emotional turmoil 
and her inability over the years to air 
her pent-up guilt feelings and get them 
straightened out. 

Perhaps the next time you hear that 
a young woman has killed herself be- 
cause she flunked algebra or didn't make 
Radcliffe, you'll remember this statement 
of Louis I. Dublin, former chief statis- 
tician for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company: *Even adversity does not 
drive a person to suicide unless he is 
already harassed by a serious emotional 
conflict." 

Here, at least, is a comforting note. 
for it explains why, of the thousands of 
girls who get failing grades, are crossed 
in love, fired from jobs, or embittered 
by their husbands’ lack of success. only 
a handful try suicide. Those with healthy 
personalities withstand misfortune. Those 
weakened by inner discord are tempted 
to reach for sleeping pills or a gas jet. 


Troubled Teens and Twenties 


But why is inner discord so widespread 
in the under-thirty female group? 

Simply because young women today 
are beset by such a barrage of conflicts 
and emotional tensions that few of them 
escape some psychological scarring. 

“In the teens, biological drives are 
strong and often hard to direct," Dr. 
Ellison explains. “A little later there is 
a push to sever family ties, then the 
search for a mate, the need to adapt to 
a job. After marriage, there are often 
frustrations and unrest in adjusting to 
husband. children. community. In the 
later twenties a feeling of disillusion- 
ment sometimes sets in because cherished 
dreams have not come true." 

The pressures take their toll. The 
American Mental Health Foundation, 
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Inc., recently released the figures com- 
piled in a study of 6,238 persons who had 
applied to the Foundation, a nonprofit 
research institute, for help. Among the 
applicants, women between sixteen and 
thirty-one with emotional problems out- 
numbered men in the same age group 
by more than two to one. They also out- 
numbered women of all other ages in 
the same proportion. 

What Mrs. Dorothy V. N. Brooks, dean 
of women at Cornell University, refers to 
as “the role conflict of American women” 
plays an important part here. It brings 
up these questions: What is a woman’s 
place today? Where does her education 
take her? How can she find peace and 
contentment in the feminine pattern? 

A twenty-year-old Texas coed was mys- 
tified by the suicide attempt of a sorority 
sister who tried to take her life when her 
date didn’t appear to take her to the 
movies. After further thought, however, 
she made these observations: 

“T don’t believe that being stood up 
had much to do with Marge’s attempt. 
It was just the trigger that set her off. 
Now that I think about it, I wonder why 
more of us don’t take the same tailspin. 


The Ragged Edge of Nothing 


“Look at the way we all live. Sitting 
up half the night talking about boys, 
life, religion, marriage. Rushing around 
on dates every weekend. Cramming for 
exams. Battling with our folks about new 
clothes, going steady, money. 

“Some of us have jobs, too. Many don’t 
have the comfort of religion and belief 
in Cod to fall back on. I haven't even 
mentioned atom bombs and sex. You can 
see we're all living on the ragged edge 
of nothing. We get away with it only be- 
cause we're young and healthy. And for 
a few of us, like Margie, it's too much." 

Guidance counselors at high schools 
and colleges are acutely aware of the 
pressures that pile up on young women. 
They can't eliminate all of them, for that 
would mean turning off the twentieth cen- 
tury. They can, however, help a young 
woman adjust better to herself and her 
school. They can assist parents to under- 
stand their children's emotional needs. 

Now let's consider the young wife 
whose thoughts run to self-destruction. 
She may have as obvious a reason for 
despair as the Michigan mother, felled 
by carbon monoxide, whose ruthlessly 
devout husband kept her chained to 
drudgery and forbade even TV. Or she 
may have less apparent problems, like 
Pauline K., of California, who was 
pushed into marriage by an ambitious, 
widowed mother. Pauline had always 
done exactly what her mother wanted her 
to do, and when her mother urged her 
to marry Greg, irresponsible son of a 
wealthy family, she acquiesced. Greg sup- 
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ported her in style and even gave her 
mother an allowance. Then Pauline found 
that he was running around with other 
women and wanted to divorce him. Her 
mother argued against a divorce, for her 
own financial security was at stake. 
Caught between a mother who cared only 
for money and a husband who was chron- 
ically unfaithful, Pauline at twenty-seven 
took the sleeping pill way out. 

Knowing the inside story of Pauline's 
marriage helps us understand the situa- 
tion in part. But there are still unan- 
swered questions. Why didn't she leave 
her husband in spite of her mother? Why 
didn't she consult a marriage counselor 
or minister? Why didn't she seek emo- 
tional satisfaction in volunteer work or 
a job? Suicide was the least desirable 
of all alternatives. Why did she choose it? 


Crime and Punishment Combined 


Here we come to the unseen, interior 
drama of the suicide, described most 
clearly by Dr. Karl Menninger of the 
famed Menninger Foundation in Topeka, 
Kansas. In Dr. Menninger's view, which 
is widely shared by psychiatrists today, 
there are at work within every suicide 
three basic wishes: (1) the wish to kill 
someone (2) the wish to be killed, and 
(3) the wish to die. 

Suicide, in this light, appears to be 
not a feeble act of cowardice, but one 
of hostility or aggression turned in upon 
itself. The suicide wants to murder some- 
one. He performs this murder symbol- 
ically by taking his own life. His self- 
inflicted death is also punishment for the 
forbidden murder wish. 

Applied to Pauline, this analysis under- 
lines the hostility between mother and 
daughter. Although Pauline obeyed her 
mother, she hated her bossing ways. In 
her anger she often wished her mother 
dead. But her feelings of guilt following 
such wishes were unbearable. When the 
husband her mother insisted she choose 
failed her, her fury toward her mother 
reached the explosive point and so did 
her sense of guilt. Suicide then was an 
inviting solution because it punished both 
her mother and herself. 

Now we know at least a little of what 
goes on behind the grim statistics. By 
acting on this knowledge, you may be 
able to help reduce the frightful waste 
of young lives. You can: 

1. Try to keep young people's activities 
in healthy balance. A girl worn to a fraz- 
zle by too much dating, too much study- 
ing, too much reducing, too little sleep, 
is headed for nervous collapse. 

2. Watch for symptoms of poor emo- 
tional health—extreme moodiness, with- 
drawal from friends and usual activities, 
loss of interest in school work, morbid 
talk. Suggest a conference with guidance 
personnel, family doctor, or minister. 


3. Cooperate with guidance counselors 
when they call your attention to a prob- 
lem confronting your daughter. A col- 
lege dean pleaded with a mother to get 
psychiatric help for her seventeen-year- 
old daughter, who showed strong suicidal 
tendencies. The mother angrily rejected 
the suggestion. “Judith is just going 
through a stage," she declared. Three 
weeks later Judith's body was brought up 
from the bottom of the campus lake. 

4. Get professional help if a girl talks 
of doing away with herself. It is not 
true that those who threaten suicide never 
try it. The threat is often a plea for some- 
one to stop them. But don't try to handle 
such an explosive situation yourself. 

5. Prevent your daughter from getting 
into an isolated position in a strange city 
where she has no one to turn to if over- 
whelmed by loneliness and pressures. Mr. 
Harry M. Warren, president of the Save- 
A-Life League, has talked many young 
career women out of suicidal moods when 
jobs folded, money ran out, and a sense 
of aloneness engulfed them. If you have 
no friends in the distant city, ask a min- 
ister or high school principal to write to 
a colleague to whom the girl can turn for 
advice. 

6. Respect your doctor's caution in pro- 
tecting a girl who is deeply disturbed 
from her own self-destructive impulses. 
Families are often overencouraged when 
a patient seems to respond well to treat- 
ment. They want to take her home or 
discontinue therapy prematurely, often at 
the worst possible moment. The husband 
of a woman who had been hospitalized 
for extreme depression begged the doctor 
to release her so that she could celebrate 
her birthday with her family. The doctor 
refused, but the husband drove her home 
anyway. The party seemed to be a suc- 
cess, until the girl, without warning, ran 
across the room, and threw herself out 
of a seventh-floor window. 


Faith in God Sets Value on Life 


7. Remember that the single greatest 
deterrent to those inclined toward suicide 
is religious faith and belief in God. Guid- 
ance counselors can apply their skill, 
psychiatrists administer the most up-to- 
date treatments, family and dear ones 
redouble their tender, loving attentions. 

But *What, in the last analysis, is re- 
quired," asks Dr. John Bonnell, minister 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
*but a strengthening of the will to live? 
No factor can more powerfully establish 
the will to live than faith in God. I have 
never known a person to commit suicide 
who believed there was somebody who 
truly and deeply loved him. Even if one 
loses all contacts in the way of human 
love, the sense of God's love sets value 
on life and gives strength to the will to 
live." The EnD 
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LOVE THAT EACH HAD TO HELP THE OTHER TO MAKE 


BY CHARLES BONNER 


e was a long young man with a 
H cowlick. When he sat at the little 

telephone table in the hall, as 
he did now, his knees prevented his el- 
bows from leaning on the top comfort- 
ably. The cowlick prevented him from 
brushing his golden oak hair as flat as 
he would have liked to. His body was full 
of the rambling inconvenience of late 
seventeen. 

Rodger Kent sat now, his legs yawed 
around the sides of the table, his elbows 
in his lap, the receiver clamped to his 
ear, listening to the buzzing of the open 
line. He stared mentally at two numbers. 
No need to look them up in the book. 
For months he had known them by heart. 
But he did not dial. The problem was: 
which one? 

He put the receiver into its cradle, got 
up and closed the door. Upstairs his 
mother was resting. He was quite sure 
she did not want to listen to his conversa- 
tion. She wasn’t that sort of a mom. But 
he did not want to disturb her prepara- 
tion for the annual Senior Dinner and 
Ball at the country club that night. He 
and all the unmarrieds were excluded. 
That was why he was thinking of his own 
arrangements. Mom had said he could 
have the car, for she was going with Mark 
Duncan, Dad being out of town. Mr. Dun- 


can was an all right sort of man, though | 


not necessarily the one you would choose 
to call Uncle Mark, as Mom wished. 
He came back to the telephone, seated 
himself, and made another try. Gloria 
Granger or Jean Whitestone? His finger 
suddenly darted, and his heart beat a 
little faster as he dialed Gloria’s num- 
ber. This might be it. The last drive had 


been promising. Gloria was exciting. She 
had rich, shoulder-length mahogany hair, 
green eyes as misty as the fog lamps of 
an automobile, and a voice as sultry as 
the wind in the willows. Also she had a 
career in a decorating shop and lived 
with another girl in a flat he had never 
seen. He wanted considerably to see it. 
There was something about a girl living 
away from her family .. . 

He spun the final number and the buzz- 
ing started in Gloria’s apartment across 
the city. The very idea sent a tingle down 
his spine. He could imagine the place, 
cosy and feminine, with a sofa that made 
up into a bed at night, and a little gate- 
legged table on which Gloria served din- 
ner, and soft lights with parchment 
shades. 


n that last drive, after they had 
O parked and sat watching the glow 
of the red sun on the ocean for what 

seemed like hours, he had kissed Gloria. 
She hadn't minded. Her lips had been 
soft and responsive. But when he had 
pulled away, his heart beating tremen- 
dously with the sweet pain of her touch 
and with the knowledge that he was a 
man, she had laughed a little. Not mock- 
ingly, but in a mysterious way as if she 
had a secret he did not know. Of course 
she had, and that was what gave him such 
anguish on those long nights when he 
could not sleep. 

“You kid,” she said, running her fin- 
gers under his chin. “You sweet kid.” 

This came up occasionally. 

“Don't be so infernally patronizing,” 
he said. “You’re only a year older, and 
everybody says I’m mature for my age. 


Maturity isn't a chronological matter.” 

“A what?” 

“See what I mean?” he grinned. 
"You're a case of arrested development— 
arrested until 1 could catch up.” 

“You're still a sweet kid,” Gloria said. 
“You know what? Some evening when 
Betty is out, I’m going to ask you up for 
dinner. We could play some records.” 

Remembering this, Rodger’s heart raced 
again. This might be the evening. 

The doorbell upset these calculations. 
just as Rodger heard the receiver being 
lifted in the apartment on the other side 
of town. He hesitated a moment and then. 
with unadmitted relief, dropped his own 
receiver into the cradle. 

Slowly mounting the stairs, Rodger had 
a curious temptation to open the yellow 
envelope. It was a foolish temptation 
because his mother would undoubtedly 
pass him the message to read. They had 
no secrets; they were very close. 

“Mrs. Frederick Kent,” the envelope 
read. That was his father’s name, Fred- 
erick Kent. He would be home tomorrow 
and, when Rodger thought of this, he 
felt a small sigh pass softly up his chest. 
He and his father were not close. His 
father was away on business so much, 
fully three-quarters of the time. Rodger 
would like to tell him now of his problem, 
but he did not feel he knew the big. 
hearty man well enough. 

The problem had first started to bother 
him when he had first discovered that 
Jean Whitestone was a little childish and 
simple beside Gloria. He’d needed to con- 
fide in someone and, his father being 
away, he had spoken to one of his teach- 
ers. Mr. Matson wore a black crewcut, 
taught English, and assisted the football 
coach. 


odger and he had been friends all 
R through high school, as much as a 
teacher and a boy ever really could 
be. Rodger trusted him, and one day after 
Litt. 4 he had stayed behind and man- 
aged to convey to Mr. Matson the thing 
that was on his mind. 
“I won't insult you by asking you if 
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you know the facts of life,” Mr. Matson 
said. 

Rodger smiled weakly. “I know the 
facts,” he said, “but 1 haven't worked 
on them.” 

“There are two schools of thought,” 
Mr. Matson said. “There are those who 
prescribe long walks, cold baths, and 
hard mattresses, and there are those who 
say you're young only once.” 

“Which side are you on, sir?” 

“I won't say,” Mr. Matson said clearly, 
looking at Rodger from level gray eyes. 
“There's altogether too much advice on 
the subject. But 1 will point out that, in 
this matter, you're young for a very long 
time. By the way, are you going out for 
football when you get to the University?” 

“Yes.” Rodger said. 

“Maybe you won’t have to worry too 
much for a while.” 

But that was where the teacher was 
wrong. He didn’t know Gloria. She was a 
constant worry, day and night. 


is mother was lying on the chaise 
H longue. Rodger stood in the door- 

way until she made up her mind 
to open her eyes, though he was certain 
she was not asleep. Mom did not behave 
according to logic. She behaved according 
to whim, and everybody indulged her. 
How could you help it? At thirty-seven 
she was still beautiful. 

“Mom, a telegram.” 

She opened her eyes languidly. “Give 
it to me, darling. I suppose it’s from your 
father, saying he’ll be another week on 
this tiresome trip.” The voice was re- 
signed without bitterness. 

Rodger handed the envelope over and 
watched her face as she tore it open and 
read. A little wrinkle of vexation ap- 
peared on her flawless forehead. 

“Oh, dear," she said. “He’ll be home 
tonight—at midnight.” 

Rodger said impulsively, “Don’t you 
want him home?” 

She shot the boy a surprised glance. 
“Of course, you silly,” she said. “But your 
father has a gift for picking inconvenient 
hours. If Pd known he was coming, I'd 
never be going to the Senior Dinner- 
Dance with your Uncle Mark.” 

Rodger looked into her eyes with 
amazement. Their childish innocence was 
undisturbed. “There’s still plenty of time 
to call off Mr. Duncan,” he said. 

She eyed him curiously, smiling a lit- 
tle. “What a funny boy you are,” she said. 
“Why won’t you ever call him ‘Uncle 
Mark’? He’s one of your father’s oldest 
friends.” 

Rodger was thinking, that’s why, but 
he did not say it. He said: “Mom, you’re 
an innocent. For all you’re grown up, I 
don’t think you know what we men are 
like.” 

“All right, darling,” she said. “What 
are men like?” 

“Were strictly from the wolf pack.” 
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The slightly annoyed crease reappeared 
on her forehead. “You can’t say that 
about your Uncle Mark. He’s an old fam- 
ily friend, almost a relative. Besides, he’s 
a fine intellectual companion.” She made 
a small arresting gesture with a delicate 
hand as Rodger started to interrupt. “Dar- 
ling, there’s something I don’t wish you 
to misunderstand. Your father’s business 
forces him to take these long trips. He 
can’t help it; that just happens to be his 
way of making a living. But he doesn’t 
want me to be bored while he's gone. ‘A 
bored woman is a risk,’ he often says. 
So he wants me to be amused, and Uncle 
Mark is amusing. Your father approves 
of our friendship.” 

Rodger grinned lazily. How was it pos- 
sible that such a lovely lady could be 
so naive? 

“About men,” he continued. “They do 
not care two plugged nickels for intellec- 
tual companionship.” 

“Rodger, darling,” his mother reproved 
gently. “Remember I said you could have 
the car tonight. Perhaps you'd like to take 
that lovely Jean Whitestone out to dinner 
and for a drive.” 

“I'd like to, but Jean Whitestone is six- 
teen and her mother doesn't let her go 
out on drives.” 

“How old-fashioned.” 

“She's a smart mom.” 

“Jean's an awfully sweet kid,” she said. 

The term was painful to Rodger be- 
cause of a recent application in another 
connection. “Don't you want to phone Mr. 
Duncan and call it off?” 

She again turned on him the expression 
of childish astonishment. “Why, darling, 
no. l'll leave a note for your father to 
pick me up at the club. Uncle Mark and 
I will have dinner and a stomp or two.” 

Rodger reflected that Dad didn’t stomp, 
and that his mother did, very gracefully. 
She had done a good deal of stomping 
in the weeks his father ‘had been absent. 
It was on the tip of his tongue to point 
that out when the telephone interrupted 
from downstairs. 

“Just say I’m resting—unless it’s some- 
thing important,” his mother said. 

Rodger worried the cowlick with his 
hand and drifted toward the door. “What’s 
important, Mom?” 

“Your father—or Uncle Mark.” 


odger went downstairs, yawed his 
R knees around the telephone table, 
and picked up the receiver. 

“Rodger, darling.” It was Gloria. 

She had never called him “darling” 
before. Indescribable sensations played 
up and down his football back. But he 
answered with an impersonal, “Yes?” 

“You sound so funny.” 

“I was never more serious in my life,” 
he said truthfully. “What’s on your 
mind?” 

“Betty is going out tonight and I 
thought I could cook you a little dinner, 


and we could sit around and play some 
records and talk.” 

The voice, soft and sultry, came over 
the wire like a tangible thing and ended 
like a warm bath closing around him. 
The beats of his heart shook the receiver. 
He could see his yawed knees tremble, 
and his first attempt to reply got caught 
far down in his throat. 

“T have a date,” he said hoarsely. 

“You sound so funny.” 

He cleared his throat. “Maybe you'll 
give me a rain check on that.” 

“Goodbye, Rodger.” The click of the 
receiver was extremely final. 

Hell hath no fury, he remembered, and 
for a long time he stared at the telephone. 
He had passed up the big chance. 


hen the trembling of his knees 
W ceased, he rose, tiptoed up the 

stairs and peeked into his mother’s 
room. She was sleeping soundly. What an 
innocent she was, he thought, shaking 
his head. 

He retraced his steps to the telephone 
table, consulted the family’s little black 
book of often-úsed numbers and dialed. 

When at seven o’clock Virginia Kent 
came downstairs dressed in a black chif- 
fon dancing frock with a high waist and 
a circular skirt, she found her son in 
black trousers and a white linen dinner 
jacket. 

“Don’t you look lovely,” she said. “I’m 
sure Jean will be pleased.” 

“You rate about sweet sixteen yourself, 
Mom,” he said. “I’m taking you to the 
dinner-dance.” 

“But, darling, it’s for grown-ups.” 

“Pm grown up.” 

She glanced at him for a moment, ap- 
parently saw something she had not seen 
before. “I believe you are. Who was that 
on the telephone?” 

“Gloria Granger. She wanted me to—” 

“Well?” 

“I said I had a date.” 

“There’s Uncle Mark to think of.” 

Rodger picked up pencil and pad from 
the telephone table. “Don’t forget to write 
a little note to Dad. Say you have a date 
for dinner and a stomp or two with your 
son by your first husband, and that he 
can pick us up at the club. As for Mr. 
Duncan, he said he understood the change 
in plans—as one of Dad’s oldest friends. 
You know, I don't think lll mind calling 
him Uncle Mark.” 

When his mother had finished penciling 
the note. she turned and lifted her face. 
Her expression was no longer blankly 
innocent. It was kind of pleasantly mixed 
up. There was in it love, resolution, and 
a good deal of relief. 

“Madam, the carriage awaits without,” 
Rodger offered the old joke. 

“Without any complications,” she said 
with a ghost of a smile. 

He offered his arm, and her hand ac- 
cepted it securely. THE En» 


She'd been too much loved, too much pampered, never 
allowed to fight her own battles. Now, in the intensity 
of this pain, she knew this was what she had always 
longed for: to fight the one battle only she could win 


BY JOSEPHINE BENTHAM 


[4 | Yhe man’s voice had pierced its way 
through wavering gray mists of 
pain. 

“The poor kid! She's sure enough pay- 
ing the bill for this!" 

Della could not find the man behind 
those veils, but she whispered to him. 

*No—that can't be right! Don't send 
the bill to me. J don't pay any bills!” 

It seemed the man and woman in the 
room believed she had spoken in deliri- 
um, not seeing she had meant to be witty 
and brave. She dismissed the faint im- 
pulse to make them understand, for her 
own fumbling attempt at humor was tak- 
ing her back to a sunnier room in the 
year that was past. You can always send 
me the bill, said another voice. 

She was in her own bedroom in her 
parents' comfortable old house on Long 
Island. She was sitting up in bed with the 
plump, linen-cased pillows behind her, 
and the pretty yellow-and-white breakfast 


tray on her lap. Now her father was com- 
ing into the room with an air of solemn 
respect, as if she were a queen, and pos- 
sibly at the point of death. 

“All this was Mother's idea,” she ex- 
plained, smiling at him. “Three eggs! To 
say nothing of bacon and marmalade and 
muffins! She thinks a girl needs her 
strength on her wedding day.” 

“It’s your last breakfast under this 
roof. I wonder it wasn't a dozen eggs." He 
considered her a moment, and went on 
with gruff tenderness. *You're all right 
though, aren't you?" 

*Dad, why wouldn't I be? I wish you 
wouldn't look so anxious!” 

*No—" he said, straightening a bit. 
“No, I’m not anxious, dear! I hadn't 
meant to give you that impression. Tom 
Laney is a fine young man. He'll take 
care of you, Della. Your mother and I 
haven't a doubt in the world about it." 

“Then what's wrong?" 


“Nothing’s wrong! I suppose all I 
wanted was one last little private talk 
with my girl. That's all it comes to. Your 
mother and the bridesmaids will be tak- 
ing over any minute. But—Della?” 

“Yes, Dad." 

“There’s one point I’d like to make. I 
want you to remember you'll always be 
the dearest thing on earth to your mother 
and me. Your marrying Tom isn't going 
to change that." 

She smiled at him over the yellow cof- 
fee cup. “That means you want to go on 
spoiling me." 

“I wouldn't put it that way!” he said, 
flushing slightly. “I know you'll be turn- 
ing to Tom now. But if anything should 
come up that's too much for him in these 
first years—a young engineer can't have 
an easy time of it—well, you won't forget 
Pm still around. If there's any little treat 
you hanker for—" It was at this point 
that her father had spoken with such 
compelling emphasis. *Remember, Della, 
you can always send me the bill." 

The memory was gone as she yielded 
to her present suffering. She was digging 
her nails into her palms, grateful for that 
small distracting pain—but now someone 
was disengaging her fingers—firmly, com- 
passionately. 

"Take it easy, child." A woman was 
speaking this time. "There, now, take it 
easy. That's it. Easy now." 

“T can’t stand it!” Della heard her own 
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voice in a shrill cry. “I can’t stand it!” 

The voice had held not only protest, 
but amazement. There had never been 
any degree of pain, even of discomfort, in 
the life of Della Laney. That had not 
been permitted. First there had been her 
parents to protect her, then her husband. 

He had carried her over the threshold. 

“Della, we’re home!” he had said in 
incredulous joy. 

Then he had kissed her, and allowed 
her to slip to her feet. Slowly she had 
looked around that charming living room, 
which her mother had put in order while 
she and Tom were on their honeymoon. 
The subtle blues harmonized with coral 
and ivory—and everywhere gleamed their 
crystal and silver wedding gifts. 

“It’s perfect,” she said, after a moment. 
“Don’t you think it’s perfect, Tom?” 

“I sure do! We've even got logs all set 
in the fireplace, did you notice?” He fol- 
lowed her to the kitchen, where they 
found everything complete, even to cream 
and butter and eggs in the refrigerator. 
“Nothing for us to do but start living 
our married life, Della!” 

She glanced quickly away, not quite 
able to meet his eyes in that moment. His 
happiness was a reproach, for somehow 
no corresponding happiness was welling 
in her own heart. It should have been 
there, she told herself with a stab of guilt. 
All during the gilded days of the honey- 
moon, she had been waiting for this mo- 
ment of homecoming, thinking to find the 
happiness she had never known. She 
walked back into the living room, forcing 
herself to admire the sofa and the coffee 
table and the handsome pair of wing- 
backed chairs. She had everything she 
could want, she thought. More than that, 
she had the man she loved. It was shame- 
ful to feel so lacking in gratitude. 

*[ suppose I’m a little tired,” she said 
aloud, in apology. as if he could have 
sensed her thought. 

He looked at her anxiously. “No won- 
der! Now you're going straight to bed, 
and in the morning you're to sleep as late 
as you please!” 

“Why? I’m not an invalid! I’m only a 
little tired.” She moved her hand in 
involuntary impatience. “Why should you 
think I’m so fragile, Tom?” 

He smiled down on her, cupping her 
round chin in his hand. “Because you’re 
so much like a flower, I suppose. You’re 
almost incredibly lovely, Della—and 
that’s something you never seem to real- 
ize. You’re like a flower, my darling.” 


Gs flower!” She was echoing the word 
on a shaken note of laughter, and 
again the people in the room 

thought her hysterical in pain. “Is this 

the way for a flower to act?” 

She gasped, then. and felt great drops 
of sweat fall from her face to hands 
curved once more into hurtful fists. 

“She’ll have to go through this.” It was 
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the man’s voice, edged in concern. “We 

can’t give her anything more to ease it.” 
“I think it's a shame!” the woman said. 

“A child! And such a pretty child.” 


onfused, Della wondered if the 
C woman were her own black Tessie. 

This actually seemed to be a 
young white woman with a stiff little boat 
on her head, like one of the stiff little 
boats children sailed on the lake in Cen- 
tral Park; yet there had been that same 
fond and pitying note in her voice that 
was also in Tessie's voice. 

It had been an afternoon in late au- 
tumn. Della had been married three 
months, and she had not yet served Tom 
a dinner with that glowing pride dis- 
played by the young wives in the maga- 
zine advertisements. Strange things could 
happen, even to the modern frozen foods 
and ready mixes. Lamb chops were 
broiled to charred scraps while their com- 
panion potatoes held a hard and obdurate 
surface to the prodding fork. But Tessie 
was destined to arrive in the midst of 
Della's most disastrous experiment, her 
first attempt to bake a cake. Della was 
yanking the curious smoking concoction 
Írom the oven even as the imperious peal 
had come from the doorbell. She had 
gone to the door and found a competent- 
looking sixty-year-old Negress, with a 
face like one plump dark smile. 

*You Miss Della?" But on the instant 
this Negress had turned kitchenward, her 
flat nostrils a-quiver. “Why, already I’m 
smellin’ somethin’ ain't right!” She had 
advanced to the kitchen with a fine sense 
of purpose. “That ’sposed to be a cake 
you’re makin’, you poor little pretty chil’?” 

“The cookbook said it was.” 

“Cookbook don’ know nothin’!” 

Della fastened a plaintive gaze upon 
her caller. 

“This is an interesting conversation— 
but I haven’t any idea who you are.” 

The other cackled aloud, in sincere 
amusement. “I knew who you was, Miss 
Della! So I ’spose I just reckoned you'd 
know who I was! Ain't that the crazy 
thing? But I used to work for Mr. Tom’s 
family from the time he was no bigger’n 
a tadpole—and what happens but I run 
into Mr. Tom on Sixth Avenue maybe 
ten-fifteen minutes ago. He was "bout to 
bust, he was that pleased to see his old 
Tessie, he was. Now,” he say. ‘my Della's 
got somebody can look after her.’ He don’ 
wan’ you cookin’ an’ scrubbin”, chil’. 
That's the las” thing Mr. Tom would want 
of a pretty chil’ like you. So he wrote 
down where you live on a scrap 0” paper. 
“You go there, Tessie,’ he say. You go 
there an’ esplain who you is.’” 

“I could have learned how to cook,” 
Della said. after a moment. “I just need- 
ed a little more time.” 

“You ain’t made for it! Take one look 
at you, an’ a person would know you 
wasn’t made for it. Thas’ a fact.” 


Della shook her head. “We can’t afford 
you, Tessie. That’s a fact, too.” 

“But Mr. Tom, he say diffrent!” Tes- 
sie announced, and put her worn handbag 
down on a kitchen chair. “I’m here to 
take care of you, Miss Della. Mr. Tom 
say to me his own se’f he can sure enough 
swing it!” 

Della lost interest in the subject, even 
as she observed her kitchen responding 
to the brown hands of its new mistress. 
And it was scarcely a matter of days be- 
fore Della had someone else dedicated to 
her service, ready to save her from the 
brush of a rose petal. “You that sweet!” 
Tessie would grumble fondly. “You that 
sweet an’ innocent an’ he’pless! You give 
me that dust rag. You got no call worry- 
in” yourse’f "bout any ol’ dust.” 

Della was convinced, now, that it was 
not Tessie who was calling her a pretty 
child. The room had regained its sharp 
outlines. At the same time her grip on 
the strange young woman’s hand relaxed 
a bit. 

“Its better—" she said. “It’s better for 
a minute.” 

The young woman nodded encourage- 
ment, and gently wiped the beads of 
perspiration from Della’s brow. Then, 
suddenly, Della screamed. 

“Now she’s for it—” This was the 
man’s voice again. “This is it for sure.” 

Della found words, on the crest of a 
fresh panic. “Don’t let Mother hear me! 
Don’t let my mother be anywhere 
around! Don’t let her hear me!” 

“Your mother!” one of these, people 
exclaimed. “My dear girl, don’t you be 
bothering about your mother!” 

They would not understand, Della 
thought in quick despair. But this was 
more important than they knew. For her 
mother, anything that would disturb 
Della was simply not to be tolerated, not 
to be endured. She had hinted as much 
the day before, her faded blue eyes 
bright with angry tears. 

“If that husband of yours has turned 
to another woman, Pl—PI kill him, 
Della! PII not stand for it! I—" She had 
softened her voice, then, in evident care. 
“But, there now. don’t think of it. Put 
the whole thing out of your mind. Your 
father and I will see you through any- 
thing that happens, darling.” 


ella leaned back in her chair, and 
D closed her eyes. “Mother, I’m sor- 
ry you had to be here when Nan 
Driscoll telephoned. Nan’s one of those 
people who have to tell you things for 
your own good. She takes some little old 
molehill—and all of a sudden it’s the 
biggest mountain you ever saw. I know 
Nan. I don’t believe what she says!” 
"Thats my sensible girl" Della’s 
mother continued cautiously. “But per- 
haps. after all. you should get it straight 
with Tom. Sometimes a man will turn to 
another woman at a time like this. I 


wouldn't have thought it of Tom Laney.” 

“Tom loves me, Mother.” 

“How could he help it!” the other cried 
indignantly. “The most beautiful girl he 
could ever have laid eyes on! And Pm 
not saying that because I’m your mother, 
you know.” 

Della gave her a fleeting smile. “I took 
a good look at myself in the mirror this 
morning. It was enough to scare a—a 
horse!” 

“That’s a senseless way to talk.” Del- 
la’s mother frowned. “I think this Driscoll 
woman must be out of her mind. Tell me 
exactly what she said to you.” 


came all this business about not 

wanting to upset me. Then she said 
a thing like this needs to be nipped in the 
bud. She kept saying that over and over. 
“You must nip it in the bud, Della!” ” 

“There's a certain truth in that, Pll ad- 
mit. but if Tom—" 

*Mother! Can't you give a man like 
Tom the benefit of a doubt? All we know 
is, people have seen him several times 
with some attractive woman or other— 
but what of it? Tom loves me. I keep 
trying to make you understand that!” 

*[ know—I know—but he didn't tell 
you about her!” 

“He will.” Della said. placidly. “Ill 
ask him.” 

She had kept this promise that very 
evening. Her mother had left for Long 
Island. and Tom had come home with the 
air of anxiety habitual to him these days, 
first demanding from Della a full report 
on her health. then checking with Tessie 
to see if Della’s report had been accurate. 

“You'll wear yourself out.” Della com- 
mented. when they had settled down to 
their cocktails by the fire. “Yow're like a 
crazy man. and my mother's like a crazy 
woman.” 

“Has your mother been here today?” 

“Oh. yes!” Della said. 

Tom's dark eyes sharpened in concern. 
“What was making her so crazy?” 

Della picked up a potato chip and 
nibbled it. testing its salty favor uncer- 
tainly. “Pve always liked potato chips 
but now I don’t.” 

“Then don’t eat them, my darling girl! 
What was this about your mother?” 

Della sighed a little, and licked her 
fingertips. “While she was here, Nan 
Driscoll phoned. and Nan had all this 
long spiel about you and some wonderful- 
looking girl in a wonderful-looking hat. 
Nan’s brother saw you lunching with her 
somewhere. and someone else saw you in 
a cab with her. looking simply beside 
yourself. And the whole thing’s been get- 
ting all around, it seems. Who is she, for 
Pete’s sake?” 

“I could wring Nan’s neck! It’s Mar- 
got Sorensen.” 

“Who’s Margot Sorensen?” Della 
looked at her young husband, and saw 


T can't quote her words—but first 


that he had suddenly turned very red. 
*Don't tell me if you don't want to! I'm 
not nosy. you know." 

He shook his head in something like 
chagrin. *You're the only one of your 
kind. Della! Any other wife would be 
going around in circles." 

"You'd expect me to be jealous?" 

“There’s nothing to be jealous about, 
but—yes. that's what I mean. I suppose.” 

“Being jealous wouldn't enter my 
mind." Della sipped her drink, and stared 
at it. "This Martini tastes peculiar. Ev- 
erything seems to taste peculiar." 

“Pd better tell you about Margot,” he 
said. stiffly. 

“If you like.” Della said. 

“She's not of any importance to us, 
actually.” He hesitated a moment. “I met 
her in a purely business way. She’s young 
to be a career woman—and a big-league 
executive—but that’s what she is.” 

“Yowre finding this awfully difficult, 
aren't you. Tom? I think you'd better 
tell me what she wanted of you.” 

“Its out in any case! It would mean 
our going to South America for a couple 
of years.” Tom picked up a cigarette. and 
snapped the table lighter, which failed to 
respond. “Margot—” he went on. con- 
strainedly. “is old man Sorensen’s heir- 
ess. and one of the top brass in the 
company. She’s been trying to get me into 
an engineering job down near Rio. I sup- 
pose the company thought Pd jump at it.” 

“I'm not too intelligent about your 
work,” Della said thoughtfully. “Why 
wouldn’t you jump at it?” 

“Della! Do you think Pd take you 
away from your family and your friends 
and everything that means anything to 
you? For two years? Della. haven't I 
ever got across to you how damned pre- 
cious you are to me? Forget the Soren- 
sens and South America! Let's concen- 
trate on Della Laney.” 

“Yes—” said Della, turning extremely 
pale suddenly. “Tom, don’t leave me!” 


e o—I was just going to the other 
\ room for matches—” He turned 
to her, then, in sudden compre- 
hension. “It’s beginning. Della? Della!” 
They had been prepared. of course. for 
the labor pains. It was only that they 
had not expected to have their baby quite 
so soon. But they knew what to do. 
Della’s small bag was half packed. Tes- 
sie, her brown fingers shaking. had only 
to put in the last-minute necessities. Tom, 
his voice ragged with fear. had only to 
telephone to the doctor at the hospital. 
and to Della’s parents in Long Island. 
Then he had wrapped his wife in her 
warm beaver coat. 
“We're on our way. Della. Everything’s 
set. You'll be all right. darling!” 
“Yes.” she said. almost crossly. “and 
you don't need to look so scared. People 
are always having babies. Millions and 
millions of babies, you crazy Tom!” 


However. it was Della who was having 
the baby. That was the truly appalling 
fact for the people who loved Della. It 
had scarcely seemed acceptable to her 
doctor, and to the nurse who had spoken 
of her as a pretty child. When they were 
wheeling her into the delivery room she 
tried, rather desperately, to explain her 
own feelings in the matter. 

“Don’t you see what it means? This is 
the first time for me! This is the very 
first time!” 

The doctor answered gently. “Why. 
yes," he said. “it’s your first baby.” 

He had not understood. and now it was 
not possible for her to explain. A few 
minutes later Della Laney gave birth to 
a lusty little son. 


om’s awe of the son she had given 
"s was lost in his anguish, his re- 

morse. He sat beside Della's bed. 
and stared at her with tortured eyes. 

"The nurse told me what you'd gone 
through. She didn't pull any punches. 
My God. Della, if Pd ever realized— 

She smiled at him. *You didn't realize 
how much Pd have to pay for my baby. 
did you?" 

“No!” he said. “Oh, no!” 

Della leaned back on her pillows and 
stretched a little. allowing the blissful 
feeling to flow to her very toes. “It’s the 
first time in my whole life I’ve ever had 
to pay for anything!” she informed her 
husband with enormous pride. “But you 
couldn’t have my baby for me! Mother 
and Dad couldn’t have my baby for me! 
Tessie couldn’t! Only 7 could have my 
baby!” She shook her head. “You can’t 
understand how that feels because you're 
only a man. you poor darling, and you 
couldn't have a baby yourself. But you'll 
love him as much.” she added. in gentle 
encouragement. “I’m sure of that. Tom.” 

The nurse came in, then, and put 
Thomas Laney. Jr.. into his mother's 
arms. She addressed him softly, when the 
nurse had gone. 

“My little son,” she said. “you’re the 
first thing in my life I’ve ever appre- 
ciated. Do you know that. you little crazy 
thing?” She turned to the awe-stricken 
father of her child. “Don't look so scared 
of him. darling! He's a regular truck- 
driver of a baby. They all said so in the 
delivery room. He'll be able to travel in 
three months. PII bet.” 

“Travel!” Tom repeated. blankly. 

Della lifted her gaze from the infant's 
downy head. her blue eyes warm with 
amusement. 

“Our conversation was interrupted. you 
know. I was going to tell you we'd be 
going to South America, Tom. What kind 
of a wife do you think you married? A 
wife made out of the very best tissue 
paper? No. Both you men in my life will 
be finding out what kind of character I 
am." Della grinned suddenly. “I’m pretty 
tough,” she said. THe Enp 
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Always a Best Man 


She was the iron hand in the velvet glove, a silken 
female with a whim of steel. “Poor George,” | thought. 
“How could he be fool enough to fall for such a girl?” 


BY WILLARD TEMPLE 


( ae brought me the sad tidings. 
“Pm going to be married,” 
George said. “I want you to be 

the best man.” 

“Don’t give up hope,” I said. “Maybe 
you can weasel out of it.” 

“Its going to be a City Hall cere- 
mony,” George said. “Ann had other 
ideas but 1 put my foot down. 1 told her 
we'd do it my way or not at all, I’ve 
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only known her three weeks. This was a 
whirlwind courtship. She’s wonderful.” 

“George,” I said, “when you buy a new 
car, you don’t decide in three weeks. You 
read all the ads, you examine the latest 
models. You lift up the hood, take a trial 
spin, and kick the tires. You weigh and 
consider. How much weighing and con- 
sidering did you do?” 

“You can’t operate that way with 


dames,” George protested. “Especially 
Ann.” 

“A car costs you between three and 
five thousand,” I told him. “If you get a 
lemon, there’s a certain trade-in value— 
at most you're out a couple of grand. You 
can’t get a girl, George, for any three to 
five thousand. The upkeep is terrific, and 
furthermore, if she turns out to be a 
lemon, not only is there no warranty, but 
it costs you a fortune to get rid of her.” 

“Pete,” George said, “you have a sour 
outlook on life.” 

“I just hate injustice,” I said. 

Of course George was a sitting duck. 
He was loaded. We had been roommates 
in college, and every quarter, come what 
would, George got a letter in the mail 
from Dorset, Quincy, Hines, and Dorset. 
It contained a check from the estate and 


Well, maybe I did kiss 


George's fiancee— but | had 


only his interests at heart. 


was sufficient to keep George in sports 
cars, blondes, and the other items that 
George considered essential to a well- 
rounded education. When we graduated, 
George asked me to move into the an- 
cestral mansion with him. I did so after 
an argument in which I insisted on pay- 
ing rent. Each morning I rose at seven 
and drove to Welch Aircraft, where I 
earned an honest stipend as an aero- 
nautical engineer. George, arising much 
later, stopped in at his brokerage office 
and watched the ticker until the girl he 
was squiring that day was up and around. 


« ell, ll be late getting back to- 
W morrow night.” I said. “Ill look 
for an apartment after work.” 


“Plenty of room here,” George said. 
“George,” I said, “the first principle 


of matrimony is that a wife makes her 
husband discard all his friends. She gets 
him a new set. What does a best man do?” 

“Handles various wedding details, gets 
the honeymoon reservations—we're going 
to the desert, by the way. I never have 
any sinus trouble in the desert. I don’t 
want to be afflicted with sinus on my 
honeymoon. You’re very good at details, 
Pete. Ill rely on you.” 


e gave me the girl’s name and ad- 
H dress. At noon the next day I 

stopped at a travel bureau after 
lunch and made reservations at an exclu- 
sive desert inn. Quitting my desk thirty 
minutes early that evening, I scouted 
apartments near the plant. I didn’t find 
what I was looking for. Then it occurred 
to me that George’s girl lived only twenty 
minutes away, and I drove over to her 
street. As I had hoped, she was living in 
an apartment. 

It was a modest building. I buzzed her 
from the ground floor lobby, identified 
myself, rode the elevator up to the third 
floor and knocked at the door of apart- 
ment 3C. 

Td expected Miss Ann Drake to be 
more sensational. George usually went in 
for spectaculars. Miss Drake was slim, 
dark-haired and well constructed. A 
beauty, but a quiet beauty. Looking her 
over carefully, however, I noticed signs 
of possessiveness, and an iron will, quali- 
ties which were lacking in George and 
which had undoubtedly proved his un- 
doing. 

“Come in,” she said. “George will be 
here shortly.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “Congratulations, 
Miss Drake.” 

She gave me a puzzled look. “Aren’t 
you backwards? It’s the man who gets 
congratulated in such cases, I believe.” 

“An age-old saying devoid of truth,” 
I said. “I am here tonight for a dual 
purpose. One, George has asked me to 
serve as best man. Two, I am looking for 
an apartment, and as you will be aban- 
doning this, I thought you might like to 
sublet it. I would like to inspect it to see 
whether I find it suitable.” 

“George told me you were the executive 
type,” Miss Drake said. “I hate the ex- 
ecutive-type male.” 

“Fortunately I am merely the best 
man,” I said, and took a quick look at 
what I could see of the apartment. The 
living room was good-sized, with a book- 
case wall. Adjoining it there appeared 
to be a kitchenette, bedroom, and bath. 

“Once I get rid of the frills and 
flounces it might do,” I said. I took a 
notebook from my pocket and flipped it 
open. “I have made honeymoon reserva- 
tions at the Sundeck—” 

“That's in the desert,” she said sharply. 
“I don't want to go to the desert.” 

“George has sinus and he doesn't want 


to suffer from sinus on his honeymoon,’ 
I said. “The reservations have been 
made—” 

“Then cancel them,” she said. “I’m an 
old-fashioned girl. I take the marriage 
ceremony to heart. In sickness and in 
health—isn’t that what it says? Very well, 
then. Pll give him nose drops and hold 
hot cloths on his face during the honey- 
moon. There’s nothing in any marriage 
ceremony that says I have to go to the 
desert. I want to go to Yosemite.” 

I had the conviction that if George 
had wanted to go to Yosemite she would 
have wanted to go to the desert. 

“Tf there's anything I hate,” I said, “it’s 
the executive-type female." 

“Fortunately you're merely the best 
man,” she said. “We hate each other; we 
can start from there. I doubt if we'll be 
moving in the same circles after the wed- 
ding." 

I started for the door and she said, 
“Wait. As long as you're going to be 
handling the details, sit down a minute 
while I give you your instructions. We're 
going to be married at First Church—” 

“City Hall," I said. 


pounding a table in the night club 

and telling me we were going to be 
married in City Hall. I just let him rave. 
I believe in letting men rave—makes them 
think they're running things. l've worked 
in an insurance company since I gradu- 
ated from secretarial school, and I’ve 
made scads of friends—all the girls there 
and all the girls who have left and got 
married since I started work. Do you think 
for one minute that I’m not going to in- 
vite them to the wedding? There will be 
about two hundred and fifty people at 
the church, and I'm asking about eighty 
of them to the reception." 

“Tt takes money," I said. “Were you 
under the impression that the groom 
would foot the bill?" 

“Tve been saving money since I started 
work,” she said. “What better can a girl 
do with her savings than blow them on 
her wedding? And I won't be needing any 
money after the ceremony." 

She opened the door for me and I said, 
“You never can tell. One of his oil wells 
just folded." 

“What’s one measly oil well to George," 
she said composedly, and shut the door 
in my face. 

Bleeding for my friend, I rode down in 
the elevator and went outside. George 
was getting out of his white sports car. 
He carried a box of flowers almost as long 
as the chariot. 

“All set, Pete?" he greeted me. “The 
desert reservations are made? You 
checked City Hall to make sure they’re 
open Saturday afternoons?” 

I didn’t have the heart to tell him. I 
went past him to my car, had dinner 
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S laughed. *George was so cute 


downtown, and drove home. Hours later 
I was reading a detective story in bed 
when I heard George come in. He poked 
his head in the doorway of my room. 

“About those desert reservations, Pete,” 
he said. “Cancel 'em. We're going to 
Yosemite. Fix it up.” 

“She laid down the law, did she? And 
you took it—” 

“What are you talking about?” George 
said. “Ann isn’t like that. It’s my health 
she’s interested in. She says climate has 
nothing to do with sinus. She says it’s a 
matter of diet. She’s changing my whole 
diet. It’s wonderful the way she’s inter- 
ested in me. No girl I ever met before 
cared about my health.” 

The ways of women, I thought, the de- 
ceptive, sneaky, petty ways of women. 


again. “One more thing, Pete,” he 
said. “Cancel City Hall. Tell "em 
to go ahead and close up on Saturdays. 
We're being married in First Church.” 

“You got your orders?” 

“What do you mean orders?” George 
said. “Pm running this. It seems that 
First Church has a tiny little chapel. 
Seats twenty or thirty people. She's al- 
ways gone to that church and if we didn't 
gel married in that church her minister 
would be disappointed. Imagine a girl 
with all she has on her mind worrying 
about bruising the feelings of her min- 
ister. And she has an Aunt Minerva in 
Glendale who'l be busted up if she 
doesn't see Ann get married in church, so 
well be married in the chapel, maybe 
eight to ten spectators. Very quiet little 
ceremony. How considerate she is!” 

He banged the door shut and I sat 
there and shuddered. 

The next day I again wolfed down my 
lunch in the plant cafeteria in order to 
rush over to the travel agency. I cancelled 
the desert reservations. I got reservations 
at Yosemite. 

After work I stopped off at Miss 
Drake's apartment. She looked even pret- 
tier than she had the night before, and 
for a moment I found myself envying 
George. I forced myself to concentrate 
not on her exterior but on the black heart 
beating beneath that uplifted bosom. 

*[ have reservations for Yosemite," I 
said. “I’d like a closer look at your apart- 
ment. As long as you're moving in with 
George—" 

*Not in that ancestral pile," she said. 
“I'm not the castle type female. I want 
something low and modern. We'll get a 
new house." 

*Does George know this?" 

“Not yet," she said. “I haven't sprung 
it on him yet. I’ve learned by experience 
not to give a man more than one idea at 
a time. He gets confused. It’s like training 
a dog; you can’t teach a dog two tricks 
at the same time. You have to teach him 
one trick at a time.” 
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Gis closed the door, then opened it 


” 


She didn’t even blush when she said it. 
I went in and inspected the kitchenette. 
It was compact and shiny clean. I went 
back through the living room and in- 
spected the bedroom and bath. 

When I re-entered the living room, 
Miss Drake handed me a cocktail. 

"Take a chance," she said. "It's not 
poisoned." 

I sipped cautiously. It was a delicious 
Martini, and she disappeared into the 
kitchen and returned with a platter of 
little fingers of chipped beef with some 
kind of zipped-up cheese inside. They 
went fine with the Martinis. 

*Miss Drake," I said, *we don't like 
each other but we understand each other. 
May I ask you a question?" 

*Fire away," she said. ^When you've 
had another Martini, I’m going to make 
you a deal about buying my furniture." 

*Miss Drake," I said, *George thinks 
you're being married in First Church 
chapel. He thinks the reception will con- 
sist of a plate of sandwiches being passed 
around in the vestibule. How are you go- 
ing to work the switch?” 

“No problem at all" she said. “He’s 
just going to realize suddenly that there 
won't be quite enough room in the chapel. 
In fact, if I play my cards right, I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised to hear 
George himself suggest that we get mar- 
ried in the church proper. He may even 
think it’s his own idea.” 

“I don't doubt you can arrange that,” 
I said. In a loathsome sort of way I even 
admired her. 


T ow about the furniture," she said, 
N refilling my glass. “I had a sec- 
ond-hand furniture man come to- 
day and appraise everything. There's a 
broken spring on that davenport and, 
frankly, the mattress on that double bed 
is lumpy. Otherwise everything is in good 
shape. l've drawn up a list on this sheet 
of paper with a firm price." 

Her spell was really sinister. “PI ac- 
cept this price," I said, and hated myself 
for my weakness. 

“It’s a deal,” she said. "Stop waving 
your glass around. I’m not going to make 
you another. George is due any minute. 
He might misunderstand the situation." 

This struck me as the most amusing 
statement since the publication of the Joe 
Miller joke book. I burst into strangled 
laughter as I got up. “As if he doesn't," 
I said. 

“What do you mean by that crack?" 
She stood close to me, mad as hops. 

“Stop it." I said. “I know what you're 
doing to the poor guy, and you know. 
Everyone knows but poor old George." 

*Poor old George indeed," she said. 
“PII have you know I'll make him a good 
wife, a loyal, faithful wife—don’t stand 
there and smirk in that superior way. I 
hate you.” 

“You just resent my seeing through 


you,” I said. She had never looked love- 
lier than she did at that moment, anger 
in her eyes, her cheeks flushed with color, 
breathing hard. 

“You’re a smart girl,” I said, bending 
over her and patting her shoulder. “And 
a beautiful girl to boot.” I patted her 
shoulder again—it suddenly seemed to be 
the appropriate thing to do. It might 
have been the Martinis, but it was her 
fault for standing so close to me. I used 
both hands to reel her in the last six 
inches and kissed her hard, and she hit 
me on the side of the face with her open 
hand just as George came in the door 
with another box of flowers 

“You bum, I thought you were my 
friend,” George said belligerently. “Ill 
throw you right through the window.” 

He was advancing toward me when 
Miss Drake said, “Calm down, George. 
Pete just lost his head for a moment.” 

“Tt will never happen again, George,” 
I said dazedly. “I was just overwhelmed 
by Miss Drake’s beauty.” 

“So was I,” George said. “Poor Pete, I 
know how you feel. But go find your own 
girl. This one is bespoke, so lay off here- 
after.” 

I went to the door and they stood there 
hand in hand, the happy couple. “By the 
way,” Miss Drake said. “I don’t want to 
be selfish, George. And you do want to go 
to the desert.” 

“The desert?” George said, a man 
whose spine had become spaghetti. “Who 
cares about the desert?” 

“I want you to be happy, George,” she 
said. “We’ll honeymoon in the desert. 
Pete will change the reservations.” 

I went home to brood. and at noon the 
next day I walked up and down in front 
of the travel agency for twenty minutes 
before I had the nerve to go inside. 

The man looked up at me. “I have your 
confirmation for reservations at Yose- 
mite,” he informed me. 

I swallowed hard. “Thanks,” I said. 
“There’s been a change in plans. I want 
to make reservations for the desert.” 

He picked up a pencil and tapped it 
against the desk. He was a man who 
could control his emotions. He broke the 
pencil in half and threw it into the waste- 
basket. 

“Phone me when you get a confirma- 
tion,” I said, and departed hastily. 


my room. It annoyed me. We had 

been friends for years and suddenly 
I wondered why. Not only was his per- 
sonality offensive but he had a lipstick 
smear on his face. 

“Women.” George said. “Ann was prac- 
tically in tears tonight. It seems she has 
some close buddies at the insurance com- 
pany who want to come to the wedding. 
Ann was wringing her hands and telling 
me she didn’t know what to do. there 
wouldn’t be any room for them. So I—” 


T» night George again barged into 


“Let me guess,” I said. “You got the 
bright idea of having the wedding in the 
church proper.” 

“Why sure.” he said. “I got the idea 
right away, solved the whole problem—" 

“George,” I said, "you're a genius. 
You’re a brilliant man. George, you’re a 
jerk.” 

“What’s gotten into you?” George said. 
“Say, I think you need a girl and I know 
just the one. You remember Lydia Fleis- 
hacker? Guess who I ran into downtown 
today?” 

“Lydia Fleishacker." I said. 

“Just as blonde as ever,” George said, 
and made curving motions with his hands. 
“Same build. Remember in college you 
dated her and I dated her and we had 
a fight and I beat the hell out of you—” 

“I beat the hell out of you." I corrected 
him. “Lydia was quite a gal.” 

“I got her address,” George said. “I 
was going to invite her to the wedding. 
Then I thought maybe I better not—you 
know Lydia; she has a big mouth. I 
thought she might get a little reminiscent. 
A girl like Lydia could wreck a man's 
marriage before it got started. Why don't 
you look Lydia up?" 

“PIL do that," I said. “Good night, 
George." 


« ete," he said, and paused at the 
Pi: “There’s just one more thing. 
Wasn’t that sweet of Ann to in- 
sist that we go to the desert when you 
and I know she had her heart set on 
Yosemite? That's generosity for you. I 
want to surprise her. | want her to keep 
on thinking we’re going to the desert, but 
T want you to get reservations at Yose- 
mite. Then right up until we’re on our 
way she’ll think we’re going to the desert. 
It will put me in solid. Take care of it, 
Pete.” 

The next day I didn’t go to the travel 
agency until after one o’clock. I figured 
the proprietor might be out to lunch; he 
had to eat sometime. 

He was there. He saw me coming. He 
watched me come in and stood up. and 
when I tripped across the threshold he 
said to his secretary, “Cancel that con- 
firmation that just came in from the 
desert and get this gentleman reservations 
at Yosemite. Right?” he snarled at me. 

“Right.” I said. and went out. 

I made some phone calls back at the 
office. I was still sore at George but it was 
George who was tobogganing down into 
the deep dark abyss of matrimony. and 
not me, and as his onetime best friend, 
the least I could do was to give him a 
final bachelor night to remember in the 
grim years ahead. Secretly I had made 
the plans. 

Altogether I had corralled an even 
dozen of his friends. I phoned Ann 
Drake. “I assume you have a date with 
George tonight.” I said. “Would you mind 
developing a headache? I’m planning to 


give him a surprise bachelor dinner.” 

“The last bachelor spree,” Ann said. 
“Sure, Pll go along, although I consider 
it a ridiculous, archaic tradition.” 

“So is marriage, but women still like 
it,” I said. 

When I got home, George was brood- 
ing about no date. I took him downtown 
to eat, and when we walked into the hack 
room of the restaurant where I had ar- 
ranged things, the gang was on hand. 

It took George by complete surprise. 
The festivities continued far into the 
night, and finally, at 4 a.m., I was assist- 
ing George up the steps of his ancestral 
mansion. 

He was at the sentimental stage. “What 
a great bunch of guys,” he said. “It takes 
me back. I remember a lot of other guys. 
T also remember a lot of girls, including 
Lydia Fleishacker. I remember that red- 
head from San Diego—” 

He went babbling on, and 1 croaked, 
“Nevermore, George, nevermore,” and 
steered him up the stairs 

I had two hours of sleep. Red-eyed, I 
drove through the traffic to the plant, 
where I propped my eyelids open and 
tried to work. I was getting nothing done, 
and at three in the afternoon the boss 
took pity on me. 

“Yowre probably getting a virus.” he 
said. “It’s around. Been all through my 
family. Take the rest of the afternoon 
off." 

I thanked him and went out to my car. 
but I was in no mood to go home and 
listen to George. I was in a bitter, dark- 
brown mood. and something had to be 
done. I thought of Lydia Fleishacker, 
and checked her address. Maybe Lydia 
was what I needed. 


er address was an apartment with 
H very modern decor, like Lydia. A 

white sports car was outside. 
“There are lots of white sports cars.” I 
said to myself, and I found Lydia's first- 
floor number and went down the hall. 

A door was open. I heard voices and 
merry laughter, and I looked in the door- 
way and saw Lydia and George in close 
harmony on the davenport. 

I kicked the door wide and stormed in 
while George grinned fatuously at me. 
Lydia jumped out of his clutches and 
shrieked. “Old Pete! Are you two going 
to start fighting over me again?” 

“One side. Lydia.” I said, and as 
George got up off the davenport I nailed 
him on the point of his chin. He hit a 
cocktail shaker with his head on the way 
down, and there was a small tinkle of 
broken glassware. George said. “I can 
explain. I’ll explain and then I’ll knock 
your head off—” 

“Engaged to be married and you pull 
a stunt like this,” I said. “You worm, you 
hound.” 

I went back to my car and drove to 
Ann Drake’s and got out of my car and 


went up and banged on her door. Then 
I thought, what am I going to do? Squea! 
on George? This is none of my business. 
I backed off and ran like a rabbit for the 
elevator but the door was open by then 
and Ann was looking out at me. 

“What do you do, ring doorbells and 
run away?” she said. “Do you think this 
is Halloween?” 


her. She had caught George and she 
had caught me, but polygamy was 
frowned on by the law. 

“T came here to tell you one thing,” I 
said. “I will not be the best man. I will 
not attend the wedding. I will have noth- 
ing further to do with the honeymoon 
reservations, and I couldn't stand the 
thought of renting this apartment." 

Ann looked at me strangely. “I guess 
you didn’t hear the news.” she said. “I 
had lunch with George today. We called 
off the wedding.” 

“Why?” I said, gaping at her. 

“George is exciting.” she said. “He’s a 
lot of fun. Pd never known anyone like 
him. We met at a party and it was like 
living in a whirlwind. Flowers every day 
and every night fancy restaurants and 
night clubs where I’d never been. It was 
breath-taking.” 

“He gives a girl the big treatment,” I 
said. “Standard operating procedure for 
George.” 

“Tve known for some time it wasn't 
going to work,” she said, “but I was 
afraid to back out. Then at lunch today 
he was telling me about the bachelor 
dinner and all the good times in the past 
and—well, it seemed like that was the 
opening I needed. I don’t think George 
took it too hard.” 

“I owe George an apology." I said. “T 
owe George a free swing at my chin." I 
went over and held her by the arms and 
stared down at her. *When did you know 
you didn't love George?" 

She blushed. *When a girl meets a man 
and doesn't care where she's married, or 
where she goes on a honeymoon or where 
she lives, then I guess she's really in 
love." 

I pushed her back inside the apart- 
ment. “I’m not loaded like George. I’m 
a working stiff. I couldn't afford any 
house right now—" 

“T thought we'd live in this apartment." 
Ann said. *We can redecorate if you 
like." 

“We'll paint it green," I said firmly. 
“And the wedding will be a small cere- 
mony at City Hall. We’lt go to San Fran- 
cisco on our honeymoon." 

* Anything you say," Ann said sweetly 
She kissed me and I had a feeling that 
the apartment would be blue, and the 
wedding large and we would honeymoon 
at Niagara Falls. But I was getting my 
own way in what I wanted most. 

Ann I had. Tue Exp 
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I looked at her standing there. I loved 


YESTERDAYS 
HEART 


In his dreams he had saved her life a thousand 
different ways. Now he was ready to save 
her once again, for there is no power on earth 
like that of a boy’s death-defying first love 


BY ELLIOTT CHAZE 


rom the top of the Mobley Bank 
Es he could see most of the 

thickest part of the town pressing 
its scorched dirt edges against the wet, 
red curve of the river. This side of the 
levee there were little stores with little 
men standing in front of them, waiting, 
their legs no bigger than pins. Over on 
Second Street some pool halls were mixed 
in between the stores. The women who 
walked on that street had lavender 
cheeks, and their behinds jumped around 
under their shiny dresses. The House 
where the women lived was on the west 
end, where Second Street came to a dead 
end against the levee, so that The House 
was practically in the river. No one ever 
called it anything but The House. He 
had heard from his brother Print, who 
was fifteen and who one summer worked 
on a Coca-Cola truck, delivering forty 
cases every week to The House, that the 
women cursed pretty bad and every single 
one of them smoked; but that they 
laughed a lot. Print had seemed surprised 
that they would laugh. After Second 
Street was Mamie, which everybody 
thought should have been named Third 
Street, but wasn't, and people never did 
more than wonder about it occasionally. 
Mamie was the main street of the town, 
with both movies on it and Walgreen's 
and Liggett’s and McLundie’s Depart- 
ment Store, which sold Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx suits. 

Aeross from the Mobley Bank Build- 
ing was the City Hall, in front of which 
was a sugary white shaft coming up 
round and tall out of the green grass. On 
top of it was a Confederate soldier. 
Tucker liked to go to the dentist be- 
cause later he could sneak up the skinny 
steel stairs that led from the top floor to 
the sunny, graveled roof and blink down 
at the soldier. The stone brim of his hat 
was cracked. The white bayonet of his 
white rifle was sharp and perfect, and 
whoever had chiseled the wrinkles in the 
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shirt had done it so good you expected 
the wind to flutter the stone. 

The Confederate soldier looked down 
at the plume of water in a small fountain 
that never cut off, come rain, shine or 
Sunday, his hard knees bent inside the 
hard pants, like he wanted to leap off the 
shaft and suck the whole fountain into 
his hot rock stomach. But the truly mar- 
velous thing about the statue was neither 
its thirst nor its cracked hat nor its white 
gun. The fine thing was that at the base 
of the round shaft Tucker had once 
scratched with a rusty nail in the sugary 
stone a single word, Nancy. He knew it 


was still there, tall and narrow on the . 


stone, although he couldn't see it from 
such a long way off. 

Tucker blinked now, thinking of the 
word and of the shape and of the mean- 
ing it had for him. 

Tucker sniffed and realized suddenly 
that the concrete brim of the parapet of 
the building was stinging his bare elbows. 
The heat was awful. Transparent wrinkles 
of hot air came out of the tarred brick of 
the streets and off the top of the hat of 
the Confederate soldier, so that when he 
squinted at a slant over the hat it seemed 
as if he were looking through a bad pane 
of glass. 


he was on the top of the Mobley, 

that he could spit over the edge 
and the spit would fall ten full stories; 
nobody on the street would even know 
who spat on them. But would the Scouts 
let him in when he turned twelve in 
November if they knew he had spat in 
cold blood off the top of the Mobley? 

He decided not. 

He leaned forward, elbows stinging, 
halfway expecting to see Nancy some- 
where below. His thoughts dissolved into 
the  fly-away hair and prominent 
front teeth of Nancy. From long practice 
he conjured her, complete to the smallest 


I occurred to him, as always when 


detail. Was it three years ago he'd gone 
to the recital at the Saenger, Miss Lacey 
Binn's Academy of the Dance? Nancy, 
her legs powdered and clean as pearl, 
scissored swiftly on strange pointed shoes 
of strawberry satin with ribbons around 
the ankles. She skimmed in a golden 
bubble of light for a long time, until 
the sweat began to show on her face 
and anybody watching could tell her toes 
hurt, although she kept smiling. He had 
clapped until his hands had felt as if 
they were covered by thick leather 
gloves; he could feel the thumping only 
barely through the numbness. A fat girl 
had come on stage then, a girl who didn't 
look as if she could touch her toes but 
who turned out to be limber as a goose 
and did cartwheels, a drum booming each 
time her feet hit the floor. He'd laughed 
out loud at her, because he wanted Nancy 
back again. 

Mom told him to be quiet, that the fat 
limber girl was just as sweet as she 
could be. Mom was always saying some- 
body was as sweet as could be. She 
said it to Tucker himself whenever he did 
a noticeably polite thing or washed un- 
usually clean in the tub or when he 
remembered to bow hard and low for 
grace before a meal. 


except for a short time after he 
stole a dollar and a half for a box 
of candy to give Nancy on Valentine's Day. 

He had walked slowly and proudly 
down the street and knocked on the door 
to give the box of candy to Nancy, but 
somehow, when no one came right away 
he began getting scared and finally he 
threw the box down on the porch and ran. 
Someone, a man, called for him to come 
back, but he only ran faster, a strange 
weak thrill filling his legs until he was 
afraid he'd fall on his face on the side- 
walk. He imagined her sticking piece 
after piece of the fine brown chocolate 
into her beautiful mouth and chewing it, 
swallowing his Whitman's Sampler and 
wondering who had been bright enough 
and good enough to leave it on her front 
porch at just the right time, Valentine's 
Day. 

He still remembered how his behind 
had ached from the ivory-backed hair- 
brush Mom used after she discovered the 
money was gone from her purse. how 
she'd put him to bed and told him to pray 
to be better. But he didn't want to lose 
the fine trembling picture of the Sampler 
going into Nancy's mouth. He was afraid 
to risk a half-hearted prayer, because if 
God could open up the Red Sea—or was 
it the Dead Sea?— just as easily as if 
it had a drawstring on it, he wouldn't 
have any trouble opening a little old pea 
of a brain to see if a person was faking 
his praying. Finally, when he'd quieted 
down a bit, he remembered Mom’s saying 
that, if a Christian believed, he could 


S: thought Nancy was sweet, too, 


whisk mountains around from one place 
to another. He gave it a test run on a 
coat hanger hanging from a nail behind 
the door, but the coat hanger moved only 


slightly. It didn’t move at all unless a | 


truck went by the house. 

He prayed then that Nancy would dis- 
cover he was the one who dropped the 
candy. This prayer tapered into a stom- 
ach-tightening scene where she whipped 
her hair about and breathed: No one 
but you could have did it. This pleased 
him so much he leaped up in his bed of 
pennace and swung his arms toward the 
ceiling, soaring higher with each jump 
until the bird’s-eye maple bedstead threw 
a slat. Mom came in and locked him in 
the clothes closet, where he screamed in 
terror in the camphor-smelling blackness. 
Finally he prayed loudly for the Lord to 
release him and Mom let him out, per- 
haps because she wanted to show him 
how snappy a prayer could work. Even 
though he was only nine, he sensed it was 
a kind of trick, but could not quite put 
his finger on the kink in it. 

Later, in the afternoon, he was allowed 
to go out of the house, so he headed for 
the home of his best friend, Dade 
Maugham, reaching the railroad tracks at 
a lope, but slowing suddenly. He looked 
right and left, then walked deliberately 
in the dangerous dents between the brick 
street and the steel of the rails, jolting 
his heels down into the creases. He im- 
agined a heel sticking tight, trapping 
him, and her little heel sticking, too. He 
seemed to hear the slow, heavy scream of 
the steam whistle. He saw the black tons 
looming over him and his feet were no 
longer flappy things. They were strong 
and stubby and quick and the calves of 
his legs were corded with strength as he 
leaped clear of the roaring destruction at 
the last possible instant, jerking Nancy 
with him, leaving one of her tiny black 
patent leather slippers still pinned under 
the edge of the track. He brushed a tear 
from her bright dear cheek. Pll never for- 
get this, Tucker, even if you flunk out and 
we're in different grades. He shrugged it 
away and laughed as if the train had been 
made of licorice, then carried her home 
with everybody looking, so she wouldn’t 
get her sock dirty on the foot that lost 
the shoe. Tucker you must be worn out. 
As if anyone could tire of carrying her, 
the fly-away hair brushing against his 
arm as he walked. 


Dade’s house beyond the tracks and 
began telling him about throwing 
the candy on the porch. 

“But Nancy can’t eat it,” Dade said, a 
funny look on his face. 

“You're crazy.” 

“Nancy got her tonsils out last night, 
and she died,” Dade said, almost prissily, 
like he was reading it from a book he’d 
never read before. 


T° fantasy dimmed when he reached 


“You’re crazy—you don’t die getting 
your tonsils out.” 
“Well, Nancy did,” said Dade. 


Mobley Bank Building Tucker 
prayed that when he opened his 
eyes and looked down again on the hot 
street, Nancy would be there. Maybe she’d 
be reading the name he’d scratched under 
the soldier. 
Then slowly, as if afraid he might jug- 
gle the delicate balance of that absolute 


OA against the parapet of the 


prayer, he opened his eyes, pulling him- 
self erect to stare at the thirsty statue 
on the white shaft. Sliding his gaze down 
the shaft he scanned the street for the 
result of the prayer. 

The people were small and round, 
heads floating slowly on a pond of stone 
and melting tar. 

She wasn't anywhere down there. 

The tooth the dentist had drilled began 
aching, dully at first, then a great deal 
worse as he headed for the skinny steel 
stairs. THE Enp 


He snatched her from the monster’s path and carried 
her, doll-like, while everyone watched him. 
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A lonely man, he’d found a wonderful, foolproof way to 


be happy again. In the midst of these new friends he 


felt warm and important, a man among men once more 


BY JOHN KEASLER 


4 | Nhe speaker, a personnel man from 
Detroit, beamed, and, looking down 
from the platform, said to the 

gray-haired delegate in the dark blue 

suit, “Well said, sir!” 

Thomas J. Blaine 
pleasure. 

*[ thought perhaps I might have been 
out of order, interrupting like that,” said 
Mr. Blaine. “However, I did want to 
elaborate on your point. Office manage- 
ment is very close to me, you know.” 

“Close to all of us!” the speaker said. 
“And that was a fine summation. What 
say, fellows?” 

The delegates applauded. 

Mr. Blaine was proud. 

He sat back down. I mustn’t overdo 
it, he thought, cautioning himself. He 
had taken a chance, as it was. He had 
gotten carried away again. He had begun 
to feel as if he really was an office man- 
ager from Dubuque, just as it said on his 
convention badge. 

“Sir,” said the speaker to Mr. Blaine. 
“We need a man with your know-how on 
our convention policy-making committee. 
Will you accept the job?” 

The happy pride drained from Blaine’s 
face, leaving paleness. He barely man- 
aged to decline with a fairly coherent ex- 
cuse. He was trembling inside. He knew 
he had gone too far. After the speaker 
resumed the topic “Employee Relation- 
ships: Does Your Firm Run a Tight 
Ship?” he quietly left the room. 

He felt perspiration on his brow. 

I really must be more careful, he cau- 
tioned himself. One slip-up would be too 


flushed with 


many. Once exposed, he thought with. 


alarm, I could never face another con- 
vention. 

And a life without conventions, he 
thought, would be no life at all. 

My trouble, he thought with a great 
sadness, is that I keep forgetting I don’t 
really belong. 

Thomas J. Blaine was an honest man, 


basically. Therefore, he freely admitted 
to himself why he kept attending conven- 
tions where he did not belong. All sorts 
of conventions. All the time. 

The reason was that he was lonely. 
Simply, starkly lonely. 

He was a widower, retired, living alone. 
Until he had started attending conven- 
tions his loneliness had been a constant 
ache. He had not planned to start attend- 
ing conventions where he did not belong. 

He had merely gone into a hotel to buy 
a cigar. He had grown tired of sitting in 
that damn park. That was all. 

He had been doing entirely too much 
park sitting; he knew that. He had been 
retired some two years—that day he start- 
ed conventions—and, quite frankly, he 
was bored. 

Mr. Blaine had worked at the same in- 
surance firm (not as a salesman) for 
thirty-five years before he retired. 

“Now you'll have time to do all the 
things you’ve always wanted to, Tom, old 
boy!” the president of the firm (who had 
last spoken to Blaine in the summer of 
1936) had boomed at the retirement din- 
ner. 

The president had handed him the 
watch. “Now, you catch some of those 
mountain trout for me, Tom! Old boy!” 

The trouble was, Blaine couldn’t think 
of much he wanted to do. Catching fish 
wasn’t one of them. He couldn’t stand it 
when the hook was hard to get out. 


owever, Blaine set out manfully 

H to make his retirement happy and 

productive, just as it said in the 
articles. He didn't do so well. 

He tried. He built two window boxes 
for his small apartment. He went to a 
ceramics class until he started feeling 
silly. He joined various groups which 
had the soul-chilling atmosphere of 
planning activities for persons referred 
to as “those of retirement age.” But there 
was always a toothy woman organizing 


Freeloader 


things, with her hat on, and a man 
could take only so much of that. 

So, damned if he didn’t end up sitting 
on the green park benches in the sun, 
just as he had suspected he would. 

He loved to talk to people, but he was 
lonely. He was just at the point of des- 
peration where he had begun to feel it 
was shuffleboard or madness (he would 
be damned if he would ever make another 
window box) when, to his intense grati- 
fication, adventure entered his life. 

At about 2:30 p.m. of a spring after- 
noon, two years after his retirement, he 
suddenly became a termite exterminator. 

He stood up abruptly from the park 
bench, hurled a peanut at a particularly 
obnoxious squirrel, and strode from the 
park, destination unknown. Feeling the 
need for a good, clear Havana, he turned 
into a large hotel, made his purchase, 
and started back across the lobby. 

He paused to unwrap his cigar, not 


„noticing he was standing by a large desk 


where several women sat at typewriters. 
A group of men—hatless, as was Mr. 
Blaine, who liked to feel the sun on his 
head in the summertime—milled tenta- 
tively around in front of the desk. 


e mm,” said Mr. Blaine as he 
M took the first luxurious puff. He 
stood there, oblivious to his sur- 
roundings, a man of medium stature, with 
thick gray hair, a mild and pleasant face, 
rimless glasses, good double-breasted suit 
only three years old. He looked almost 
exactly as anybody might, at one time 
or another. Average. 

“Mmmmm,” he mmmed once more. 

“Jack Sprat!” a man barked at him, 
slapping his hand into Blaine's. 

Mr. Blaine choked on his cigar. 

“Jack Sprat!” the man barked again. 
“Out of Chicago! Peskill, Incorporated! 
Get the Ants Out of Your Pantry! Ha 
ha ha!” 

Blaine felt his hand being pumped up 
and down. 

“We're booming in the Midwest!” the 
man shouted, slapping Blaine on the 
back. Blaine choked again. “You out of 
the Midwest, neighbor?” 

“Pm ‘out of—Apalachicola,” Blaine 
squeaked, wildly; the name had leaped 
idiotically into his mind, the only pos- 
sible reason being that he had looked it 
up once to see how to pronounce it. He 
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was still dazed. Jack Sprat? The Jack 
Sprat? With the fat wife? No, no, he 
told himself; easy, easy. He felt eerie. 

“Allypatchy—yeh. Fine town,” Jack 
Sprat shouted. “Hey, neighbor, you for- 
got your card! What did you say your 
name was?” 

“Blaine,” 
Blaine.” 

“Fix you right up,” Jack Sprat shout- 
ed, and gave instructions to one of the 
women at the typewriters. Vaguely, 
Blaine saw he was standing next to a 
convention registration desk. 

Jack Sprat pinned a small card, in a 
transparent plastic holder, onto Blaine’s 
lapel. All the men had little cards. 

“Tom Jaybanes,” Mr. Blaine’s card 
said. “Delegate, N.A.E.P.M.” 

“This way, fellows,” shouted Jack 
Sprat, who wore a card and a ribbon 
that shouted: OFFICIAL! “This way!” 


r. Blaine was swept up the stairs, 
M along the mezzanine and into a 
large room with many chairs. He 
sat down because everybody else sat down. 
A speaker was introduced. Mr. Blaine 
stared numbly. The speaker looked in- 
tently at the crowd. 
The speaker squared his shoulders. 
The speaker waited until the hush fell. 
The speaker said dramatically: 
“Fellows, we have come a long way 
since creosote. But—we still have a long 
way to go! 
*[ am reminded of a story... 
It was some eight hours later when 
Mr. Blaine entered his small apartment, 


said Blaine. “Thomas J. 


” 


just slightly tipsily. He was a man over- 
flowing with happiness and good will, 
a gratified man, a man among men. 

His hours at the national convention 
of the National Association of Exter- 
minators and Pesticide Manufacturers 
had been hours full of happiness. 

He had enjoyed the companionship. 
the talks, the forum, the banquet; he had 
basked in the warmth of the informal 
cocktail parties in the hotel rooms. 

“Tom, you know the business,” one 
of the delegates had said, in the room of 
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an exterminator from Shreveport. “Tell 
us frankly—what’s the future?” 

It was the first time anybody had asked 
Blaine a question like that since he re- 
tired. 

Somewhat carried away, Blaine re- 
plied, *Boys—T'll sum it up in one word. 
Quality! That must be our watchword. 
Quality of sales approach and quality 
of service. If a customer can depend on 
you he's a repeat customer." 

In retrospect, Mr. Blaine decided that 
was probably an inconsistent statement— 
quality termite extermination hardly 
seemed the best way to insure repeat cus- 
tomers. However, his fellow delegates 
had seemed to feel the observation was 
not only sound, but downright shrewd. 

At any rate, Mr. Blaine had had a 
wonderful time that night at the con- 
vention—and he had learned a hell of 
a lot about the termite game. 

It was only with considerable difficulty 
for several days afterward that he man- 
aged to shake off the feeling that he was 
an exterminator from Apalachicola. 

Now of course Thomas Blaine meant 
to leave it at that—he intended to re- 
gard the convention episode as merely 
a happening which would make an en- 
tertaining story. 

(But, he thought sadly, sitting on the 
park bench, a story to tell to whom?) 

He went back to his orderly, dull life. 
He found the routine more boring than 
ever. He realized how gray his life had 
become and what a plateau he lived on, 
his horizon unbroken by beckoning peaks. 

He sat in Central Park and wondered 
how a man could be so lonely in such a 
huge city. And a thought came peeking. 
He pushed it away. It came back. It kept 
coming back. 

He tried to make it go away. 

He fed some pigeons and watched some 
girls and argued some politics and 
hummed hard. But he was an honest 
man and he couldn’t sidestep the thought. 

He knew what he wanted to do, what 
he honestly wanted to do. 

He wanted to go to another conven- 
tion. 

So he did. He went to lots of conven- 
tions. All the time. It was easy. 


cross the land they are readying—as 
Aosta the conventions. They 
come from everywhere, the dele- 
gates, and they go everywhere. They 
pass in the night, Atlantic City to Los 
Angeles. In Kansas City they all go out 
for a steak. In St. Louis they go out for 
a drink. In New York the speaker is re- 
minded of a story. In Miami they cheer 
and groan at Hialeah. 

The delegates often take their wives, 
although they warn them it will be ter- 
ribly dull in New Orleans with nothing 
but three days of business. business. 

The delegates, on the other hand, 
sometimes go by themselves, or with 


somebody. Many of them carry brief- 
cases. Some briefcases crackle impor- 
tantly; others gurgle for joy. 

Convention schedules are always 
crowded. Hotel managers are always 
smiling, but their stomachs are nervous. 

Convention agendas are always packed. 
because there are many important mat- 
ters to take up. Specialized, significant, 
important matters. Some persons even 
come back from conventions knowing 
a great deal about these important mat- 
ters, or at least they appear to know. 


the hell is going on and care less. 

These play their own highly im- 
portant role in maintaining the heritage 
of conventions. One might even suspect 
they were in the majority. 

Mr. Blaine was not one of these lat- 
ter. He took his conventions seriously, 
once he got started. 

For he found that attending—crash- 
ing. if you must—conventions actually 
renewed his life and gave it sparkle, not 
only because of the companionship he 
found at conventions but also because of 
the sense of adventure. 

Sometimes it seemed as if he really 
belonged. 

And so he became a dedicated man— 
an expert on conventions. In fact, in the 
course of becoming an expert on con- 
ventions, Mr. Blaine became a spur-of- 
the-moment expert on everything. 

He could talk, or generalize, on any- 
thing and everything, as time wore on. 
Pulpwood, peanut butter packaging, un- 
dertakers. (The term “morticians” is 
preferred.) Actuarial curves, bank man- 
agement, public transportation. Garment 
retailing, cigar manufacturing, anti- 
biotic chicken feed. 

All the things he had never been, he 
could be at the conventions. All the places 
he had never been, came—in a way—to 
him. 

And, most important, nobody suspected 
he didn’t really belong. 

During the first few weeks and months, 
he was nervous. Later. he saw how use- 
less that had been—anybody at a con- 
vention was accepted at face value. 

As for the actual mechanics of attend- 
ing conventions, they were little trouble. 
Mr. Blaine adhered to his own code of 
ethics, and a very strict code it was. 

For instance, he would never forge 
the little lapel cards by putting his own 
name on them. 

“T wonder if you would type a card for 
me," he would say to somebody at the 
convention desk. “The name is Blaine. 
Thomas J. Blaine. Out of Chicago.” 

“Yes sir, Mr. Blaine!” they would in- 
variably say. “How’re things in Chicago?” 

“Booming.” he would say. “A little 
slow through the summer, but going 
great guns now.” 

Identification was 


S conventioneers don't know what 


seldom required 


anyhow. If a special badge or ticket was 
needed for some special event, Mr. Blaine 
simply wouldn’t go. 

Also, he refrained from attending the 
obviously costly banquets—eschewed, as 
much as possible, any type of freeloading. 
It was the conversation he liked, the feel- 
ing of being accepted. 

In addition, he was a man intensely 
interested in everything. There was 
never any difficulty in attending the type 
of event he liked best: the symposiums, 
panels, and technical talks. There was 
always plenty of room at these. 

He listened with fascination to “The 
Master Plumber: His Responsibility to 
the Community”; “Stress Ratio of Hol- 
low Aluminum Rivets”; “Are You Get- 
ting Your Share of the Winter Moth- 
proofing Dollar?” “Greeting Cards: Their 
Past, Present and Future”; “Fight Back 
Against Hidden Soda Fountain Losses,” 
and a multitude of related subjects. 

Occasionally—as was the case at the 
personnel managers’ convention when he 
waxed eloquent on office management, he 
got carried away and forgot he didn’t 
really belong. 

Once, during a question and answer 
session on matters pertaining to the in- 
ventory of auto parts, he corrected the 
expert and barely escaped being made a 
two-year director of the organization. 

His most persistent problem, and his 
toughest one, was not in becoming ac- 
cepted—it was in the fact he got himself 
altogether too accepted. He made friends, 
who returned to conventions. 

“Hi, you old son of a gun!” a drug- 
gist from Dubuque called to him across 
the lobby one day as a druggists’ con- 
vention opened at one of the large hotels. 
“Come up to the room and meet the little 
woman—she’s from Miami, too.” 


ith sorrow he begged off—sorrow 

W not only because he had never 

been within hundreds of miles of 

Miami but, primarily, because of the 

brush with hard reality: He would have 
liked to be what his card said. 

Despite such passing heartaches, Mr. 
Blaine, like any other professional, gar- 
nered unto himself, as time passed, the 
things which make a career worth while. 

He was proud the day a Mr. Blevins, 
a wire man from Tucson, wrung his hand 
heartily and said, “Tom, I’m glad to see 
you, boy! That bookkeeping shortcut you 
suggested has been a blessing—don’t see 
how 1 operated without it, and, believe 
you me, if I can ever throw any business 
up your way in Idaho, I certainly will.” 

Once he brought down the house when 
called upon, frighteningly, to deliver his 
views at the burlap and sacking shindig. 
(He said to return to the fundamentals 
of free enterprise.) 

A whole roomful of book publishers 
told him his off-the-cuff views on litera- 
ture might well influence the mainstream 


of American letters, if they had their way. 
(Of course, Mr. Blaine conceded, when 
he thought about the publishers’ conven- 
tion, it had been 3 A.M.) 

Blaine regretted terribly that he could 
never ask the gang over to his room for 
a drink—but, of course, he had no room 
to ask them to; he would go to his small 
apartment by himself, but with the 
ache of loneliness wonderfully eased. 

And so went the life of Thomas J. 
Blaine, convention-goer and expert on 
everything—retired park-sitter who felt 


compassion for the lonely men he saw 
in the parks. 

He was accepted at any convention, 
the quiet man in the corner who obvi- 
ously knew whereof he spoke. 


e walked into a hotel one morning, 
H in the sixth year of convention- 

going, and nodded pleasantly to 
a couple of acquaintances in the lobby. 
For two days he had been a parking lot 
man from Racine and had bitterly op- 
posed municipal ownership of parking 
lots. He bit down on his cigar, annoyed 
at the very thought of municipal owner- 
ship of parking lots. 

“There’s an interesting meeting start- 
ing right now in 3A," said a pleasant- 
looking delegate. *Let's catch it." 

“Right,” said Blaine. 

“I'm Quincey,” the man said. “Out of 
New York.” 

“A New Yorker?” said Mr. Blaine in 
mock surprise, according to the ritual. 
“Nobody's from here in New York.” 

“Ha ha,” said Quincey. Together they 
got in the elevator, got out on the second 
floor, ambled into Convention Room 2G. 
There wasn't much of a group. They sat 
down. A speaker was introduced. Mr. 
Blaine felt content. His day was under 
way. What would the day bring? He 
savored his cigar, happily. 

The speaker looked out at the assem- 
bly. A hush fell. The speaker said, dra- 
matically: “Fellows, we’ve come a long 
way. We’ve still got a long way to go.” 

Mr. Blaine nodded in agreement. 

“As most of you here fully realize,” 


the speaker said, “our annual conven- 
tion is the highlight of the year. The 
agenda is terribly crowded. However, it 
is my pleasure at this time to officiate 
at the most important event of the entire 
conference—the introduction of a new 
member!” 

Mr. Blaine joined in the applause and 
looked around, waiting for somebody to 
stand up. Nobody stood up. The applause 
mounted in volume. 

“T take pleasure in introducing—” the 
speaker said “—Thomas J. Blaine!” 

It sank in slowly but with excruciating 
pain. And it was terrible. 

They've found me out, finally, Mr. 
Blaine thought, and a scalding ache of 
mortification rose in him. They’ve been 
watching me all along—how long? 

He rose and stumbled toward the exit. 
Two men blocked his way. Are they go- 
ing to arrest me? he thought wildly. He 
didn’t care through the despair; for the 
worst hurt of all was knowing that his 
convention-going days were over. 

Professionally, even then, with one 
part of his mind, he noted that their 
lapel cards said nothing about Parking 
Lot men—the cards said merely C.G.A. 
Ive been lured in here, he thought. 


as Mr. Blaine stood defeated be- 
fore the blocked exit. “In recogni- 
tion of your firm, if unknowing, adherence 
to the ethics of this organization and in 
recognition of your consistent, praise- 
worthy furthering of its purposes, please 
accept this official Certificate of Mem- 
bership.” 
Somebody pushed a piece of paper 
into his hand. He stared at it. 
It said: 


Ds Blaine,” the speaker boomed, 


TOP SECRET 
Thomas J. Blaine 
Delegate, C.G.A., Ltd. 
You Belong 
(Official seal) 
CONVENTION GOERS OF AMERICA 


“Many happy conventions!” bellowed 
the speaker. 

Mr. Blaine stared into all the amused 
faces. 

Then he understood. He even vaguely 
recognized some of them. A wonderful 
feeling flooded through him, and he 
wondered how in the world, in the great- 
est convention land since time began, he 
had ever thought he was alone. 

He didn’t know, for a second, what to 
say. But it came to him—for he was, 
above all, a professional. 

He looked at them and, with his eyes 
moist and warm with the feeling of be- 
longing, he said, “My fellow members— 
let's all drop over to my room for a 
drink!” 

They gave him a standing ovation, and 
Mr. Blaine knew he had come home. 

Tur Enp 
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“Twiddle your own thumbs," she shouted. “I’m going to bed!” 


When the Picture 
Tube Went Out 


Though wed to the most irritating man alive, Queenie 
loved him—so long as they had the television set to 
stave off their boredom. But when the set went blank 
the devil, naturally, found work for idle brains to do 


BY 


of a Tuesday, if the television hadn’t 
gone on the blink, and if Tim Hag- 
gerty hadn’t picked up one of his wife’s 
magazines—none of this would have hap- 
pened. But the number of ifs is enor- 
mous, and the wonder of all is that Tim 
didn’t fall asleep on the sofa, since he 
was as bushed as usual after a day at his 
desk, managing the shipping department 
of Snappy-Style Shoes. 
It wasn’t that the work was hard, for 
he’d been at the same job for seven years, 
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I it had been a Monday night instead 


WILLIAM IVERSEN 


and had everything down to a system. 
There were rush seasons, and seasons so 
slow it seemed that half the people in 
the country were going around barefoot. 
Rush or slow, Tim took it in his stride. 

But there were times when the monot- 
ony became so unbearable that he might 
have gone out of his mind with boredom 
if it hadn't been for the baseball pools, 
the bowling tournaments, and the daily 
coffee breaks. And once a year there 
were new-model cars to be discussed. 

At lunch hour, Tim and eight or nine 


of his colleagues would get down on 
their hands and knees to look under- 
neath a new hardtop parked at the curb. 
It was a harmless hobby, and Tim in- 
dulged it to the hilt, while stringing along 
with the same old sedan. 

Tim’s car was fifteen years old. His 
wife, Queenie, was more than twice that, 
and what with five rooms and two kids 
to take care of. and the trotting back and 
forth to the stores, it was a safe bet that 
Queenie had more mileage than the car. 
Still, Queenie Haggerty loved her fam- 
ily, on the whole, and was as happy as 
any decent woman could rightfully expect 
to be. She and Tim weren't rich, but they 
had something else between them that 
enabled them to tolerate each other's 
faults in silence—namely, television. 

They were already on their second set, 
having burned out the first in five short 
years. and there were no longer any 
squabbles about which program to watch. 
As far as Tim was concerned, it was 


wholly immaterial, as long as the picture 
was clear and he had six cans of beer on 
ice. 

On this particular evening, however, 
Tim was dozing on the sofa while waiting 
for the next commercial so he could go 
out and replenish his glass, and Queenie 
was putting her hair up in pins as she 
watched the screen. 


«p ook at that!" she exclaimed sud- 
L denly, and Tim jolted wide awake. 
“Well, what do you know?” Tim 
muttered, as he studied the screen. It 
looked like a shot of outer space at one 
of its emptiest spots. 

“Don’t just sit there, do something!” 
she urged. “They’re visiting with a movie 
star, and she’s going to show her living- 
room drapes!” 

“All right," Tim grumbled, pulling 
himself to his feet. He yawned and tink- 
ered with all the knobs, but he couldn’t 
get the picture back. He gave the set a 
thump with his fist. 

“What are you doing?” Queenie 
gasped, as though the blow had struck 
her square in the middle. 

“Quiet, now," Tim muttered. “It just 
needs a little adjustment." And he gave 
it a couple more good whacks. 

“That’s fine, now you've lost the sound, 
too!” she informed him. “I'll get a re- 
pairman tomorrow." 

“I'll not have one of those crooks in 
my house!" Tim said, picking up a 
wrench. *Step aside and let me at it!" 

“No!” Queenie said firmly. “If you go 
messing around inside, there'll soon be 
nothing left to fix!” 

Tim studied her sadly for a moment, 
deploring her lack of faith. Then he 
tossed the wrench aside and slowly rolled 
down his sleeves. 

“Very well, then,” he said in a huff. 
“You can just sit and twiddle your 
thumbs!” 

“Twiddle your own!” she replied. “I’m 
going to bed!” 

She slammed the bedroom door behind 
her, and Tim went into the kitchen and 
got himself another can to keep him 
company on the sofa. It was the first 
night of peace and quiet he’d had in 
seven years. Staring at the set out of 
habit, he wondered how he had spent 
his evenings before the thing came into 
the house. There had been the radio, 
of course, and friends and neighbors 
dropping in for an evening of gab and 
cards. And now and then, when the 
spirit moved him, he used to read a book. 

Musing over the many hours he’d spent 
absorbed in the printed word, he picked 
up a magazine and started flipping 
through the pages. An ad caught his 
eye: it was a series of slow-motion pic- 
tures of a young blonde leaping around 
in her girdle. And over on the opposite 
page was one for Crimples, the whole- 
grain breakfast food that was supposed 


to put muscles on the whole family. 

Instead of the usual table scene, show- 
ing Mother and Dad and all the kiddies 
grinning and waving their spoons, it 
showed a truck backing up to a house and 
dumping a ton of money in the middle 
of the front lawn, while the man and 
woman who owned the place danced and 
shouted for joy. 

Win a Gold Mine! the ad said. Full 
ownership of the Dream Bonanza might 
be Yours for simply telling why you like 
Crimples in twenty-five words or less! 

Well, that seemed fair enough, Tim 
thought. But on reading the fine print 
down at the bottom, he found that there 
was a catch to it—every entry had to 
be accompanied by a boxtop from a 
package of Crimples. Even so, he rea- 
soned, it wasn’t a bad proposition. Be- 
sides, there were other prizes, like a 
trip to Europe for two, and a pack of 
pedigreed hunting dogs with the horse 
and the get-up thrown in free, together 
with a book of instructions on how to 
bag a fox. Tim decided to give it a try. 

But the game wasn’t as easy as it 
looked. After an hour of doodling and 
chewing the rubber off his pencil, all 
he had was the head start they had 
given him—I like Crimples because—plus 
the three words he'd added before he'd 
gotten stuck—they are so . . . So what? 
he wondered. Tasty? Tempting? Good 
for the morning-after shakes? 

Since he always had bacon and eggs 
for breakfast, he'd never eaten a mouth- 
ful of Crimples, and didn't know what 
their appeal might be. So he took him- 
self out to the kitchen and looked around 
for a box. Box? There were four and 
every one had been broken open, with not 
a boxtop left in the lot! 


e tiptoed into the bedroom and 
H switched on the lamp. “Queenie, 

listen—it's me, Tim! What hap- 
pened to all the Crimple tops?" 

“The what?” she moaned. 

“Crimple tops,” he repeated, and she 
sat straight up in bed. 

“Now, see here, you!” she began. 
“You’ve no right waking me up just 
to make fun of my curlers! If I could 
afford permanent waves, like every other 
woman, I wouldn’t look like this, and 
you know it! Crimple top, am I?” 

“Now, now,” he said soothingly. “It’s 
the cereal I’m talking about. What hap- 
pened to all the boxtops?” 

“How should I know?” she retorted. 
“The kids use them to send for things, 
whistles and badges and flying saucers, 
one piece of junk or another. Now, shut 
up, will you, and let me sleep?” 

Tim retreated to the kitchen and shook 
some Crimples into a bowl, adding sugar 
and enough milk to cover the little 
mound. Spoon in hand, he listened care- 
fully to hear if the flakes made any 
lively sounds, such as he’d heard some 


cereals did. But the Crimples never 
made a peep. They just lay there soak- 
ing up milk, as quietly as blotting paper. 

Well, that was an advantage, he 
thought, since any doctor would tell 
you the best way to cure indigestion 
was by avoiding all fuss at the table. 
So he added the virtue to his sentence, 
which now read, I like Crimples because 
they're so quiet. 

Now he was getting somewhere, he 
figured, and he scooped up a mouthful 
and started to chew. What else were 
they besides just noiseless, he was ask- 
ing himself, when he chanced to notice 
the price on the box. Only eighteen cents! 

They were cheap, he realized! And all 
in a flash, his entry was finished. He 
cut out the coupon and read it over, 
imagining that he was one of the judges 
coming on it for the first time. 

I like Crimples because they're so 
quiet and cheap! 

“Stop the contest, I’ve got the win- 
ner!" he muttered to the kitchen sink. 
"Tell the boys at the Dream Bonanza 
to get in there and start loading the truck, 
and the rest of you judges help fill these 
suitcases with money for Tim Haggerty." 


read it aloud to her, but he re- 

strained himself. He slipped the 
entry into his wallet and tucked it under 
his pillow till morning, when he could 
get a Crimples boxtop and send it off in 
the mail. 

That night he dreamed he was sitting 
in the Last Chance Saloon, laughing 
and buying drinks for the house, with 
all the prospectors gawking at him, and 
a dancing girl on each knee. One was 
the lovely Lolita Lopez, the Mexican 
spitfire, who reminded him of Agnes 
Callahan before she married Kenneth 
Doyle. But just as the fun was at its 
height, and Lolita was kissing his cheek, 
the other girl started to scream and make 
an awful scene, It was Queenie, he re- 
alized! And he started right out of bed. 
Six o'clock, the alarm clock said. 

He was waiting at the grocery store 
when Jimmy the clerk opened at seven, 
and he got a stamp and an envelope 
from the druggist across the way. But 
as soon as he had dropped the letter 
into the mailbox, he began to have his 
misgivings. What if his entry got lost, 
he wondered? So he hung around for 
twenty minutes until the truck came to 
empty the box, just to make sure that 
the envelope got off to a safe start. 

“Mind you take care of that one now,” 
he said confidentially to the driver, when 
he saw his letter go into the bag. 

“PII give it my personal attention,” 
the man replied with a wink. 

“Well, if it ain't Tim Haggerty!” said 
the night watchman at Snappy-Style 
Shoes, when he let Tim in at ten min- 
utes to eight. “You haven't been so 
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T= wanted to waken Queenie and 


early to work since the day they gave 
out the Christmas bonus!” 

And when Mr. Brophy, the big boss, 
came through a half hour later, he 
stopped at Tim's desk and blinked his 
eyes, like maybe he wasn’t seeing right. 

“Good morning, Haggerty,” he said. 
“What brings you in so early? Nothing 
wrong at home, I trust?" 

“No, nothing wrong,” Tim chuckled. 
“I just had a little matter of business 
to take care of this morning.” 

“Good for you!” said Brophy, for he 
naturally assumed the business had to 
do with getting out a shipment of shoes. 

“Nothing like an early start,” he said, 
as he waddled off. “I see you brought 
your breakfast in with you.” 


basket and tilted back in his chair, 
the better to consider the problem 
of how he was going to spend his money. 

After setting aside enough to take 
care of Queenie's shopping, he'd buy 
a new car—a custom-built convertible, 
about the size of a Mardi-Gras float, 
with all the latest gadgets. And then, 
of course, he’d need a garage, since you 
couldn't leave a thing like that parked 
out in the street. And if he built a 
garage, he might as well tack on a 
house—a split-level ranch house with 
a large porch, and a swimming pool for 
the kids, and his own little private rum- 
pus room with a bartender. 

As for something to do during the 
day, after he quit his job, he thought 
he might take up music again, having 
once had a very nice touch for the player 
piano. He was wondering where he might 
get one made up in the shape of a 
baby grand, when all of a sudden the 
whistle blew, and it was time to knock 
off for lunch. 

“What do you think of them Dodgers?” 
little Mac from the mailroom asked, 
when the sixteen of them gathered around 
a table for two in the cafeteria. 

“What a bunch of bums!” Reilly 
snorted. “Just because they won a World 
Series, they’re acting like primmer don- 
ners!” 

“They need a strong hand always 
over them to snap the whip when they 
start to slump,” Tim remarked demo- 
cratically, for he was determined that 
owning a gold mine would never come 
between him and his friends, or cause 
him to lose the common touch in dis- 
cussing current events. “Now, if Z owned 
that club,” he began, and they all roared 
with laughter. 

“You owning the Dodgers!” Reilly 
hooted in his ear. And when they started 
to laugh again, Tim picked up his tray 
and went over to sit with an old lady. 

Let them laugh, Tim thought to him- 
self, scowling back at the lot of them. 


Th put the Crimples in the waste- 


As soon as the first suitcase arrived, he’d 
make a down payment on the Dodgers 
and take an option on Ebbets Field! And 
just wait till that pack of hyenas came 
crawling to him for free passes! 

“Beat it!” he muttered. “All of you! 
You’re banned from Ebbets Field!” 

“T beg your pardon?” the old lady said. 

“Not you, Mother,” Tim replied. 
“You’re welcome to come in any time. 
I meant that bunch over there!” 

By the time Tim got back to work, 
he realized how foolish it was for him 
to think of buying the Dodgers. It was 
ridiculous for a man like himself to 
consider buying a second-hand team, 
when he might just as well purchase a 
new one. The Bonanza Boys, they would 
be called, and he'd build his own sta- 
dium, too. 

It was ten minutes after quitting time 
when he finished drawing the plans, show- 
ing the layout of all the bases, and 
where he wanted the bleachers put. 

“Still here, Haggerty?” a voice in- 
quired. And there was the big boss, 
Brophy, grinning from ear to ear. 

“Yes, I am,” Tim acknowledged. “I 
was just working out the problem of 
how to get in ten extra boxes.” 

“Splendid!” Brophy exclaimed, thump- 
ing his brief case with delight. He nat- 
urally assumed the boxes were to be 
filled with shoes. 

“Well, don’t work too late, now,” he 
advised, as he went around turning off 
lights. “Tomorrow’s another day, you 
know, and we don’t want to overload 
the truck.” 

Tim put on his hat and headed for 
home, and when he transferred to the 
bus, he found himself wondering how 
much buses cost. 


« ou're late. Where have you been?" 
Queenie asked, as though he'd 
spent the extra ten minutes lead- 

ing a double life. 

*[ stayed over a while at the office to 
do a little thinking." he said. 

“Why can’t you think on the sub- 
way, like other husbands do?” she de- 
manded. 

“Well,” she said, when they all sat 
down to dinner, *the man came and took 
it out. The picture tube is shot." 

*Oh, the television!" he said with a 
smile. *You should have told him not 
to bother. We'll be getting a new one 
soon." 

*A new one, indeed!" Queenie said. 
*[f there's anything new comes into this 
house, it's going to be a washing ma- 
chine!" 

“Don’t worry, you'll get that, too," 
Tim assured her. “And one of those 
automatic dishwashers that spin the cups 
and saucers dry." 

*Daddy, can I have the old television 


set for my room?" little Kevin asked. 

"Sure, you can," his father agreed. 
"And another one down by the swim- 
ming pool, just like a drive-in movie." 

Queenie just sat and stared for a 
minute. The worst of it was, he seemed 
cold sober. 

"What happened?" she asked tenta- 
tively. *Did you win the baseball pool?" 

“Better than that,” he said cryptically. 
“Just you wait and see. In a couple 
of weeks the bell will ring, and two 
men in uniform will be at the door to 
see me." 

"Saints preserve us, the police!" 
Queenie gasped, thinking he'd held up 
a filling station, which accounted for his 
coming home late. 

“Not the police," Tim told her. “These 
boys will be guards. Pm just tipping 
you off ahead of time, so you won't be 
too surprised." 

“I certainly won't!" Queenie said with 
a sigh, for what with his talk of new 
washing machines and a swimming pool, 
she was sure his buttons had come un- 
done. She could just see the two guards 
coming in, pretending that they were 
tailors, and asking would he try this 
jacket on so they could see how it fitted. 
It was bound to happen, she realized 
now, for didn’t he have an old aunt 
someplace who thought she was Myrna 
Loy? 


—till Queenie thought she was los- 

ing her wits, too. But what came 
nearest to cracking her nerves was the 
way he'd sit there and chuckle, then get 
up and peek in the cupboard and mum- 
ble, “Quiet and cheap, that’s the word, 
boys! Quiet and cheap wins the day!” 

“What’s quiet and cheap?” she finally 
asked, on Sunday afternoon, thinking that 
if he talked about it, some of the cob- 
webs might blow away. 

“Crimples!” he said, with a gleam in 
his eye. “Wouldn’t you say they were 
quiet and cheap, if somebody was to ask 
you?” 

“I don’t know . . . I might,” Queenie 
stammered, circling slowly toward the 
door. 

“You don’t know?” he suddenly 
shouted. “What are you trying to do, any- 
way—make me lose out on the Dream 
Bonanza?” 

“What’s the Dream Bonanza?” Queenie 
found courage to ask. 

“Oh, nothing, it’s only the gold mine 
that Crimples is giving away!” 

“Gold mine?” Queenie murmured. “Do 
you mean the one in the slogan contest?” 

“I do!" Tim replied with a scowl. “I 
have the bonanza all sewed up!” 

“Oh, Tim, that’s wonderful!” Queenie 
said in all sincerity, figuring, from the 
way he talked, that he must have some 


Y that week Tim kept dropping hints 


As Lolita kissed his cheek, he realized with dismay that the other girl was Queenie. 
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inside information. “What was the slogan 
you wrote?” 

Tim quoted from memory: “I like 
Crimples because they’re so quiet and 
cheap!” 

He watched her as she slowly sat down 
and the faucet dripped ten drops of 
suspense. 

“Well?” he asked eagerly. “What do 
you think of it?” 

“It’s fine, Tim, it’s just fine,” Queenie 
said. “What other prizes do they have— 
besides the gold mine, I mean?” 

“Oh, lots of stuff, like a trip to Europe 
for two, clear down to the lowest of all, 
which is fifty pop-up toasters.” 

“Well, we could use a new toaster,” 
she said thoughtfully. 

“See? I never should have told you!” 
he roared. “That’s just like you and your 
family—putting me in the toaster class, 
when I might have walked off with a 
gold mine!” 

“But you still might,” Queenie told 
him. “I only meant that if you won the 
trip for two, who would we get to mind 
the children?” 

“Arrr!” Tim growled, stomping out of 
the room in disgust. “What chance does 
a man have of ever amounting to any- 
thing, when his own wife is against him?” 


around, he was as restless as a 

man expecting his first pair of 
twins. He got up at six every morning and 
went off to the job, just for the sake of 
something to do, and Brophy, the big 
boss, was getting so chummy that Tim al- 
most regretted the necessity of having to 
go in and punch his nose the minute he 
won the Dream Bonanza. 

On the Wednesday after the contest 
closed. he was sitting at dinner as usual, 
waiting for the doorbell to ring, when 
Queenie chanced to inquire if he remem- 
bered her cousin Fred. 

“The one who used to read gas meters 
by the light of a match?” Tim asked. 

“No, that was poor Pete, Lord rest his 
soul, Fred used to drive for the diaper 
service before he went out West.” 

“Ah, yes.” Tim recalled. 

“Well, I thought I might drop Fred a 
line, since he’s got a good job with the 
company, and may be able to put in a 
word with the contest judges.” 

“What company does he work for?” 
Tim asked. . 

“Why, Crimples. of course." Queenie 
said, beaming. And Tim rose out of his 
chair with a groan. 

*[ knew it! I knew it!" he wailed in 
agony. “That family of yours is bound 
and determined to keep me from getting 
ahead!" 

“What do you mean?" Queenie said in 
dismay. “I’m sure Fred would be glad to 
help. You can't expect to win a gold 
mine unless you have a little pull!” 

“I can't expect to win it at all, with 
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B the time the end of the week rolled 


your cousin working there!” he retorted. 
“The rules of the contest plainly state 
that everyone is free to enter, except em- 
ployees of Crimples, Incorporated, and 
the members of their families!” 

“But you’re not a McGurn!” Queenie 
protested. 

“Of course I’m not, as anyone with two 
eyes can tell, seeing my ears don’t flap!” 
Tim shouted. “But I made the mistake of 
marrying one, and according to law, 
that’s the same thing!” 

“Mistake, you say?” Queenie screeched, 
and then she burst into tears. “Too bad 
you didn’t marry that . . . that flibber- 
tigibbet Callahan!” 

“All right, forget it," Tim growled, for 
now that he’d lost all hope of winning, 
he wanted to get some sleep. 

The following morning he got up late, 
and had to race like mad to beat the blast 
of the starting whistle. And wouldn’t you 
know, old Brophy himself was waiting 
there at his desk, checking to see what 
time he came in. 

“Ah, there, Haggerty!” he boomed. “I 
was beginning to think you weren’t com- 
ing today, and I can’t say I would have 
blamed you. You could probably use a 
day off, what with the way you’ve been 
driving yourself.” 

Tim stared at the man with open 
mouth, trying to catch his breath. 

“But since you’re here,” Brophy went 
on, “I’d like you to come along with me, 
so I can show you the ins and outs of 
your new job in Gentlemen’s Sneakers.” 

“New job?” Tim gasped, like a winded 
echo. “Gentlemen’s Sneakers, you say?” 

“Why, yes, we need a good man up 
there to keep an eye on production. 
You're just the chap to put things right, 
and once they're humming smoothly. Pve 
got something even better in mind. The 
pay is only half again more than you've 
been getting down here, but as time goes 
on we'll remedy that.” 

“I see," said Tim, following after, every 
bit convinced that this was all a dream. 

But as the day wore on in Gentlemen's 
Sneakers, and he showed no signs of wak- 
ing up, he figured it must be real enough, 
and his spirits rose with the passing 
hours. With 50 per cent added to his pay 
check, he'd be able to make good on 
some of the things he'd planned on doing 
with the Dream Bonanza. There would be 
no servants and swimming pools, but he 
could at least buy a washing machine, 
and later on, if all went well, perhaps a 
little house in the suburbs. 


e was feeling as gay and chipper as 
H a young man of twenty-one when 
he transferred to the bus that eve- 
ning and stopped to give an old lady a 
hand with her bundles. 
“Well. if it ain't ‘Poochy’ Haggerty!” 
the old lady said, when they got aboard. 
Tim nearly fell in the driver's lap when 
he realized who she was—no one had ever 


called him “Poochy” except Agnes Cal- 
lahan! She almost chewed his ear to a 
pulp, filling him in on the aches and 
pains she’d suffered during the past ten 
years. With seven children and arthritis, 
she looked and talked like her own grand- 
mother, cackling at the top of her lungs. 

Tim could hardly wait for the bus to 
reach his corner so he could escape the 
embarrassment. When Queenie came to 
greet him, as he put the key in the door, 
he realized how lucky he was. She wasn’t 
as flashy as Agnes had been, but she’d 
stood up under the test of time. 


« uess what?" he said. "I got a pro- 

( motion!" 

“You didn’t!” Queenie said 
joyously. “Kids, come here and kiss your 
father, he’s had a busy day!” 

“Easy, now!” he warned them, as they 
started to overdo the affection by clob- 
bering him with all their might. “Treat 
your father gently, for he’s got a big 
future ahead of him as a supervisor for 
Snappy-Style Shoes!” 

“Oh, Tim dear, that’s wonderful!” 
Queenie said, smiling. “It’s almost as 
good as winning the contest!” 

“Well. it’s no gold mine,” Tim said 
proudly. “But it ain’t exactly a salt mine, 
either, and more in line with my char- 
acter, which is sober and industrious. 
Every man must do his own digging,” he 
added, with a wave of his hand. And 
seeing a box on the table, he paused to 
inquire, ““What’s that?” 

“Oh,” said Queenie, getting all flus- 
tered. “It’s just something that came to- 
day. I thought. you might like to open 
it.” 

“A pop-up toaster!” Tim said in sur- 
prise, as he lifted it out of the box. “Now 
who would be sending a thing like that?” 

“Maybe it was... you know, Crimples,” 
Queenie suggested. But when Tim saw 
the price tag on it, he knew that it wasn’t 
from Crimples. He opened the closet and 
took down the jar where Queenie kept her 
savings, and found it was empty except 
for a button. 

“On the other hand. maybe Queenie 
went out and bought it.” he said. “And 
then maybe she forgot to take off the 
price tag.” 

“Did 1?” she said, wheeling around. 
“Oh, darn. and I wanted to make it look 
like it was a prize for your slogan, just 
to make it up to you for marrying a 
McGurn.” 

“If there’s any making up to do, I’m 
the boy for the job." Tim said, giving 
her a big hug. “I’ve prize enough for any 
man, and she’s not a McGurn—she’s an 
angel!” 

A few minutes later. Kevin appeared 
with two cap pistols to hold up the 
kitchen. “All right. break it up now.” he 
said, climbing into his chair. “Dad, sit 
down. Mom. dish it up. The chuck wag- 
on’s ready to roll.” THE Enp 


What one act can make even a godly 
man wish to kill another? Matthew 
Summerfield’s wife—a beautiful and 
devoted mother—learned the answer 


BY GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


t the beginning of the present aca- 
demic year, there appeared 
among the students of a leading 

divinity school in New England a man 
named Matthew Summerfield. That he 
was in his middle thirties and that he had 
a wife and a small daughter, both very 
comely, interested his fellow students, 
who were, for the most part. much young- 
er; and they were not long in learning 
that he had had a curious history. 

For one thing, he had been a student 
at the same university seventeen years 
before, but had remained only a year. 
Giving up the goal of becoming a clergy- 
man, he had gone into business and had 
prospered. Since financial achievements 
even more substantial had been plainly 
ahead of him, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that some considerable crisis had 
turned him away from the world and 
back to the ministry; indeed, his very 
aspect—he was a tall, strong man, but 
his body and his bony face were emaci- 
ated, and his eyes burned with a singular 
intensity—hinted at an ordeal and a 


conquered agony, or, perhaps more ac- 
curately, an ordeal that renewed itself 
each day, an agony that would never 
quite be overcome. 

‘Matthew Summerfield was the young- 
est of four children of the Reverend Peter 
Summerfield. The two older boys became 
clergymen and the one daughter married 
a clergyman. Matthew, too, seemed des- 
tined for the church. At eighteen he be- 
gan studies leading to the ministry, to the 
profound satisfaction of his father. 

But at some point in the following year 
Matthew began to doubt that he had 
a true vocation. 

“T just can’t keep on, Father,” Mat- 
thew said. “I feel the call, but not 
strongly enough. I don't like to pain you, 
father, but my heart isn’t in it.” 

“Perhaps,” his father gravely said, “it 
is too much for me to expect all my sons 
to wear the cloth. Follow your own con- 
science, Matthew. I’d rather have you a 
wholehearted Christian businessman than 
a half-hearted Christian minister.” 

Matthew then transferred to another 


college to study business administration. 

His first position was as a salesman for 
a company that manufactured woodwork- 
ing tools. His intelligence, his energy. 
and his good nature made him success- 
ful almost at once. In his second year 
out of college, he married the girl who 
had been his sweetheart when he was an 
undergraduate. Her name was Shirley 
Bonner. She was a girl seductively pro- 
portioned (“sexy” was the word common- 
ly applied to her), with full lips, high 
cheekbones, well-arched brows, steadfast 
brown eyes. and brown, abundant hair 
that she let fall below her shoulders. 

After his marriage Matthew went to 
work for another company, which manu- 
factured jewelry, and he made such 
progress that he was certain to become 
sales manager. 

Still he was not completely happy. He 
still regretted, from time to time, that he 
had not persisted in his course to the 
ministry; and he was troubled by the very 
success that caused him to be envied by 
others. Looking about him at his paneled 
rooms he would remember the bare par- 
sonage where his mother and father, and 
he himself, had been happy. 


o achieve his success he had had 
Te make exceptions to the strict views 
he had been nurtured in. His busi- 
ness was selling jewelry, something that 
nobody really needed. And as a salesman, 


he had become accustomed to drinking 
more than was good for him, with his 
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customers and prospects and with other 
salesmen. He possessed a good constitu- 
tion and a judicious mind, and he never 
allowed drink to overpower him; but he 
felt the strength and craft of it. 

Another circumstance dimmed his hap- 
piness. He worried about it, even though 
he felt it was not his affair. in the be- 
ginning. It concerned the character of 
his employer, Ted Bigney. Bigney, a 
man of almost sixty, was not prepossess- 
ing. being short, with a flabby, oval face, 
bulging eyes, and a large nose. 

“He’s a hell of a shrewd operator in 
business,” one of Matthew’s associates, 
Henry Bell, informed him. It was not long 
after Matthew had joined the company, 
and he and Henry were growing com- 
panionable over Martinis on Henry’s 
terrace. “And he’s a hell of a shrewd 
operator with women. You wouldn’t think 
so, he’s so ugly, but he gets the women. 
That’s how he got his start. His wife had 
the money, he didn’t.” Henry laughed. 
“Pll say one thing for him, he's demo- 
cratic. He doesn’t care whether they have 
money or not. Not now. Two or three 
years ago. there was a sixteen-year-old 
kid drank a bottle of poison right on the 
street in front of the shop. Died from it. 
They say it was some kid Ted had on the 
string. He probably showed her a good 
time and got her in trouble and tried to 
buy her off and she got panicky.” 

“Do you believe that?” Matthew asked. 

“I saw the kid lying in the street my- 
self. You know his brother. Bill Bigney, 
the lawyer? They say half his practice is 
settling things with parents or husbands 
or whatever it might be of Ted’s women.” 


ccasionally. Matthew heard more 
O about Ted Bigney’s exploits. as he 

became acquainted at the office. 
He was invited to Bigney's home for din- 
ner. he and Shirley and half a dozen 
other rising young men in the firm, with 
their wives. 

Afterward Shirley said. “I don’t like 
that man. He makes you feel uncomforta- 
ble. the way he looks at you.” 

“I guess he doesn't mean anything.” 
Matthew replied. But he was disturbed. 

Returning from a business trip to the 
Middle West a month later. he learned 
that Mr. Bigney had called on Shirley. 

“Last Wednesday night.” she said. 
“About eight o’clock. Diana was in bed 
and I was reading when I heard the 
chime. I went to the door and it was Mr. 
Bigney. with a basket of grapefruit. So 
he came in and he said some relative 
of his wife’s had sent them two baskets 
from Florida, and he said his wife said, 
‘We can’t possibly eat all that. Why don’t 
you take one over to the Summerfields?’ 

“I had to invite him in. didn’t I? He 
said he thought you would go somewhere 
in the company, if everything worked 


out right. What do you suppose he meant 
by that?” 

“T don’t know. What do you suppose?” 

“How should J know? All I know is 
I'd just as soon buy our own grapefruit.” 

Twice more, in similar circumstances— 
once when he had “forgotten” that Mat- 
thew was away and again bearing some 
samples of new jewelry that he was “ask- 
ing a few ladies’ opinions about”—he 
called on Shirley. 

“He made a big point,” she said, “of 
telling how he did this kind of thing him- 
self. sampling the public.” 

“Is that all he was selling?” 

“Probably not.” 

“See here,” he said. “You’ve probably 
heard the stories about him. I’m begin- 
ning to believe they're true. Maybe we'd 
better pick up and go. I can get another 
job all right.” 

She smiled. “Oh, Matt. You know you 
don’t want to do that. You'd have to begin 
lower down again, I suppose, in a new 
company. I don’t imagine Mr. Bigney’s 
so dangerous as they say. I know he ex- 
erts very little charm on me.” 

“That may be. But a man like that 
has many ruses. I don’t want you to be 
exposed to this sort of thing.” 

“You look so severe when you frown, 
Matt. I can just see you in a pulpit, lay- 
ing the congregation low.” 

“Don’t joke about such things. dar- 
ling.” he said. “Maybe that’s what I 
ought to be doing, instead of just making 
money.” 

“ ‘Just making money’? Is that so bad? 
But seriously, if you want to give up right 
now and become a preacher. I'll go right 
along with you. So it's up to you." 

For the next few nights. he studied the 
Bible more seriously than ever. 

But the mood passed. Now that he was 
home with Shirley. where he could pro- 
tect her. his misgivings seemed foolish. 
Tf matters went too far. he would leave. 
He could do that any time. There was, 
certainly. no present reason. And he did 
like a good living. 


t the end of July, he and Shirley 
A were invited to Ted  Bigney's 


birthday party. His wife Shirley 
had never looked more beautiful than 
on that evening. Standing on needle heels, 
in sandals of a clear yellow brocade, she 
turned slowly for Matt’s admiration. 

Matt whistled. “The Queen of Sheba,” 
he said. “You take my breath away.” 

The party took place at the Bigneys’ 
summer estate on Lake Mechaug. Ted 
Bigney and his wife, seldom seen to- 
gether on any other occasion, made every- 
body welcome. 

Nobody attracted more glances than 
Shirley Summerfield. Matt. as he danced. 
smiled when they passed each other. and 
he saw other men watching her, evi- 


dently talking about her. Early in the 
evening, Ted Bigney had cut in on Matt 
once, but that was the only time he had 
danced with Shirley. 


“ on’t drink any more, will you, 

D darling?” he said to her once, 

half jesting. “You don’t have the 
capacity some of these girls have.” 

“Don’t worry,” she said. A young man 
came to request a dance and she left with 
him, smiling over her shoulder at her 
husband. 

He did not want to dance again, or to 
drink, so he went into the library and 
looked at some of the fine bindings and 
first editions Bigney had collected. 

When he glanced at his wrist watch, 
he saw that half an hour or more had 
passed. It was after one o’clock. In the 
ballroom, Matt looked casually for Shir- 
ley. Not seeing her, he went onto the 
terrace, then down onto the lawn. 

He was going toward the dock, when 
a servant approached him and said: 
“Mr. Summerfield?” 

“Yes.” 

“T have been asked to tell you, sir, that 
Mrs. Summerfield is in the car and would 
like to see you. She isn’t feeling well, sir.” 

“Thank you.” 

Matt walked around the edge of the 
lighted area. “I knew she was drinking 
too much.” he thought, irritably. 

He saw her sitting in the car. When he 
opened the door he saw that her face was 
bruised, her dress was torn, and her hair 
was disheveled. 

“Shut the door,” she said, in a voic 
that frightened him. “Drive home.” 

He shut the door. “But the Bigneys. We 
ought to say something to them.” 

“No, no. Go. Matt, you must.” 

“Did you fall down? Are you hurt?” 

“When we get home,” she said. She 
began to weep. He drove as fast as he 
could, frightened. still supposing that it 
was all from drinking too much. 

He steadied her as they went into the 
house. Nobody was home; Diana was spend- 
ing the week with her grandmother. Shirley 
sank into a chair in the living room. 

She began to sob. “Something terrible 
has happened, Matt.” she said. “One of 
the women we met there, I don’t remem- 
ber her name, came and said he was going 
to take you and me and some others . . .” 

“He? Who is he?” 

“Mr. Bigney. Mr. Bigney . . . take us 
for a ride on the lake, and you were on 
the boat already, and I went with her. 
There was a man at the wheel, in a uni- 
form, and the motor was running. We 
went down into the cabin and nobody 
else was there. And . . ." 

*On Bigney's boat?" 

She nodded. *So I asked where you 
were and she said you’d be there in a 
minute. She was going to get you an’ 


Shirley had struggled, cried out for her husband before 
she fell, helpless against his lustful strength. 
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her husband. So she went up again, 
and I waited a minute, then the boat 
moved...” 

He seemed not to breathe. His hands 
crushed hers. 

She went on, after a moment, “I started 
to go up on deck; then I heard somebody 
behind me and it was Mr. Bigney. I said, 
‘Where is Matt?’ and he said, ‘Oh, he’s 
aboard somewhere,’ and I started to go up 
the stairs again and he held me back. He 
was laughing and saying, ‘He'll be down 
in a minute. Don’t go.’ I tried to get free 
but he held onto me. He . . ." 

*What? What did he do?" 

“I got away from him and screamed 
for you, and he pulled me back and 
pushed me onto a bunk. I just thought 
he was drunk till then. I hit him in the 
face. He began to swear and he hit me 
with his fist. I fell back on the bunk. He 
... Oh, Matt, Matt!” 

She leaned against him, sobbing. He 
sat there as stiffly as a statue. 

“Afterward,” she whispered, “he let me 
go and I got up the stairs and I... I 
was going to jump overboard. Then he 
said he’d put me ashore. They went to 
some other dock, farther up the shore. 
The man in the uniform took me around 
where nobody would see me, to the car. 
I said, ‘Please get my husband.’ He went 
away. Matt, I feel... I...” 

She collapsed. He knelt on the floor 
beside her for a minute or more, his 
mind quite empty of any impression, any 
emotion. 

Gradually the long, disheveled hair, the 
bruised face, the torn dress transformed 
themselves into an overwhelming image 
that he could not deny and could not 
evade. He lifted his wife and carried her 
into their bedroom, where he put her into 
bed and covered her. It occurred to him 
that he ought to summon a physician, but 
he did not want anybody to know what had 
happened. So he did not do anything, but 
simply sat beside the bed, looking at her 
by the thin light from a lamp on her 
dressing table. Again, all feeling, all 
thought had ebbed away from him. 


Shirley had moved and muttered 

once or twice. He took a pistol from 
a drawer of his chest. The pistol was 
one he had bought upon learning that a 
prowler was active in the neighborhood. 
He put it into his pocket and went out 
to his car. 

He drove rapidly, taking the inside of 
every curve. He knew what he was going 
to do but he did not think about it, any 
more than a stone thinks when it is fall- 
ing. Turning in at the long road pene- 
trating the Bigney estate, he encountered 
nobody, and the curved driveway was 
empty. He stopped his car, got out, and 
approached the house, his right hand on 
the gun in his pocket. The sun was just 
striking the upper windows. The front 
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I was light outdoors when he arose. 


door was unlocked. He shoved it open 
and went in. Everything was quiet. He 
went anto the terrace. The cabin cruiser 
was not at the dock. 

Re-entering the house, he encountered 
an old woman, a servant. 

*Where is Mr. Bigney?" he inquired. 

*He's not here, sir. He went away. 
Everybody's gone." 

“Where?” 

*[ don't know, sir.” 

He went upstairs and pushed into the 
bedrooms and bathrooms, but he did not 
find anybody. Taking the pistol from his 
pocket, he opened the doors of closets. 
Then he saw himself in a long mirror, 
and stood there, gun in hand, staring 
at himself, fascinated. 

He ran down the stairs and drove away. 


edge of the bed, holding her hand, 

he could not quite be sure that he 
had been away. Had he been to the party, 
either? Had what had seemed to happen 
happened in the outer world, or was 
it a fantasy, a mental disturbance? He 
could not get a grip on anything. 

But this was Shirley. How could he 
have left her—here alone in the house? 
How could he have allowed her to be 
separated from him at the party? Use- 
less reproaches tore his mind. He tele- 
phoned the family physician. 

Summerfield heard his wife calling to 
him. He hurried back, and told her that 
he had summoned the physician. 

“But I don’t want him to know. You 
didn’t tell him?” 

“No. We won’t tell him the circum- 
stances. But we’ve got to make sure you 
don’t become . . .” 

“Matt,” she said, “you wouldn’t tell the 
police? I couldn’t stand the publicity.” 

Dr. Hammond arrived. 

Summerfield waited in the living room. 
The front door was open. Through the 
screen, presently, he heard the tolling 
of a distant bell. He had forgotten that it 
was Sunday. The remembrance, like the 
calm of the morning, intensified his an- 
guish. “The church,” the bell seemed to 
mean, “was the vineyard you were called 
to labor in. You did not choose to, and 
this has happened. Can this be undone?” 

Dr. Hammond came from the bedroom 
and put his hand on Summerfield’s shoul- 
der. “I’ve given her a sedative. Hadn’t 
you better have one, too, Matt?” 

“Leave me some pills.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you know who it was?” 

“It’s my affair.” 

“Its your affair, but you're my affair.” 

“PI handle it.” 

Dr. Hammond looked at him with sym- 
pathy. picked up his hat and went out. 

Matt could not think. He swallowed 
two of the pills that Dr. Hammond had 
left for him—one had been recommended 


Que lay sleeping. As he sat on the 


as sufficient—and lay beside his wife. In a 
few minutes, they both lay as though dead. 
It was evening when Summerfield 
awoke. His wife had already got up; she 
was sitting by the bed, where he had sat. 

*What time is it?" he muttered. 

*Seven o'clock." 

“At night?" 

“Yes.” 

Slowly, what the pills had driven away 
from his mind returned. He embraced his 
wife, in silence. 

“What can we do, Matt?” she asked. 

“I don't know.” 

They went into the kitchen, presently, 
for something to eat. They ate without 
speaking. The telephone rang. They did 
not answer it. When it was dark, they 
did not put on any lights. 

“What we ought to do,” he said, “is tell 
the police and bring action against him. 
I try to think of us as doing what's right 
for the protection of society.” 

“Dd have to testify," she said. “I 
couldn’t do that, Matt.” 

“No. I couldn’t face it either. It’s what 
we ought to do, but I can’t do it. I ought 
to kill him.” 

She said, “Matt! You mustn’t think of 
such a thing.” 

“T never thought I could take a man’s 
life. I always believed that vengeance 
was the Lord's. But now—I could kill 
him. I could do it.” 

“No,” she said. “No. Promise me.” 

Late at night, after she had fallen 
asleep, he arose and paced about the liv- 
ing room again. 


€ hy shouldn't I kill him?" he 
W thought. “It’s the immemorial 
way. Suppose what he did be- 

comes known? People won’t sympathize, 
they'll laugh at me. And if I kill him, 
even if I go to prison or the chair they’ll 
respect me. They'll say it was against the 
interests of society, but they'll respect me. 

“Suppose I took him to court. Ten to 
one he’d get out of it. He’d have the 
smartest lawyers money could buy. 
They’d blacken Shirley. They’d say she 
let him. They’d say, ‘Why did she go on 
the boat with him?’ The jury wouldn’t 
believe she thought a whole party was 
going out on it. They’d make a hero of 
him, and I’d seem like a coward. A man 
whose wife was raped and who went cry- 
ing to the police about it.” 

Out of the darkness, a voice came to 
Summerfield, like the voice of his father, 
or the voice of some good man of the 
past whose works he had read. “To kill 
a man in your heart by wishing him dead 
is as evil as te murder him in the flesh.” 

How much better it must be, he thought, 
to be the kind of man who acts without 
thinking and never suffers the pain of 
decision. How much better it would have 
been if I had found him this morning 
and made an end of it. 

It rained all the next day. Half a dozen 


times the telephone rang, but they dis- 
regarded it. Summerfield wondered what 
they would think at the office when he 
did not appear and did not telephone. 


uring the evening, when the rain 
D had stopped, a car appeared in the 

driveway and a man in a white 
linen suit came to the door. He introduced 
himself to Matt as William Bigney. 

“What do you want?” 

“I'd like to talk to you. Alone.” 

Summerfield hesitated, then went out- 
side. “We can talk in the driveway,” he 
said. “I don't want you in the house.” 

The other man seemed unconcerned. 
“Let's put the cards on the table,” he 
said. “My brother had been drinking. 
Everybody had been. My brother oflended 
you in some way. I don't know exactly 
how, but I know that he has an unfortu- 
nate tendency to be drawn to women. And 
they are drawn to him, 1 might add.” 

He paused. Summerfield said nothing, 
but he thought, He's lying. He knows 
what happened, all right. 

William Bigney went on. “I’m not try- 
ing to excuse my brother, but it would 
have been better, wouldn't it, if the other 
party had been more prudent, and had 
not given an opportunity for this . . . ah 
... unfortunate occurrence to take place. 
There’s hardly anything in life that's all 
on one side or the other, is there, now?” 

Still Summerfield was silent. 

“Now, naturally,” the other said, “you 
feel a resentment. It’s only human. But 
we're reasonable men, I’m sure, you and 
I. We see that there’s no use going to 
law about these things. Hard to prove, 
nasty publicity and all that. 

“And again, you’re not the man for 
violence. You're civilized—a Christian. 
Still, you feel that amends must be made. 
Naturally. You understand, I act in this 
simply to make the best of an unfortu- 
nate occurrence.” 

“Mr. Bigney,” Summerfield said, “what 
I understand is that you’ve come here to 
make me some kind of offer, of money, 
probably. And what you must under- 
stand is that you had better get the hell 
out of here as soon as you can.” 

The older man looked him up and 
down, insolently but pityingly. 

“Very well,” he said. “But I urge you 
not to do anything that will bring more 
trouble, and that cannot change what has 
already happened.” 

When Summerfield went into the house, 
Shirley asked quietly, “Who was that?” 

“His brother, William Bigney. He came 
to buy us off. I suppose he has done the 
same thing before.” 

He sensed now, even more than when 
the man had been in his power, how close 
he had come to injuring, perhaps killing, 
William Bigney; and not entirely be- 
cause of the insulting proposal, but be- 
cause the passion and tension inside him 
demanded a victim, almost any victim. 


Even myself, he thought. To kill myself 
and Shirley, too, that would be an end of 
it. Is there any other way out, except 
violence to him or to us? Had he not 
heard that the Japanese killed themselves 
to bring shame upon those by whom they 
had been wronged? He imagined himself 
and Shirley going to Bigney’s home and 
committing suicide. It seemed ridiculous. 
It was the way of a culture alien to his 
own. He could not understand it. But 
neither could he understand this that had 
happened in his own society; it was a 
crime not by any means uncommon, but, 
not feeling himself capable of it, he had 
not quite believed that anybody else, par- 
ticularly in his own sphere. was capable 
of it. For the first time, from this reflec- 
tion, a suspicion about his wife bit into 
his mind. Had she been entirely innocent, 
or had she, in some measure, consented, 
and then felt too shamed and confused 
to conceal what she had done? He did 
not see how he could endure much more. 


and could take his own life. was 

something else that Summerfield 

had observed without understanding or 

quite believing; but now he felt a long- 
ing for that dark, ultimate peace. 

That night, he did not sleep at all, and 


Ts a person could wish for death. 
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did not try to. He was determined to 
wrestle it out while he still had control 
of his mind. But was he not already be- 
yond the border of sanity? Standing in 
the darkness of the living room, while his 
wife slept, he felt strange creatures about 
him, like figures that had sometimes 
peopled the dreams of boyhood after a 
reading of Bunyan—Shame, Fear, Venge- 
ance, Confusion, Hatred, Terror, their 
talons almost tangible to his flesh. He 
knelt, as he had done in boyhood in his 
father’s house, and tried to pray, but all 
he could pray for was that Bigney should 
suffer a fate equal to his own. 


e noticed other figures, who might 
H have been his images of Bunyan. 
of Woolman and George Fox, of 
Thomas a Kempis, who tried to tear him 
away from the sinister figures; and he 
heard a fiendish voice cry, “No matter 
who wins, there'll be nothing left of Matt 
Summerfield.” 

He remembered how his father used to 
say from time to time, “I talk to Jesus 
every day.” As a small boy, Matthew had 
believed this, but later he had begun to 
doubt, and finally, after contact with 
sophisticated minds at the university, he 
had concluded, not that his father was 
lying or that he was a fool, but that he 
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was the prey of some amiable aberration, 
induced by a long life of good thoughts 
and good works. 

Now he too, kneeling in darkness, felt 
that the Jesus who had been real to him 
as a child was becoming real again, and 
that He was at hand; at one moment, 
Summerfield found this ineffably comfort- 
ing; at the next, he feared it, as a symp- 
tem of a disintegrating mind. Another 
strong fancy laid hold of him: That his 
ordeal was a punishment for having 
turned from the church and run after 
the pleasures of the world. 

Mightily he flung these self-accusa- 
tions aside. Was it he who had done 
something wrong, or was it Bigney? And 
where was Bigney? Not suffering, that 
was certain. Probably enjoying himself 
as usual. He was a bold, shrewd man. 
He had probably conjectured that his 
victims would be ashamed to bring the 
matter into the courts, and had correctly 
judged that the husband, if he did not 
achieve a violent satisfaction almost at 
once, would find himself becoming more 
and more powerless to do so, as the 
enervating drugs of civilization—law, 
mercy, the distaste for blood—worked 
through his veins. 

He saw Bigney grinning at him. “Kill 
him, O Lord!” Summerfield prayed. “If 
vengeance is yours, take vengeance!” 

He began to despise himself. Eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. Such had been the 
law that generations of men had lived 
by; and he cursed his own father and 
the Christian church for having left him 
a divided man, who could neither live by 
this law nor altogether reject it. 

He tried to fasten his mind upon the 
image of his father, a man of simplicity 
and gentleness, enduring all things, teach- 
ing and believing that all things work 
together for good. “All things?” Sum- 
merfield cried in his heart. “All things?" 

“Yes,” said his father. “All things.” 

The voice of his father was as clear 
as though he had been in the room, and 
Summerfield experienced more vividly 
than ever the sensation of palpable forces 
warring around him. “Hallucinations,” 
something within him said. “You’re not 
far from the madhouse.” And he heard 
laughter. The ordinary level of his mind 
tried to account for these things by re- 
ferring to his weariness, the shock to his 
emotions. But the contest went on, lac- 
erating his mind and heart, until he 
groaned in his soul and wished himself 
dead. He slipped finally into blackness. 


fter a time he was conscious of 
A himself lying on the battlefield 
alone. He looked down upon him- 
self as though from some considerable 
height, by the light of morning, and 
thought. “He's dead. Matt Summerfield is 
dead.” His father too, from somewhere, 
said, “Matt is dead.” In his voice there 
was no regret; contentment, rather. 


Imperceptibly, the light of that place 
became the light of earthly morning. 
and Summerfield recognized where he 
was. He felt weak yet calm, and he 
knew that Matthew Summerfield, the man 
so beset, was truly dead. 

While he was still lying there, Shir- 
ley awoke and came to look for him. 

“Matt!” she said. “What’s the matter?” 


e got up slowly. “I’ve had it out 
H with myself. I can’t kill him. And 

since I can't kill him, I must for- 
give him. I’ve got to begin a different 
life. Go into the ministry. I’ve got to go 
the whole way, whichever way I go.” 

In order to prove that he could forgive 
Bigney, that he had the strength for 
the new life he proposed to undertake. 
and to charge Bigney himself to mend 
his evil life, Summerfield felt compelled 
to talk to him face to face. When he 
telephoned Bigney’s office, he was told 
that Bigney would be out of town for 
several days. A call to his home brought 
the same report. 

“He's hiding,” Summerfield said to 
himself. “He doesn't know what PI do, 
and he's going to lie low till he gets 
some indication.” To his wife, he said, 
“Pm going to try to find him.” 

Some months before, Summerfield had 
learned that Bigney maintained a se- 
cluded camp in a small town about forty 
miles from the city. Summerfield drove 
to the town and went to the town clerk’s 
office, where, by referring to a tax book 
and a map or two, he learned the where- 
abouts of the camp without letting his 
destination be known. 

Presently he was driving along a dirt 
road shaded from the July sun by oaks 
and maples. He passed a farmhouse, 
and thought of stopping to ask the way. 
but decided to rely on himself. “Am I 
trying to cover my tracks?” he wondered 
then. “Am I afraid that when I do see 
Bigney. Pll lose control of myself?" 

Two miles beyond the farmhouse there 
was a narrow dirt road leading off to 
the left. He decided to leave his car 
and walk up the road, for it was stony 
and deeply rutted. 

When he had walked a quarter of a 
mile. he saw a cabin up ahead. though 
there was no sign that it was occupied. 

However, Bigney was there. Noticing 
the figure in the meadow below him. he 
fetched a pair of binoculars and iden- 
tified Summerfield. Bigney withdrew 
across a small clearing and down a 
path that descended through an area of 
dense woods and unattractive bogs be- 
hind the cabin. Bigney had not ventured 
far on it before. 

He had had several drinks, and he 
took with him a glass of Scotch and 
soda he had just prepared. Walking 
rapidly along the path, he penetrated 
about a hundred yards into the woods. 

Summerfield, meantime, reached the 


cabin, found it open, and entered, calling 
as he did so, “Bigney. Are you here?” 
Hearing no answer, he looked about. 
On the table stood a whiskey bottle, 
almost empty. It was possible that some- 
body had been there within the last 
few minutes, or not for days. 

Going outside and walking around the 
cabin, he saw a driveway that evidently 
led down to the road. No car was visi- 
ble, and he had not heard one departing; 
for Bigney had been driven to the cabin 
in his brother’s car. Coming to the path, 
Summerfield walked tentatively along it, 
stopping once to call, “Bigney.” 

His quarry, hearing this, hastened yet 
farther down the path. The voice fol- 
lowed him. Bigney decided that it would 
be better to go into the woods and hide. 

Where he turned aside from the path, 
the earth oozed under his feet. Hemlocks 
grew close together there, with branches 
sometimes touching the ground. It was 
a favorable shelter. Bigney crept along, 
discarding his glass. 

He came to a place where he could 
stand up, and was going to take a few 
steps more when, at the first step, the 
boggy ground gave way and he sank al- 
most to his hips. Seizing a hummock of 
grass. he supported himself. But he did 
not dare struggle to pull himself out, for 
he heard his name called again. 

His hope was that Summerfield would 
soon give up and go back. Holding to the 
hummock with both hands, Bigney rubbed 
his face on his arms to dislodge the 
clustering mosquitoes. But even this 
slight movement settled him lower into 
the mire, so he remained perfectly still, 
enduring the insects. He did not have 
to wait long. After calling once more, 
Summerfield returned toward the cabin. 


hen he thought it was safe, Bigney 
Wow to heave himself onto the 

hummock. It came suddenly free in 
his hands. The mud stealthily and re- 
lentlessly sucked him down. 

His belt was now below the surface. 
Digging under, he managed to loosen 
his belt and draw it free. Then, with as 
little movement as possible, he took 
off his monogrammed shirt. He tied the 
belt and the shirt into a rope and tried 
to lasso a branch above his head. On 
the sixth try, at the cost of sinking 
within an inch or two of his armpits, he 
brought the branch down close enough. 

At the first strain, the branch broke off. 

Steadying himself, rallying against 
panic, he made another cast, and another, 
and another, at a branch yet farther 
overhead. Each time, he sank lower. 

“Help!” he gasped at length. “Sum- 
merfield! Help!” His hoarse voice car- 
ried scarcely a hundred feet. 

He lay back as far as he could, to 
keep his face out of the mud. He was 
too weak to brush the bugs away. Pant- 
ing, he stared up at the branch above 


him. He gathered his strength to shout. 
“Help!” came a harsh whisper that 
he himself hardly heard. “Summerf.. .” 
Summerfield remained in front of the 
cabin for about half an hour. Three 
possibilities occurred to him: That Big- 
ney had not been there in some time, 
that somebody other than Bigney was 
occupying the cabin, and that Bigney 
was watching him from concealment 
and would not return until he left. It 
was not worth while to wait longer. 


before a quiet search for Bigney was 

begun. William Bigney, going to the 
cabin two days after Summerfield’s visit 
and not finding his brother, was not 
alarmed, because nothing was disar- 
ranged, and it was quite like Ted to 
have shifted his base. 

When a few more days passed and 
there was no word, William telephoned 
to his brother’s office. No word had been 
received there. 

Still not wanting to raise a general 
alarm, for fear of opening a more serious 
matter, William Bigney hired three farm 
boys to search the woods. Not for his 
brother, however; William told the boys 
that his pet spaniel had run off after 
a rabbit and hadn’t returned. 


I was a week later, in early August, 


Toward the end of the afternoon, one 
of the boys, on his way back to the 
cabin after fruitless tramping, noticed 
a patch of white in the swamp. It turned 
out to be Bigney's shirt. A hand still 
showed above the surface of the bog. 

There followed, of course, a consid- 
erable stir in the newspapers. Several 
theories were offered. One was that Big- 
ney had trapped himself while gather- 
ing blueberries. Another was that he 
had been walking his boundaries. A 
third was that he himself had been 
searching for the spaniel—which, inci- 
dentally. William caused to reappear 
next day. An autopsy disclosed no wounds 
on Bigney, there was no other circum- 
stance to suggest foul play, and the 
empty glass near the scene of the trag- 
edy, as well as the depleted bottle in 
the cabin, supported the hypothesis of 
accident. 


ments. Not that he had done any- 

thing directly to send Bigney to his 
death, but had he done anything indi- 
rectly? There was nothing to indicate 
that the tragic event had occurred on 
the day of his visit. After consulting 
with his conscience and his wife, Sum- 
merfield remained silent. Tur EnD 
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BY PATRICK QUENTIN 


toward his old clapboard house. In 

the woods with the children, he had 
almost forgotten the letter from Raines 
and Raines which had come that morn- 
ing, but now that he had to face Linda 
and the crippling task of making her ac- 
cept his decision he felt panic. 

As he went around to the kitchen door, 
he saw Steve Ritter’s jalopy parked out- 
side the converted barn-studio. He might 
have known there’d be something to make 
things even more complicated. He found 
Steve alone in the living-room. The 
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ohn Hamilton turned off the dirt 
road and walked across the lawn 


Stoneville cop and owner of the local gas 
station was examining the phonograph 
records and tapes. 

“Hi, John. All this music—don’t it 
drive you nuts?” 

His shrewd New England gaze settled 
on John for a moment and then flashed 


‘around the walls at John’s pictures, just 


back unsold from the show in New York. 
He made no comment, but John knew by 
now exactly what Steve Ritter and the 
village thought of his paintings. To Stone- 
ville, they were a joke, just as he him- 
self was—“that crazy guy who threw up a 
big-money job in New York to sit in the 


country, painting pictures nobody buys.” 

“Since I was passing, I thought I’d 
stop in and say hello to your beautiful 
wife. She just got back from Pittsfield.” 
Steve hitched up his jeans and grinned, 
the brash, assured small-town Don Juan. 
“How’s about offering a guy a beer?” 

John brought in two cans of beer from 
the kitchen. As he poured them at the 
little bar table, he noticed the bottle of 
gin and the bottle of bourbon on the low- 
er shelf and thought with gnawing anx- 
iety: Should I hide them? It would be 
awkward in front of Steve, and Linda 
would instantly notice they were gone. 
No. It would only increase the danger. 

He took a glass to Steve, wondering 
what he would think if he were told how 
things really were in this house. He 
wouldn’t believe it, of course. Like every- 
one else in Stoneville, he was an ardent 
fan of Linda’s. None of them would be- 
lieve the truth unless they saw it with 
their own eyes. And it had been his job 
to make sure they never did. 

Linda came into the room then, fresh 
and extraordinarily young-looking in a 
little off-the-rack dress with which she 
managed somehow to create an effect of 


style. On her wrist she was wearing a 
gold charm bracelet which John had 
never seen. As so often before, watching 
his wife, John Hamilton marveled at her 
camouflage. She moved toward Steve, all 
honey, both hands extended. 

“Steve, how sweet of you to drop by.” 
She saw John. “Oh, hello. So you’re back 
already. I thought you'd still be out play- 
ing with your little friends.” Putting her 
right hand over the bracelet, she slipped 
it, almost furtively, John thought, off into 
the pocket of her dress and turned, smil- 
ing, back to Steve. “John’s too darling. 
He just lives for those kids. Your Buck, 
and Emily Jones, and all of them. Stone- 
ville ought to elect him scoutmaster.” 

Steve dropped into a chair, and Lin- 
da perched herself on its arm, laughing, 
chattering intimately with him. As John 
watched her, he began to think: Aren’t 
her eyes too bright? Isn’t it all a bit too 
much? She was always making cracks 
about his friendship with the children— 
particularly his friendship with Emily. 
Frustrated father, that was what she 
called him. But wasn’t the malice in this 
crack a shade too obvious? 

Had she had a drink in Pittsfield? 

He knew it was as destructive for him 
as for her to have these constant sus- 
picions, but once the worm of doubt had 
slid in, it couldn’t be dislodged. For al- 
most a week now, ever since the failure 
of the show had been definitely estab- 
lished, she had been on the verge. 


hen Steve finally left, Linda went 
W with him to the kitchen door. 
Tensely, knowing this was the 
critical moment in his life, praying that 
he wouldn't fumble it through diseased 
pity for Linda, John heard Steve's car 
drive off. Then Linda came back, her 
forehead creased with a mock frown. 

“These dreadful boring hicks! What 
have 1 done to deserve them? Darling, 
you'd better be thinking about changing. 
We've got to be at Vickie’s party by six.” 

He'd forgotten Vickie Carey’s birthday 
party. Should he postpone it then? No. 
Delay would only make it worse. 

“Look, darling. Look at me.” Linda 
was pirouetting in front of him. “Do you 
like my hair?” The faintest hint of thick- 
ening in her voice gave her away. It had 
started. He was sure of it now. “There’s 
a new girl at Madame Helene’s. She said 
she found some gray hairs. Darling, can 
you see them? Here?” 

He could see the gray hairs. There were 
only a few of them and they were hardly 
visible, but they were there. So that’s 
what had done it. A chance remark from 
a tactless girl had been enough. 

Fighting depression, he said, “I can’t 
see any.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t tell me. But she said 
she found some.” Linda shrugged. “Well 
—who cares? I’m twenty-nine. Lots of 
women get gray before they're thirty.” 

She was thirty-three. He'd seen her 
birth certificate once, and she knew he'd 


seen it. But that hadn't stopped her from 
keeping up the legend. Before she could 
drag him too far into the realms of un- 
reality, he took the plunge. “Linda, I got 
a letter from Charlie Raines.” 

“From Charlie?” Quickly, suspiciously, 
she added, “But you picked up the mail 
before I went to Pittsfield. Why didn’t 
you tell me then?” 

“I wanted some time to think about it.” 

“Think about what?” 

“The vice-president in charge of the 
art department’s retiring. They want me 
back to take over his job.” 


centrate on important things—the 

fact that he knew, in spite of the 
critics, in spite of the burden of Linda, 
that he was gradually groping toward 
achievement in his painting; the fact that 
he was overwhelmingly sure a return to 
the sleek high-pressure commercialism of 
the advertising world would destroy in 
him the only thing he cared about any 
more; and the fact that New York was 
far worse for Linda than the country. 

Dr. MacAllister, the only person he'd 
confided in, had been emphatic on that 
point. (“Since Linda won't come to me as 
a patient, John, I can only give an opin- 
ion based on my observations. But Pd 
say if you don’t take her out of this mur- 
derous, competitive rat-race she'll be a 
hopeless alcoholic in a couple of years.") 

He'd expected an explosive reaction, 
but she was watching him very quietly 
with the forlorn dignity of someone who 
has abandoned hope. 

“You'll never go back,” she said. 

He felt amazement and gratitude and 
a stab of guilt for having underestimated 
her. “So you do see?” 

“Of course:I see. You're sure you can 
paint. The critics haven't changed that 
at all. And you want to paint. That's all 
you care about.” 

“Tve got enough saved to go along the 
way we're going for five years at least.” 
Because she wasn’t fighting him, the only 
partially destroyed love which still kept 
him shackled to her welled up. “Going 
back would be the end. Pll go to New 
York tomorrow and explain, but you do 
understand, don't you? We made the de- 
cision together. You as much as I. You 
know it was the right thing. For you, too.” 

“What do you mean—for me?” 

“You wanted to leave New York, too.” 

“Me? Are you out of your mind? There 
hasn't been an hour when I haven't been 
dreaming that possibly, one day, this 
dreary, penny-pinching exile would be 
over and I would be back in my apart- 
ment, with my kind of life. I’ve tried so 
desperately not to say anything. But when 
you claim it was just for me that . . .” 

“Linda, I didn’t say just fer you.” 

“It doesn’t matter.” Her lower lip was 
trembling. “I’m not important anyway. 
I’m just the woman around the place to 
cook and clean. while you go off and lock 
yourself up all day in that barn, painting 


Y he spoke, he forced himself to con- 


your pictures. And then, when we might 
be together—when you might be making 
it better for me, you just sit blaring that 
phonograph or go off in the woods with 
those five little brats like a... .” 

She dropped into a chair, throwing her 
hands up to cover her face. “Twenty-five 
thousand a year! That's what they'd give 
you, isn't it? At least! And you want to 
paint!” Her voice came, husky with 
spite, through the covering hands. 
“There's something L swore I'd never tell 
you. You can’t paint. Everyone knows 
that—not just the critics—everyone. Ask 
anyone in Stoneville. They all laugh at 
you. And they all laugh at me. You, 
they say, you who are so charming, so 
bright, why have you saddled yourself 
with that crazy, untalented oaf?” She got 
up jerkily like a puppet and started 
across the room. “I could have married 
many other men.” 

The stale, dead words which he'd 
heard innumerable times before fell on 
his nerves like water-drops. She was at 
the bar now. Casually. almost as if she 
weren't conscious of what she was do- 
ing, she was stooping for the gin bottle. 

“Linda,” he said. 

She went on fumbling. 

“Linda,” he called again. 

She straightened, bristling with out- 
raged hauteur. “Why are you shouting at 
me like that?” 

“Don't,” he said. “Please.” 

“Don't? Don't—what?" Her face was 
scrawled indignation. “You're not accus- 
ing me of going to take a drink, are 
you? I was only arranging the bottles.” 

He stood with his arms dangling. 

“Well, are you?” Her voice tilted high- 
er. “Is that how you're going to justify 
yourself? I suppose you'll say I had a 
drink in Pittsfield. Oh, you’re so clever. 
I'm here to tell you I haven't had a drink 
for months. I..." 

She gave a little whimper and threw 
herself into his arms. “Oh, help me. Help 
me, John. Darling, help me.” 


knew it and, putting a hand protec- 
tively on her waist, he felt the old 
paralyzing pity take possession of him. 

“I didn’t want to say all those things, 
John. I didn’t want to. They weren’t true. 
I didn’t want to say them. Oh, John, I'm 
so afraid. If only you'd help me." 

An illusion of hope stirred in him. “If 
you'd talk to Bill MacAllister . . ." 

Her body, pressed against his, started 
to tremble. *No. You can't do that to me. 
You can't have them shut me up ina...” 

*You know it wouldn't be anything 
like that. Bill's an old friend. He'd..." 

“No. Don't talk about it. No. I’m all 
right now. Honestly. Of course I see 
you've got to turn Charlie Raines down. 
We're better here. Both of us. And I did 
have a drink. But only one. I swear it. It's 
nothing to worry about." 

She drew away. her huge green eyes 
glistening. “It’s just that I need time to 
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I was a genuine cry from the heart. He 


John dwelt on the thought that it was Steve who had been his wife's lover. 
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get used to it. Don’t you see? Springing 
it on me like that. If you'd been a little 
more tactful . . .” 

Already she was rewriting the scene 
in her mind, seeing herself as the sensi- 
tive wife who'd been a little unreasonable 
because her husband had handled her 
clumsily. Even now she was capable of 
staggering him. 

*Darling, you should be leaving for 
Vickie's right now." 

*But you're coming too?" 

*Oh, I couldn't possibly—not now. But 
one of us has to go. It's her birthday. 
Say I’ve got one of my migraines. She 
knows about them. I’ll be all right.” 

The bar table was in his direct line of 
vision. Almost without his realizing it, 
his eyes settled on the gin bottle. 

Linda’s voice came quick and sharp. 
“Trust me! Just this once. If you knew 
how important it is to trust me.” 

There it was again—the cry from the 
heart, and the dilemma. Didn’t he have 
to trust her and go? If he didn’t, after a 
direct plea like that, wouldn’t it be ad- 
mitting the one thing he still refused to 
admit—the total defeat of their marriage? 

“Okay,” he said. “Pll go. Where's 
Vickie's present?" 

“It’s upstairs, all beautifully wrapped. 
I wrapped it myself.” 

Smiling happily now, she slipped her 
arm around his waist, and they started 
up the stairs together. John was remem- 
bering that they’d bought the tray for 
Vickie together three days before. The 
woman in the shop had gift-wrapped it. 


Sheldon about a mile down the 

mountain. Except for the Hamiltons’ 
closest neighbors, the Fishers, who were 
in California, and Gordon and Roz More- 
land, who collaborated on best-selling 
historical novels, the Careys were the 
only local family with pretentions to the 
grand way of life. Old Mr. Carey, Brad’s 
father, owned one of the longest-estab- 
lished paper companies in New England. 
Brad was vice-president and heir appar- 
ent and, five years before, had married 
Vickie, a wealthy girl from California. 

Driving his old black sedan past the 
empty Fisher house down the thickly 
wooded mountainside, John felt the anx- 
iety in him tense as a clenched fist. Apart 
from Brad and Vickie, who were simple 
and friendly, although Brad was almost 
slavishly under his father’s thumb, the 
fanatically exclusive Carey set meant 
nothing to him. He found old Mr. Carey 
a boring bully and the much-traveled 
Morelands silly and pretentious. But the 
fact that they had accepted her without 
the slightest suspicion was an all-im- 
portant prop to Linda. Twice already he’d 
had to use the migraine as an excuse. 
Would it work a third time? 

The Carey family was gathered at the 
back of the house on a long flagstone 
terrace commanding a view of Lake Shel- 
don which, although one shore belonged 


Vie and Brad Carey lived on Lake 


to the township, was considered by the 
Carey set to be their own private 
lake. Old Mr. Carey, bland, vigorous and 
formidable, sat holding a Martini like a 
gavel. His wife sat by his side, while the 
crew-cutted, cheerful Brad stood at the 
bar mixing drinks. When John presented 
the gift and Linda's apologies to Vickie, 
her odd, irregular face, which was almost 
homely, clouded with genuine concern. 

*Oh, no. Everyone, isn't it a shame? 
Poor Linda's got another migraine." 

“What a pity," said Roz Moreland. 
*And we've brought our slides from 
Sicily. Aren't people who travel dread- 
ful, persecuting their friends? But Mr. 
Carey insisted." 


was under way. As the Martinis were 

drunk and the trek made to the 
dining room, John tried to be adequate. 
He tried to share the general outrage 
when the talk led inevitably to the “wick- 
edness" of the progressive selectmen who 
were plotting to push through the sale 
of the lake's north shore to a summer 
hotel prospector at the next town meet- 
ing. But he was thinking tautly of 
Linda lying in their dark, bare bedroom. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars a year." 
That was what would be tantalizing her 
now. She'd be whipping herself up into 
neurotic hatred of him—thinking of the 
money lost—and of the bottle of gin 
downstairs on the bar table. 

Suddenly he wondered if, after all, he 
wasn't just an obstinate, self-deluding 
egomaniac. Was he only kidding himself 
that a return to New York would be fatal 
for Linda? Perhaps, if she had a lot 
more money and the confidence that 
went with it . . . Dinner dragged on 
and soon they were in the darkened liv- 
ing room watching the Morelands' slides. 
He was back in the grip of guilt and 
soul-destroying doubt, and then, from 
the hall behind him, he heard a sup- 
pressed giggle and a voice calling, *Yoo- 
hoo, everyone. Don't stop. It's only me." 

A light was snapped on. Someone 
called out, *Linda darling." John turned 
to see his wife in her new green evening 
dress, coming into the room. 

*Happy birthday, darling Vickie. I 
walked. All the way down the mountain. 
I had to come—to say Happy Birthday." 

Her brilliant smile was only a fraction 
too strained, but instantly, with a sinking 
heart, John recognized the symptoms. She 
had reached the most dangerous stage in 
the cycle where she was still in control 
of the liquor but where her malice was 
at its most destructive. Trust me! Would 
he never learn it was fatal to trust her? 

Then, as he jumped up and started 
with the others toward her, he noticed 
a purplish swelling under her left eye. 
So she'd fallen, too. She'd crept down- 
stairs and started to gulp the gin, plot- 
ting in her devious mind how to get back 
at him for Raines and Raines... 

Knowing that, whatever he did, she’d 


T typical, banal Carey-set party 


be washed up with the Carey set, John 
said, “Linda, should you be out with that 
migraine?” 

“Migraine?” For a second her eyes, 
flat and hard, met his. “So that’s what 
you told them, is it?” She gave a tinkling 
laugh. “Don’t be fooled by John, my 
darling Careys. I never felt better in my 
life. John wouldn’t let me come because 
we had a fight. That’s all.” Deliberately 
she raised her hand to the swelling un- 
der her eye. “Poor dear John, he didn’t 
mean to do it, of course. But once it had 
happened—well, he felt it wouldn’t be 
the height of dignity to bring me to a 
Carey birthday party—with a shiner.” 

There was an outraged gasp from 
both the Morelands. Vickie and Brad 
looked excruciatingly uncomfortable. 

His face dark as a thundercloud, old 
Mr. Carey barked, “He struck you?” 

“Oh, I don’t blame poor John. It’s me 
I blame. I’m such a selfish monster.” 

None of them had got onto it yet. 
They were so used to Linda’s pretence of 
never drinking that they hadn’t made the 
jump. Very carefully she moved through 
them to John, slipping her arm around 
his waist, ostentatiously aligning herself 
with him against his would-be detractors. 
He could feel her body quivering with 
malicious satisfaction. 

“You see, Raines and Raines want 
John back as head of the art department. 
At twenty-five thousand a year. To ma- 
terialistic little old me, after skimping 
and saving and existing on the edge of 
poverty here, it seemed divine to be able 
to live decently again in New York the 
way you people live decently here.” (It’s 
all rehearsed, thought John. She’s been 
practicing, coming down the hill, to the 
last gesture, the smallest catch in the 
throat.) “But that’s just my own selfish 
point of view. I realize that now. It’s 
John’s life that matters. If he wants to 
go on painting, if he doesn’t care about 
the critics . . . Well, it’s settled anyway. 
Tomorrow he’s going to New York to 
turn them down and—and why should 
I complain? After all, I’ve got my dear 
friends, haven't I? I've got Vickie and 
Brad, the Morelands, the dear Careys.” 

With a little whimper, she ran to old 
Mrs. Carey and threw herself against 
her capacious bosom. “Oh, Pm so 
ashamed. I should have stayed home. 
But when I was left there alone I got to 
brooding and my eye hurt and—and I 
took a drink. That’s what’s the matter 
with me. Linda’s stinking drunk.” 


er voice, muffled against Mrs. 
H Carey’s bosom, disintegrated into 

racking sobs. Perfect, thought 
John. She’d even exploited the drunken- 
ness. just when it must finally have be- 
come obvious to them all, and turned it 
into yet another claim on their pity. He 
needn’t have worried. She wasn’t washed 
up with the Carey set at all. She had 
made them her allies forever, and for- 
ever to them he’d be pigeonholed as 
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an impractical idiot and a wife-beater. 

He could feel the antagonism in the 
room. Mr. Carey was loathing him; Mrs. 
Carey had become a formidable, pro- 
tective mother. The Morelands were bris- 
tling. Dimly he reflected that there had 
once been a time when this sort of thing 
had hurt him the way Linda wanted it to 
hurt. All there was now was a kind 
of dull disgust, contempt for her and 
contempt for himself and for the life 
he had let them drift into. 

Wearily, ignoring the hostility around 
him, he went to Linda. “Okay. You've 
made your speech. Let's go.” 

Mrs. Carey clucked like a flustered 
hen. Mr. Carey cried, “You're not going 
to take that poor child away and brutal- 
ize her. She's going home with us.” 

Slowly Linda disengaged herself from 
Mrs. Carey. She was smiling ruefully. 
“Darling Mrs. Carey—everyone—I'm so 
terribly sorry. I’ve ruined the party. How 
can you ever forgive me? But of course 
I'm going with John. He's my husband. 
I had no right . . .” She started for the 
door. “John, dear, Lll wait in the car.” 

Vickie said, *Brad, go after her." 

As Brad hurried out, John said into 
the glacial silence, “Well, good night.” 

Vickie came with him to the front door 
where Brad joined them from the car. 

“She’s all right, I guess.” He watched 
John awkwardly. “Is this really true? 
You’re going to turn down the job?” 

“Pm turning them down.” 

Unexpectedly Vickie kissed his cheek. 
“Don't let them interfere between you 
and Linda. It’s none of their business.” 

“That’s right,” said Brad. 

John looked from one to the other, 
feeling surprise and a flow of gratitude. 
Had he two improbably acquired allies? 


either he nor Linda talked on the 
N drive home. When they reached the 

house, she hurried out of the car. 
By the time he’d parked and gone into 
the living room, he could hear her mov- 
ing around upstairs. Feeling infinitely old 
and tired, he went to the bar table and 
looked at the bottles. Their levels hadn’t 
gone down. Had she watered the gin? 
Or did she have a bottle hidden upstairs? 
Probably the bottle upstairs. That’s why 
she’d gone straight to the bedroom. 

Soon she came down again. She had 
combed her hair and put on more lip- 
stick. The swelling under her eye was 
darker, but she was smiling a bright, 
offhand smile as if nothing at all had 
happened. 

“Darling, I can’t imagine why I said 
you hit me. Crazy, wasn’t it? I just 
thought I had to explain about the eye. 
But I told them I’d had a drink. It'll be 
easy to explain I got all mixed up.” 

He got up. “For Pete’s sake, Linda, 
let’s go to bed.” 

She was still smiling but the smile was 
different, excited, secret. Numbed though 
he was, the danger signals alerted him. 

“We'll go to bed soon, darling. But 
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there’s something I’ve got tv tell you first 
—something important. After you'd gone, 
I lay there thinking and thinking, and 1 
know I'm right. One day you'll be grate- 
ful. I called Charlie Raines. I said you'd 
meet him tomorrow for a drink at six. 
I told him you were terribly excited 
about the job and that—you'd take it." 


ohn looked at her, momentarily 
stunned. So this was the reason she 
hadn’t gone to the party. She'd had it 

all worked out. The moment he'd left... 

"Please, darling." Her voice was pret- 
tily coaxing. “You must see. There are 
times when you're too close to things. 
That's when it's my duty to help you. I 
understand your pride. You'd rather die 
than admit the critics were right. But 
really, deep down inside, you know you're 
not going to make the grade. You just 
don't have it in you. And to turn down 
the only good offer you may ever get just 
because of your foolish pride . . ." 

The anger in him was suddenly out of 
control. He slapped her hard across the 
cheek. She threw up a hand to her face, 
watching him from eyes full of astonish- 
ment and fury. 

“You hit me!” 

“Yes. Now you don’t have any apolo- 
gizing to do at the Careys’.” 

He crossed to the bar and poured him- 
self a shot of bourbon. 

“John!” Her voice, sharp and uncam- 
ouflaged, came from behind him. “You're 
still not going to take the job?” 

He swung around. “What do you 
think?” 

“But you must!” Panic was mingled 
now with the indignation in her eyes. 

“John, you’ve got to listen to me. We 
can’t stay here any more—not in Stone- 
ville.” She clutched his arm. Her face, 
with the puffy, red swelling under the 
eye, was only a few inches from his. “You 
see, there’s something else. Something 
more important. It’s—it’s Steve.” 

“Steve?” he said blankly. 

“T didn’t want it to happen. I swear I 
didn’t. You know it’s only you I love. But 
all the time, when you’re away, when 
you’re out with the kids, Steve comes. I 
told him I didn’t want him. But it’s—it’s 
something too strong for me. Even today, 
when I came back from Pittsfield—oh, 
John, it’s like a disease. You've got to 
get me away from here. Mrs. Ritter will 
find out. They’ll all find out. Oh, please.” 

Steve Ritter! The image of Buck’s fa- 
ther swaggered through his mind, the 
jeans hanging low on the lean hips, the 
brash blue eyes watching him with their 
special quality of sardonic amusement. 
So Steve Ritter . . . almost before the 
anger, the humiliation, the disgust, came 
the thought: She's lying. This is just a 
trick. Since all the others failed, she's 
been mad enough to invent this. 

But then he remembered the gold 
bracelet she'd been wearing that after- 
noon, the bracelet he had never seen 
before and which she’d slipped off her 


wrist the moment she realized he was in 
the room. Could Steve have given her 
that? And if he had . . . No, don't go 
into it now. What was the use? Either it 
was a lie, or it wasn’t a lie. It didn’t 
really matter any more because he knew 
now what he had to do. At last, after all 
these months of crippling indecision, she 
had forced him beyond pity and the ves- 
tiges of his love into action. 

"Okay," he said. “I'll tell you what 
Ill do. Pl go to New York tomorrow. 
Ill turn down the job, and then Pll go 
and see Bill MacAllister." 

“No, no. John, no." 

“TIl tell him the whole story. And then 
either he'll recommend a good psychi- 
atrist around here or we'll move to New 
York and Bill can help you himself. 
Those are my terms. If you don't like 
them—you can get the hell out of here." 

The panic was still on her face but 
there was also a look of incredulity, as 
if she couldn't believe that her perverse 
power over him was weakening. 

*But you know I'm not going to a doc- 
tor. I’ve told you.” 

"You're going, or else." 

"But there's nothing the matter with 
me. It's only you all the time, pressing, 
distorting, trying to make me that way. 
If you go on talking that nonsense about 
a doctor, l'll go upstairs. I’ve got a bot- 
tle hidden. Pll drink it all." 

He knew then that she'd played her 
last card. Never before had she admitted 
her secret drinking. And now that she'd 
done it, it was meant to shatter him. It 
was pitiful if you looked at it that way. 

"Okay," he said. “Go drink your 
bottle." 

She collapsed then. Slowly, like an old 
woman, she sank into a chair. 

"So you won't leave here—not even 
because of Steve?" 

“T don't believe you about Steve." 

"You don't believe me?" She gave a 
wrenching little laugh. "That's really 
funny. You don't believe me." 

* And you'll go to a doctor, either here 
or in New York." 

She started to sob softly, hopelessly. 
“All right. Pll go to anyone. I'll do any- 
thing. But you can't throw me out. 
Where could I go? I don't have anyone, 
no family, no one. I'm all alone." 


er voice babbled on and, as he lis- 
H tened more to its sound than to its 
words, he felt the net narrow again. 
There had been a moment when, wildly, 
improbably, he felt he might be free of 
her forever. But he saw that it couldn't 
be that way—yet. He had to give her the 
chance of the psychiatrist, or she'd be on 
his conscience to his dying day. 

He went to her, putting his hand on 
her shoulder, feeling exhaustion smother- 
ing him like a blanket. 

*Okay, Linda. Now let's go to bed." 

When he awoke next morning, Linda 
was already up. The phone was ringing, 
and he went downstairs to answer it. It 


was Brad, wanting to know whether he 
was still going to New York, because old 
Mr. Carey was sending him down to 
handle an important client who had ar- 
rived from the Midwest. Having prom- 
ised to meet him on the train, John went 
out into the kitchen. Through the win- 
dow, he saw Linda dragging a plastic 
hose from the old cow-barn below his 
studio, which, in a recent spurt of gar- 
dening enthusiasm, she had turned into 
a tool-shed. Forcing himself, he went out 
to join her. She was wearing sunglasses 
and greeted him with a brisk smile. 

*Good morning, darling. So you're up. 
I’ve been up for hours. After I’m through 
watering, l'm going to give the living 
room a thorough cleaning. By the way, 
Emily called. Apparently you promised 
the kids you'd go swimming with them. 
Why don't you go? You've plenty of time 
before the train and you'll be out from 
under my feet." 

So that was how she was playing it this 
morning. No recriminations. Just the ef- 
ficient, self-effacing housewife. Well, why 
not go swimming? The more he and Linda 
kept out of each other's way the better. 


used as their swimming hole was 

only a half mile down the road to 
Stoneville. Except for Leroy, they were 
all there, splashing in the water. Buck 
Ritter, Timothy Moreland, and the wid- 
owed post mistress's two daughters, Em- 
ily and Angel Jones. 

As usual, the children's magic worked. 
As he watched them and listened to their 
clear, happy voices, he felt the poison of 
Linda draining out of his veins. Just 
after eleven, Leroy joined them. Vickie 
Carey had taken him bass fishing on the 
lake. They'd got up at dawn and Leroy 
had caught three fish. While the other 
children crowded around him, the sen- 
sation of peace seeped through John. 

It was only later that it all went bad. 
Emily and her younger sister, Angel, 
were lying with him in the sun on the 
bank. 

Suddenly, Emily announced, “I’m go- 
ing to tell John the secret." 

*No. No, you're not. No." Like light- 
ning, Angel hurled herself on her sister, 


Ts bend in the creek which the kids 


beating at her with her fists. “It’s my 
secret. You mustn't tell John my secret. 
John's wicked. He hits his wife." 

Emily cried, “That's a lie.” 

The other kids had all erowded tensely 
around. Bleakly thinking: So it's even 
got to the children, John pulled Angel off 
her sister. She»struggled in his arms, her 
round, pudgy face red with fury. 


« ou do! You hit your wife. Timmie 

Y heard his father say so. She came 

to the Careys’ with a great big 
beat-up eye and she said so.” 

He put the battling Angel down and 
glanced at the other children. They were 
all awkward and shame-faced, even Em- 
ily. The spell was broken. The shadow of 
Linda had stepped among them. 

He left soon and walked home. 

Linda was as brisk and bright as ever, 
still wearing the sunglasses. She had 
lunch ready for him and, not eating her- 
self, sat smoking, chattering artificially 
about trifles. She went upstairs with him 
while he packed an overnight bag. 

“You don’t mind driving yourself to 
the station?” She touched the glasses. 
*[ don’t want to go to town like this.” 

That was the only reference she made 
to what had happened. When he started 
off, she was standing at the door, still 
smiling brightly, and waving. 

He found Brad on the train. They both 
went to the same hotel in New York, and 
after John’s short but embarrassing in- 
terview with Charlie Raines, Brad in- 
sisted on taking him to a show. He never 
mentioned the episode of the night be- 
fore, but his tactful sympathy was com- 
forting. Next morning, after John dis- 
covered from Bill MacAllister's nurse 
that the doctor was inaccessibly off on 
a three-week fishing trip in the wilds of 
Canada, he was tempted, in a mood of 
black depression, to confide everything to 
Brad. But at the last minute his loyalty 
to Linda was too tough-fibered. 

When they returned that evening, 
Vickie was waiting for Brad at the sta- 
tion. As John left them and started home 
in his old black sedan, he felt the familiar 
anxiety crowding in again. He’d achieved 
virtually nothing in New York, and he'd 
been away for thirty-six hours. He had 


never left Linda alone that long before. 
How would she be? 

When he reached home, she wasn't in 
the kitchen. He hurried to the living 
room. For a moment he could hardly be- 
lieve what he saw. All the records and 
boxes of tapes had been hurled out of 
the cabinet onto the floor where they lay, 
smashed and unwound, in a chaos of 
destruction. The phonograph and the 
tape recorder too were sprawled among 
them and, flung on the top of the heap, 
their canvases slashed over and over 
again, were his paintings which had been 
hanging on the walls. 

Almost in the same instant, he saw his 
typewriter. Usually he kept it in the 
studio, but it was standing on a corner 
table. Propped on it was a sheet of pa- 
per. He picked up the paper. The message 
on it was all typed, even the signature. 

YOU NEVER THOUGHT I'D DO IT, DID 

YOU? WELL, THAT'S WHERE YOU 

FOOLED YOURSELF. AT LAST TVE 

FOUND THE COURAGE TO ESCAPE. SO— 

GET YOURSELF ANOTHER WOMAN TO 

SLAVE FOR YOU, TO STICK PINS IN, TO 

TORTURE. FIND ANOTHER ONE IF YOU 

CAN. IT'S A CINCH YOU'LL NEVER FIND 

ME. BAD LUCK TO YOU—FOREVER. 

LINDA. 

He stood looking at the note, hardly 
reacting to the insane, distorted spite of 
the words, just registering the fact that 
she had left him. But, beyond the shock, 
his reasoning processes queried: Why 
had she typed the note? He’d never even 
known she could type. Why had she gone 
all the way out to the barn to get his 
typewriter and ... ? He looked down 
again at the chaos on the floor and a 
sudden image came of her, mad, gibber- 
ing, plunging around the room with a 
knife. And he thought: She hasn’t really 
gone. This is just another devious trick. 


saw she wasn’t there, but he found 

her new suitcase gone and quite a 

few of her clothes, including her new 

green evening dress, missing from the 
closet. Then she had left. On foot? 

He sat down on the bed and lit a ciga- 

rette. He knew this was the greatest of 

the many crises of his married life, the 


eue through all the rooms he 
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moment for which he should have 
strength in reserve, but paralyzing torpor 
had him in its grip. She’d gone with a 
suitcase. With no money? Or could she 
have been planning this for months and 
hidden money away? But where could 
she have gone? To New York? For all 
her boasting about “her kind of life” she 
had no real friends there. To the small 
Ohio town where she’d been born? Her 
parents were dead and she'd severed all 
connections there years ago. Then where? 

But if she’s insane! he thought. The 
panic image of her. mad and wandering 
around the countryside, shocked his 
thoughts into some kind of coherence. 
He must call the police. But—in Stone- 
ville—the police was Steve Ritter. If he 
called Steve Ritter of all people! Sud- 
denly he thought: What’s the matter with 
me? Of course she hadn’t run off; she’d 
gone to one of her “dear. dear friends.” 

He hurried downstairs and called the 
young Careys. Vickie answered. 

Cautiously, remembering the 
line. he said, “Is Linda with you?” 

“Why, no. I haven’t seen her since the 
party. John—is anything wrong?” 

“Could I come over right away?” 

“Of course.” 

“And, Vickie. I wonder if you or Brad 
would call the Morelands and your in- 
‘aws and ask if she’s with them.” 

“Tl do it right now.” 

When he reached the Careys’, Vickie 
met him at the front door. 

“She’s not at Father’s, John. And the 
Morelands don’t answer.” 

Brad was in the living room. He made 
John a drink. i 

John said, *When I got home, she 
wasn't there. She'd left a note." 

He was. of course, conscious of the 
great gulf between the Linda he knew 
and the Linda the Careys had been pre- 
sented with, and he realized that some- 
how the gulf would have to be bridged. 
But at first he just blurted out what had 
happened. It was only gradually that 
their reaction began to dawn on him. 

It was Brad who broke in first, his 
voice politely incredulous. *But Linda, 
John! Linda writing that note, ruining 
your pictures? It can't be Linda." 

*She loves you." said Vickie. *And the 
pictures—they're almost sacred to her." 

“Sure,” cut in Brad. “She was over 
here the day after the reviews came in on 
your show. I’d never seen anyone so in- 
dignant. To hell with all the critics, she 
said. He’s going to be a great painter.” 


hey weren’t accusing him of lying. 
Tr just couldn't believe it had hap- 
pened, and suddenly he could picture 
the Linda he'd never seen, Linda acting 
for the Careys the outraged champion of 
misunderstood genius, and then, Linda in 
another role, the woman in love with her 
husband. 
Realizing it was essential, he forced 
himself then, in spite of a still-lingering 
perverse sense of loyalty to Linda, to tell 
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them the whole truth. But as he talked, 
in spite of their efforts to conceal it, 
their embarrassment became obvious. 

Eventually Brad broke in. “So the 
other night, when she was here, you 
hadn’t hit her at all?” 

Wearily thinking: I did hit her later, 
John said, “I hadn't hit her. She'd fallen 
down because she was drunk, and it's the 
drinking she wants to hide." 

*But she admitted she'd had a drink." 

“One drink, yes. Just because she knew 
you'd realize something was wrong. That 
was her complicated way of covering up." 

*So to keep us from knowing she was 
on a drinking jag, she was ready to lie 
and accuse you of having hit her?" 

“Sure. Something like that wouldn't 
faze her at all." Be careful. That sounds 
bitter. It'll only antagonize them more. 

There was a long flat pause. Then 
Vickie said awkwardly, “So all we’ve seen 
of her has been an act?” 

“Almost everything, I'd say.” 

“Then—is this an act too? Is she just 
pretending to run away, to punish you?” 
That question, coming from Vickie, made 
everything he'd tried to explain seem 
completely preposterous. What was the 
use? It wasn’t his business to convince 
the Careys anyway—it was to find Linda. 

Brad said gruffly, *You'd better call 
the troopers.” 


ec ut if it is just an act." Vickie was 
Bs John. “If she slashed the 
pictures, then got scared and ran 

off in the woods. think of the scandal. 
Couldn't we try to find her ourselves?" 

“At night?" Brad was almost hostile 
now. “Do you know how many thousands 
of acres of woods there are around here? 
You'd need search parties even in the 
daytime. You'd...” 

The phone rang. Brad hurried to an- 
swer it. “Yes . . . no, she isn't, but John 
is.” He cupped the receiver. “It’s Gor- 
don Moreland." 

“Ts Linda : =; 2" 

“He didn’t say.” 

John took the phone. Gordon More- 
land’s voice, high, affected, glacial with 
dislike, said, “John? Linda isn’t with 
you?” 

“No.” 

“Where is she?” 

He had to say it. “I don’t know.” 

“Then join us here at once. Us—and 
Steve Ritter. I’m calling from a house 
near the dump. That’s where Steve and 
Roz are—at the dump.” 

“The dump? But what’s happened?” 

“You'll know when you get there. 
Hurry.” He hung up. 

John swung his car recklessly down 
the Careys’ drive and along the road 
toward the dump. The world for him was 
row completely a world of nightmare. 
Linda was lying on the dump? No, she 
couldn't be. How could Linda be lying... 

Two cars, with their parking lights on. 
were standing outside the turn to the 
dump. As he ground his car to a stop 


and jumped out, Steve Ritter’s voice 
sounded from down the dark track. 
*John. Is that you, John?" 


e started up the track toward Steve. 
H The darkness seemed to engulf 
him. Fireflies, winking and bob- 
bing under the great shadowy branches of 
the trees. added to the illusion of fantasy. 

“Here, John, this way.” 

A flashlight beam sprang out of the 
darkness, high up at an odd angle. He 
turned toward it and stumbled over cans 
and bottles which slithered away under 
his feet. Just as he scrambled up to it, 
the flashlight went out. 

“The kids found it, John.” Steve Rit- 
ter’s voice sounded deliberately, men- 
acingly casual. “Timmie told the More- 
lands. Buck told me. Then Mr. Moreland 
called me. He thought we ought to in- 
vestigate. We're pretty sure what it is. 
But you’ve got to identify it and maybe 
explain to us what it’s doing here.” 

Suddenly, dramatically, the flashlight 
pointed downward. There, sprawled 
across the top of the mountainous trash 
pile, was Linda’s new suitcase. It was 
open and the first thing John saw was 
Linda’s green dress. its skirt full and 
neatly pleated, trailing over the side 
across the edge of a rusty oil drum. 

“Its Lindas new dress.” Roz More- 
land’s clipped, cultured voice sounded 
from behind the lighted cigarette. 
“They’re Linda’s best things. She’d never 
throw them away. Never.” 

“Kind of funny, ain’t it?” said Steve. 
“Throwing out all them good things?” 

The sour smell of decay trailed around 
them. If the suitcase is here, then Linda’s 
here. The thought sounded in John’s mind 
like a roar. There was no way now of 
avoiding what had to be faced. 

He said, “I’ve just got back from New 
York. Linda wasn’t home. She’d left a 
note to say she’d gone.” 

“Are you surprised?” cried Roz. “Aft- 
er that spectacle the other night . . .” 

“Hey. Hold it a minute." Steve's voice 
was crisp. the official voice of the village 
cop. “You and Linda had an argument, 
John? She walked out on you?" 

“T guess that's about it.” 

“Okay.” said Steve. “We're going to 
search this dump." 

They moved to the left behind Steve's 
flashlight beam. They were looking. John 
knew. for Linda's body. He knew. too. 
that already the Morelands' sharp. novel- 
ists’ minds—and maybe even Steve's, too 
—were suspecting that he had killed her. 

As they inched forward, threading 
their way past rusty iron bedsteads, oil 
drums, heaps of bottles, he was intensely 
conscious of Steve's big, quiet body next 
to his own. Once he tripped, half falling 
against Steve. He could feel the warmth 
of the other man's hard arm under the 
shirt sleeve and, with a vivid repelling 
awareness of the sensuality of the body, 
the thought came of Linda's confession. 

And then gradually, just when the 


tautness of nerves had become excruci- 
ating, the tension began to relax. She 
isn’t here, he thought. He knew it with 
vivid certainty. almost as if. in some mad, 
special way, Linda—wherever she was— 
was communicating with him. The ulti- 
mate moment of horror, when they all 
turned from the thing on the ground and 
looked at him, wasn’t going to come. 

And they didn’t find her. After about 
three-quarters of an hour, Steve aban- 
doned the search and, neatly packing 
the clothes back into the suitcase, carried 
it down to the car. The three of them 
drove in two cars to the Ritter gas station 
and ice-cream parlor. 

They went into the tiny office off the 
fountain where Steve handled the gas sta- 
tion accounts. Steve shut the door and 
dropped onto an old couch, lighting a 
cigarette, while Gordon Moreland hov- 
ered importantly. 


“ kay.” Steve was watching John 

O over a trail of smoke from eyes 

which were unfathomable. Hos- 

tile? Friendly? Knowing more than they 

were admitting? Or knowing nothing? 

“What happened when you got back from 
New York?” 

John made himself bring out the bald 
facts which even to the Careys had 
seemed false. When he mentioned the 
pictures. Moreland broke in sharply. 

“Linda? Slashing your pictures? That 
isn't possible. That . . .” 

* Hold it, Mr. Moreland." Steve's voice 
cut in. *Okay, John. Where do you think 
she was planning to go? New York?" 

“I doubt it. There's no one she’s friend- 
ly with in New York." 

*But that's ridiculous," exploded Gor- 
don Moreland. *She has dozens of friends 
in New York. She's continually mention- 
ing them." 

*Okay. Mr. Moreland." Once again 
Steve interrupted him. *You may think 
you know Linda and so may I. But John 
here's her husband, ain't he? Okay. John, 
if not New York, how about Ohio? But 
her folks are dead, aren't they? She 
wouldn't go back there." 

So he's been intimate enough with her 
to know that, thought John. 

Steve was shrugging. "Kind of a mys- 
tery, ain't it, John, boy?" 

*But the suitcase." Gordon Moreland's 
voice was shrill. *If it was on the dump, 
something must have happened." 

*Sure, sure." Steve pursed out his low- 
er lip. “Looks like, whatever she was 
planning, something happened all right." 
With lazy physical grace, he got up from 
the couch. “Well, John, here's where we 
call the troopers, I guess. Traffic cop on 
weekends. checking up that the church 
door's locked—that's about it so far as 
my authority goes. Is it okay, John, if I 
call Captain Green?" 

*What else can we do?" 

*[ mean there isn't 
haven't told us?" 

“What else could I know?" 


^ 


nothing you 


*Okay, John. Okay."Steve put his hand 
almost affectionately on John's shoulder, 
and with the other reached out for the 
phone. *Now don't you worry, boy. We'll 
find her. We're all of us friends of Lin- 
da's, aren't we, Mr. Moreland? In Stone- 
ville we're all of us just crazy about her." 

When the troopers drove up outside, 
Steve and John left Gordon Moreland 
and followed the police car to John's 
house. The troopers climbed out. 


and turned on a light. The chaos of 
ripped canvases and smashed rec- 
ords, seen again after all that had hap- 
pened, brought back to him the panic 


J: led them to the living-room door 


„sensation of madness ready to spring. 


Steve gave a low whistle. “Wow!” 

The police Captain said, “Your wife 
done all this, mister?” 

“Ves,” 

“Steve says she left a note. Let’s see it.” 

John got the note from the typewriter 
and handed it to the Captain who read 
it slowly, his eyebrows puckering. 

“Okay, you guys, cover the house. Mis- 
ter, is there somewhere we can go—some- 
where where it isn’t all tore up?” 

John took him and Steve to the dining 
room. The Captain brought out a note- 
book and asked slow. routine questions. 
Then he picked up Linda's note and read 
out ponderously, 

“Get yourself another woman to slave 
for you, to stick pins in, to torture... 
Looks like things have been pretty bad 
between you two. 

“It’s all exaggerated. You see, my wife’s 
not normal. She's a neurotic. In fact, 
she's an alcoholic. She . . .” 

*Hey, wait a minute, John, boy." Steve 
was watching him with a wondering, half- 
amused incredulity. *Ain't you forgetting 
Im a pal of Linda's? Linda a drunk? 
Cripes, man, you know better than that." 

“Tve covered up for her. I...” 

“Okay, okay," cut in the Captain. 
*She's a drunk. She isn't a drunk. Okay. 
But she's disappeared. All right. mister. 
There was a quarrel. What was it about?" 

As the two pairs of blue eyes fixed his 
face, John told them about Charlie 
Raines’ letter. He knew that to them his 
attitude in turning down a job at twenty- 
five thousand a year would seem just as 
incomprehensible and suspect as every- 
thing else, and he was ready for Steve's 
sardonic grin and the Captain's expres- 
sion of bovine astonishment. 

“So you went to New York to turn 
down this offer?" 

*Not only for that. I went to consult 
a psychiatrist about her too." 

“A psychiatrist?" the Captain re- 
peated, breaking into a guffaw of laugh- 
ter. “A psychiatrist for the missus on ac- 
count of she got riled when you turned 
down twenty-five thousand a year?" 

*[ told you. It's far more complicated 
than that." 

*But she got mad at you. And she tore 
the house apart and walked out? Is that 


your story? That all you've got to say?" 

“That’s the truth." 

“And this note? She wrote it?” 

“Of course.” 

“It’s typed, isn't it? Even the signature. 
Why didn’t she write her signature?” 
Suddenly, with all pretense of formal 
politeness gone, the Captain leaned 
across the table. “Where's your wife?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did you type that note?” 

“I told you I didn’t.” 

*Did you bust all those records, slash 
those pictures?" 

*No, I didn't." 

*How come that suitcase was found on 
the dump?" 

“I don't know.” 

The rain of accusing questions stopped 
as abruptly as it had begun. The Captain 
picked up his notebook again. 

“Okay. When did you go to New 
York?” 

“On the afternoon train yesterday. 
Brad Carey went down with me. We 
stayed at the same hotel and came back 
on the same train together this evening.” 

The Captain took it all down and 
Charlie Raines’ address and the address 
of Dr. MacAllister's office. 

“So that’s all you know?” 

“That's all I know.” 

The Captain flipped the notebook shut 
and glanced at Steve. “Dll get the de- 
scription on the teletype right away. If no 
word comes in, search parties in the 
morning. You can fix that up?” 

“Sure.” Steve was still watching John. 
a white. enigmatic grin stretching his 
lips. “There won't be no difficulty getting 
volunteers. We're all crazy about Linda 
in Stoneville.” 

One of the troopers opened the screen 
door. They all went out. As John stood 
listening to the cars drive away, he heard 
Steve’s laugh. loud, derisive, ringing out 
through the darkness. 


e hadn’t eaten since lunch. He 
H forced down some milk and be- 
cause being idle was worse than 
anything. started to clear up the destruc- 
tion in the living room. The pictures were 
hopelessly beyond repair, but, except for 
smashed tubes, the phonograph and tape 
recorder seemed all right. He had only re- 
cently bought the recorder, and the seven 
or eight tapes which he'd taken off the 
radio were his special love. He located all 
of them except the most recent one, the 
Mendelssohn “Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage Overture.” Probably it had rolled 
under the couch or one of the chairs. But 
it didn't matter. They were all torn and 
tangled, completely useless anyway. He 
threw them down again and then, gather- 
ing up the debris, took it, armload by 
armload, outside and stacked it with au- 
tomatic neatness along the studio wall. 
When he was through, he stood by the 
studio doors, gazing across the lawn to- 
ward the great hulking darkness of the 
woods. Suddenly he knew he couldn't 
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go back into the house. The house meant 
Linda, madness, the danger that had 
come out of nowhere to strike him. He 
went into the studio, stripped to his un- 
derwear and dropped down on an old 
couch. For hours, it seemed, he lay there 
thinking of Linda’s description tapping 
out on the teletype, thinking of the vil- 
lage, seething now with gossip, thinking 
of Steve Ritter. When finally he fell 
asleep, Steve was in his dreams, hunting 
him through the woods, galloping on all 
fours like a hound. 

A voice, calling his name, awakened 
him. “John? Hey, John. Shape up there, 
John, boy.” It was Steve’s voice. 

He swung off the couch and crossed to 
ve peg where he kept his old painting 

lue jeans. They weren't there. He put 
on the pants of his city suit and shoes 
and went out of the studio door. 


from the village were standing in a 
group on the lawn. A brown and 
white mutt with a long fluffy tail was 
gamboling around them. While the men 
kept silent, avoiding his gaze, Steve, with 
the white, affectionate smile which John 
had come to dread, explained that no 
lead had come through on the teletype. 
“There are a couple of other search 
parties, but we'll cover this area.” 

They treated him with elaborate for- 
mality. Steve even insisted that they wait 
while he fixed himself some breakfast, 
and the men flopped down impassively 
on the lawn. But, as they started off, 
silent and intent, into the woods, John 
could feel the antagonism. The search 
wasn't for Linda alive. It was Linda dead 
they were looking for, and not only that, 
but Linda buried, murdered by him. 

They searched all morning and then, 
after a brief lunch break, all afternoon. 
l was about four when the great circle 
had been completed and they came out 
again on the Archertown road only a few 
hundred yards from John's house. The 
dog was running ahead of them. Sud- 
denly it stopped and started to yelp. All 
the men dashed toward it. Feeling his 
stomach turn over, John ran after them. 

The dog was standing in a small area 
of charred grass, sniffing at something. 

Steve picked it up and shook it out. It 
was a pair of blue jeans. Both legs had 
been burnt off to the knee. The rest was 
intact and spattered with stains of vari- 
ous colors of paint. Instantly John rec- 
ognized them as his painting blue jeans 
—the jeans which had been missing from 
the studio. 

As if they’d received some inaudible 
word of command, the men eased away 
into a circle, leaving Steve holding up 
the jeans and looking directly at John. 

“So someone’s been burning jeans on 
your property, John. Jeans with paint on 
'em—like a painter’s jeans. Who'd be do- 
ing a thing like that?” 

All the men’s red, round, blue-eyed 
faces were watching John. 
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S Ritter and several other men 


Steve held the jeans higher. "About 
your size, would you say?" 

One of the men called, *Have him 
try ’em on, Steve,” and the others laughed 
and took it up. “Yeah, Steve, have him 
model ’em.” 

John said, “They’re mine. But someone 
must have brought them out here . . .” 

“Have him try 'em on. Steve. How can 
a guy be sure? Maybe there's another 
painter around here burns up jeans." 

The circle contracted again. The hos- 
tility, the tension, the almost sexual ex- 
citement which had been mounting all 
day was all but out of control. 

“Try "em on, Mr. Hamilton. What's the 
matter? You modest? You scared of strip- 
ping down in front of a bunch of guys?" 

One of the men sprang forward, grab- 
bing John's belt. John swung at him. 
Steve shouted, but his authority over the 
men had snapped, and all of them 
plunged onto John, sending him sprawl- 
ing to the ground. He was smothered in 
their hard, sweaty bodies. He felt hands 
groping for his belt and then tearing at 
his pants. Three of them were sitting on 
him; two others were tugging his pants 
down and then pulling on the jeans. Then 
they were all clambering off him. 

Sick with anger and disgust, he got up. 

*Perfect fit!" cried one of the men. 
They all started to laugh in a pulsing 
male roar and then. just as suddenly, 
were silent. John pulled off the jeans and 
put his pants back on. 

The fever had left the men now. They 
moved awkwardly from one foot to the 
other and when Steve. his face hard with 
anger, ordered them back to the parked 
cars, they ambled obediently off. Steve 
picked up the jeans again. 

*So, John." The white smile came. 
“These jeans go to the troopers. They 
got a laboratory, you know. If there's 
something on them that shouldn't be on 
'em, they'll find out." 

“Dye told you I don't know anything 
about the jeans. And I've told you I have 
no more idea than you what's happened 
to Linda." 

“Okay, John. Just relax. But if I was 
you, Pd stick around the house and wait 
for the troopers. Don't go down to the vil- 
lage. Those guys down to the village, 
they're not so levelheaded as you and me. 
Wouldn't like it—would we?—if they 
was to get out of control again." 

He turned abruptly and started away 
across the meadow. 


hen John reached the house. the 

W phone was ringing three times— 
his number on the party line. An- 

ger and panic still warring in him, he 
went to answer it. It was old Mr. Carey. 
“No news of your wife, I understand, 
Hamilton. I’m sorry to hear it, and I 
realize this isn’t the easiest of times for 
you. But I’m calling to let you know the 
town meeting’s tonight at eight. Both 
Mrs. Carey and I are sure you feel as 
strongly as we about this disgraceful 


hotel project. I want to be sure you'll be 
there tonight to register your vote against 
the sale of the north shore.” 

Before John had completely recovered 
from his astonishment at the old man’s 
gall, Mr. Carey had rung off. 

John went into the living room and sat 
down. Now news of the jeans would be 
crackling through the village. He killed 
her. He was wearing the jeans. He tried 
to burn them. He faked the note. He 
slashed his own pictures. He packed her 
suitcase, to make it look like she'd left, 
and threw it on the dump. He went to 
New York with Brad as his unwitting 
dupe to stage an alibi. He tried to make 
the troopers believe she was an irrespon- 
sible, neurotic drunk. That was what 
they were saying. He thought of the town 
meeting, of the whole village gathered. 
and terror of the mob—a mob of red 
faces, heavy, sweating bodies, a huge 
magnification of the men in the meadow 
—overwhelmed him. 


et away, he thought. Get in the car, 
(Gi like hell. But that was what 

they wanted him to do. Let the vic- 
tim run. Then the hunt could begin. 
Suddenly the anger, rising up, over- 
whelmed the lethargy. Why should he let 
them infect him with a guilt they had 
invented for him? Stand up to them. 
Don’t run from the town meeting. March 
right in there. 

The phone rang, and when he picked 
up the receiver, he heard Vickie’s voice, 
hoarse with indignation. “I’ve just heard 
what Father did. I’m absolutely dis- 
gusted. He’s so hepped on that lake thing 
he doesn’t even stop to think how other 
people might be feeling. John, I apolo- 
gize for the whole family.” 

"I'm going to the meeting.” said John, 
his mind suddenly made up. “I’ve noth- 
ing to hide. Why should I act as if I 
did?” 

“But—but, do you realize what they’re 
saying?” 

“Sure, I realize. To hell with them.” 

“Okay, then. Go with us. You might as 
well have some support.” 

Incredulous gratitude and affection 
came. “But, Vickie, what about Brad? 
He’s not too sold on me.” 

“Don’t be silly. my dear. Whatever he 
thinks, he wouldn't dream of letting you 
go there alone. We'll pick you up." 

It was just after eight when John and 
Vickie and Brad arrived in the village. 
People were streaming in through the 
doors of the Assembly Rooms or standing 
around in little groups. It all seemed just 
an ordinary village evening. 

When they had reached the nearest 
group of loiterers, he noticed Steve Rit- 
ter in his cop's uniform, beyond them in 
the center of the main street, directing 
the traffic. In the same instant, the men 
at the door saw him and stopped talking. 
Automatically. as if imitating the other 
men in the meadow, they drew closer to- 
gether, forming a semicircle. John heard 


a woman gasp and soft, sexless whispers 
began to rustle in the air. 

“Its him . . . Its Mr. Hamilton... 
Hamilton . . . Hamilton . . .” 

Brad, glancing uneasily at him, mur- 
mured, “Maybe this isn't so good an 
idea.” 

“Its okay,” he said. 


hey passed through the silent semi- 
"ee of men into the Assembly 

Rooms and there it all was ex- 
actly as John had pictured it, the wooden 
voting booths along the wall, the two of- 
ficials, neat and important, at a long 
table, and, massed in front of them, the 
inhabitants of Stoneville—old men, husky 
farmers, youths, housewives, girls in 
bright summer dresses. 

For a moment no one noticed him, but 
the people pressing in from outside 
brought the excitement with them. *Ham- 
ilton.” His name was whispered. “Hamil- 
ton.” And then, almvst as one, everyone 
turned to look at him except the old 
Town Clerk whose voice was droning on. 
“Well, I guess pretty near everyone here 
knows why we're assembled tonight and 
I guess...” 

He glanced up and saw John too. His 
voice trailed off, and his eyes became 
identical with all the other eyes. 

To John it seemed then that there was 
nothing but eyes, watching him, boring 
into him—steady, bright, menacing in 
their lack of expression. Yet oddly, by 
being here. by challenging them, he felt 
immense relief and a new, exciting sense 
of power. 

The Town Clerk, recovering himself, 
tapped the table with a gavel. 

“And so, ladies and gentlemen, before 
we proceed, if there are any ques- 
tions...” 

*[ got a question.” It was yelled in a 
rough male voice from near the door. 
“Where’s Mrs. Hamilton?” 

Instantly the roar was unleashed. 
“Where’s Mrs. Hamilton? Where is she?” 

Shout clashed with shout until all 
sound was merged into a zoo-like, unin- 
telligible babble. Vickie caught his eye 
and smiled at him. That helped. and so 
did his anger, and the new feeling of 
power. He could handle this. Just as the 
roar faded from its peak, he threw up 
both arms above his head. Like magic 
the tumult subsided. 

“All right,” he said. “I didn’t come 
here to answer questions, but if anyone 
wants to ask any—okay, go ahead.” 

They hadn’t expected that. There was 
an ensuing moment of confusion and old 
Mr. Carey’s voice boomed out, “This is 
an outrage. We are a civilized commu- 
nity. We have come here to. . .” 

But the man by the door shouted him 
down. “Where’s Mrs. Hamilton?” 

In the sudden ominous silence which 
descended again. John said, “I don't 
know where my wife is.” 

A young man called, “Then why was 
the suitcase on the dump?” 


“I don’t know that either.” 

“And why did you burn your blue jeans 
in the meadow?” 

‘I didn't burn them.” 

A woman's voice, thin and piercing, 
shrilled above the others. “Mr. Hamilton, 
did you murder your wife?" 

The room went mad then. One of the 
men near John lunged at him. Brad hit 
him before John could. The crowd was 
a pitching, lurching mass. A woman 
screamed. Brad grabbed John's arm. 

"We've got to get out of here.” 

In the grip of his savage, exasperated 
excitement, John wanted to stay and fight 
them all, but he knew Brad was right. 
Somehow the three of them managed to 
battle their way out the door. “The ani- 
mals,” Vickie said. “The disgusting ani- 
mals.” 

As she spoke, Mr. and Mrs. Carey hur- 
ried out from the hall. Old Mr. Carey’s 
face was a purplish pink. 

“Vickie, Brad . . . what are you two 
doing?” 

“We're 
Vickie. 

“Without voting? Are you out of your 
minds? Go back in there. both of you. 
Stay for the vote. I demand it.” 

“What right have you to demand any- 
thing?” Vickie returned his glare. “If it 
hadn’t been for you, John would never 
have come.” 

Mr. Carey stared at her for one icy 
second and then swung around to his 
son. “Brad, get back in there.” 

The crude, tyrannical fury in Mr. 
Carey’s voice was astonishing to John. As 
he caught the anxious, white-lipped ex- 
pression on Brad’s face, he said, “Go on 
back. both of you. ll be all right." 

“TIL be damned if we'll go back.” 
Vickie put her hand on Brad’s arm. 

Immediately Mr. Carey grabbed his 
son's other arm. “Brad, I’m waiting." 

For a moment Brad teetered between 
his wife and his father. Then, with a 
miserable grin at Vickie, he said, “Well, 
baby. after all, with the voting so close 
... Maybe if you drive John home . . ." 

With a disgusted shrug, Vickie turned 
her back on him and hurried away to- 
ward the car. John followed her. 


s they drove off. she cried. “Never 
A= a father’s boy. Only half of 
him’s married to you! By now Brad 
must own half of that wretched company. 
We could easily sell out and get away. 
But Brad wouldn’t ever do it. He’s mad 
for the old man, for the old ancestral 
firm. for the whole shooting match. If 
only you knew . . .” She broke off. “Pm 
sorry. This is a hell of a time to be pour- 
ing out my woes. You were wonderful 
with those rats—just wonderful.” 

When she left John at his door, she held 
out her hand with a shy smile. 

“Can I tell you something? Until to- 
night with Father and the Morelands and 
everyone saying all those things—I wasn’t 
sure, I was like Brad. But now I believe 


driving John home,” said 


n you. I mean about the way Linda is 
and everything. And whatever happens, I 
want you to know I’m with you.” 

As he watched her drive away, break- 
ing the only remaining human link, it 
was as if a huge. invisible net, deadly as a 
spider’s web. were swinging around the 
house, encircling him... . 

All day he had hardly thought of 
Linda. She had been drifting further and 
further away into unreality for him, but, 
when he went to bed, she returned to 
haunt him. Could it really be Linda who 
had done all this to him? Until then, be- 
cause he'd been too stunned to think 
beyond the moment, he'd clung to his 
original assumption. But now, as he lay 
in the bed, the other, vaguer, more 
ominous possibility, which had been lurk- 
ing in the back of his mind, sprang up 
to challenge him. Didn't it have to be 
someone else? Some improbable enemy, 
not only his enemy but Linda's too? 
Someone—not Linda—tossing the suit- 
case on the dump where it was bound to 
be discovered? Someone—not Linda— 
burning the jeans in the meadow by the 
house where they were certain to be 
found? Someone! But who? Why? 

Because he'd murdered Linda, of 
course. 


probability that Linda was dead. but 

now the probability had become a 
conviction and new terrible images of her 
came to torment him. Linda backing away 
from someone, screaming, her face dis- 
torted with panic... 

After he fell asleep it was Steve Ritter 
who dominated his dreams again. Once 
more, Steve was hunting him through the 
woods, but this time the whole popula- 
tion of Stoneville was crashing through 
the underbrush, bellowing like hounds. 

'The next morning he was awakened by 
a child's voice, calling his name. He 
dressed and hurried downstairs to find 
Emily Jones at the kitchen door. In her 
hand she clutched some letters. 

“I snuck your mail out of the post 
office." Her face was flushed and her eyes 
were very bright. *John, you mustn't go 
down to the village. They're all there, the 
men. All at the store. They're saying not 
to wait for the troopers. They're say- 
ing . . ." She threw herself against him. 
“Oh. if you knew what they're saying! I 
hate them. I hate them." 

“Irs all right, Emily. It's just talk.” 

“And Angel—she’s just as bad. She 
says you killed Mrs. Hamilton. You 
didn't, did you?" 

*No, Emily. I didn't." 

“Then why do they say it?” 

Gently he drew her toward the kitchen. 
*Don't worry about it, Emily. Come in 
and Ill fix you something to drink.” 

“No, no. I can't come in. Not now. 
When I feel like this, l've got to be 
alone." Muffling a sob, she twisted away 
and jumped onto her bicycle. 

He watched her pedaling furiously 
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F: hours he had been living with the 


away and then sorted the mail. It was the 
end of the month and the letters were all 
bills. There was one from a hardware 
store in Pittsfield whose name he didn’t 
recognize. Mechanically, he slit the en- 
velope and pulled out the bill. Printed 
under his name and address, he read: 
August 29 

3 100-Ib. sacks, ready-mix 

cement at 1.95 . 

1 cement trowel .. 


6.64 

For a moment he sat staring at it. Au- 
gust 29. That was the day after Vickie's 
birthday party, the day he had gone to 
New York. But he hadn't bought any 
cement. He . . . suddenly he felt the 
suffocating nightmare quality returning. 
He ran inside and called the store. 

“This is John Hamilton. I just got a 
bill from you. I never ordered any ce- 
ment." 

There was a moment of silence; then 
the man’s voice came, dour, without ex- 
pression. “I took that order myself, Mr. 
Hamilton.” 

“You took it? When?” 

“On the phone. Real early, just around 
nine. You said you wanted it to repair a 
dam for a kid’s swimming hole. You said 
not to stop at the house because you 
wouldn’t be home but just to dump it 
way past the house where the creek 
bends close to the road.” 

It was as if the net had suddenly be- 
come visible and was sagging over him, 
inescapably intricate. 

“Tt wasn’t I,” he said. 

Dropping the receiver, he ran out of 
the house and up the dirt road. In less 
than a minute, he had reached the spot 
where the creek curved in from the 
meadow. There were no cement sacks 
there, but the weeds were mashed down 
and, stretching away from the creek, bit- 
ing deep into the grass, was a single 
wheelbarrow track. A thin white curling 
line paralleled it for a few feet. He 
jumped the creek and, even as he bent 
to examine the second trail, he recog- 
nized it. It was cement from a sack that 
had broken open. 

That had broken open? That had been 
broken open! The cement trail and the 
wheelbarrow track were obvious—they 
had been deliberately staged that way. 


toward the studio. It was so clear 

that a child could have followed it. 
As he started up it, the insane illusion 
came that he wasn’t himself any more. 
He was that other person, his unknown 
enemy, pushing the load of cement, care- 
fully breaking a sapling here, letting a 
thin stream of cement ripple there. 

The back of the studio loomed ahead. 
The trail was leading directly to the old 
cow-barn in the basement beneath it. He 
ran to the cow-barn, pulled open the 
sagging doors and dashed into the gloom 
inside. At the threshold, he saw Linda’s 


Tu trail wound away from the creek 
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garden tools and the plastic hose ar- 
ranged around an old disused ice-chest. 
Beyond them, he could make out the 
wooden cow-stalls, stretching down each 
side of the walls. Something gleaming 
caught his eye, thrusting out from one 
of the stalls. 

He ran forward and there it was, his 
own wheelbarrow, tilted on one side and 
heavily coated with cement. Making an 
immense effort at control, he forced him- 
self to investigate one stall after another. 

It was the last stall on the right. Its 
floor wasn’t, like the others, caked with 
dirt and ancient hay; it had been com- 
pletely done over in new, smooth cement. 


s he stood gazing down, feeling as 
Ais as the thing which he knew lay 
there under the cement, he became 
conscious of a furtive scurrying sound. He 
looked up at the window. It was grimy 
and crisscrossed with gray, dirty spiders' 
webs, and there were dozens of yellow 
butterflies. Some were beating against the 
window pane. Some were caught in the 
webs, flapping spasmodically. Others lay 
dead on the sill, bound with gray silk. 

Nausea welled up in him. He ran out 
of the barn and toward the house. 

As he crossed the lawn, he heard the 
telephone ringing. It was Vickie, her 
voice hoarse with urgency. 

“Thank heavens. I’m at the store. John, 
Steve and all the men drove off five min- 
utes ago. They're coming to get you." 

He stood, listening, staring through the 
curtains at the road outside. 

“The troopers found blood and cement 
stains on the jeans, and a hardware store 
reported that you bought cement. You 
buried her in the cellar; that's what 
they're saying. They're coming to dig up 
the cellar. They've got picks and . . ." 

He heard the cars then distinctly—the 
wasplike drone grew steadily louder. 

*John? You understand? Get over to 
our house at once. PII join you. It’s the 
only hope. If they catch you in the mood 
they're in, they'll . . ." 

*Yes, Vickie. Yes, I see. Yes." 

He put down the receiver. At that mo- 
ment a horn blared and then another. 
Through the window, he caught a 
glimpse of the first automobile in the 
lynching cavalcade. It was too late to get 
to his own car. Then—what? The woods! 
Curve through the woods to the Careys’. 

He ran through the kitchen and out 
onto the lawn, zigzagging toward the over- 
grown slope which dropped down to the 
woods. As he came to the top of the 
slope, there was a yell and the sound of 
a car door slamming. They'd seen him. 

Dazedly, without looking back, he 
dashed down the slope toward the pines 
which guarded the threshold of the 
woods. He reached them and ran through 
them. There, ahead of him, was a huge, 
familiar beech. Behind it, he knew, was 
a thick grove of hemlocks he could use as 
a screen. 

Stumbling over underbrush, he ran to 


the beech and around it. Just as he came 
to the brink of the gulley, with the hem- 
locks visible below, a voice yelled: 

“There he is." 

Slithering down the steep incline, he 
reached the hemlocks and plunged into 
them. The thick-growing, elastic branches 
were suddenly like a cage. Almost hysteri- 
cal, he beat his way out on the other side 
of the trees, staggering into a dim, narrow 
clearing with the rock wall directly in 
front. 

Behind him were the shouts. No, not 
just behind him but on both sides, too. 
A morbid end-of-tether sensation came 
that he had lost all identity, that he was 
merely something that belonged to the men 
pursuing him, their puppet, their thing. 

His breath wrenching painfully in his 
chest, he started along the rock wall. It 
swerved to the right with the screen of 
hemlocks still paralleling it. He made the 
turn and there suddenly was a figure. 

In the first second, it was just a figure, 
a faceless, shapeless thing, part of the 
horror that was pursuing him. Then it 
wasn't just a figure. It was Emily. 

Her finger was up to her lips in a 
strange ritualistic gesture which brought 
the sensation of nightmare to a climax. 
Then she held out her hand for his and 
was drawing him forward along the rock 
wall. Abruptly she dropped to her knees 
and disappeared, it seemed, into the face 
of the rock. He bent and made out a 
narrow, semicircular hole. Flattening 
himself, he squeezed through it after her. 
Inside, in the cave, it wasn't completely 
dark. There was a sort of twilight. 


whisper sounded faint as the ringing 
in a seashell. *Nobody knows this 
cave except Angel and me. It's the secret." 

He stood close to her as if she as much 
as the cave itself meant safety. He could 
hear the shouts and the crash of running 
bodies as if there were nothing between 
him and them but a sheet of paper. 

“You mustn't be scared, John. You can 
shout in here and right outside you can't 
hear a thing." 

The voices and the crashes were fainter. 

* After I left you, John, I came here to 
be alone. And I heard the shouts and 
people running and I knew what it was. 
I went out. Then I found you." 

Emily's hand touched his. 

*You'd better lie down. Here . . . on 
my bed. Not on Angel's. She won't let 
anyone lie on her bed. They're not beds 
really; they're only blankets with pine 
needles under them." 

John obeyed the gentle tug at his sleeve 
and stretched out on the blanket, sinking 
into the soft embrace of the pine needles. 

“We've got furniture and everything. 
It's our house. Mother never knows. We 
climb out of the window and we're back 
when it's light. We practically live here." 

This world of the children's cave was 
as unreal to him as his panic flight 
through the woods. And, with the shock 


T? all right here, John." Emily's 


of what he’d found in the cow-barn still 
raw as a wound, his mind had only the 
feeblest power to plan. But he was safe 
for the moment. 

“John, you ran away because of what 
they’d do to you, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you didn't do it.” 

“No.” 

“John, are you going to stay here?” 

“I don't know.” 

“Angel will be mad that you're here 
because it's her secret. She found it. And 
then—it's the other thing. What she says 
—like all of them. You did it, she says.” 

From high in the shadowy area above 
them, came the faint hoo-ing of an owl. 

“It’s our owl signal. She’s up at the 
window. She’ll come right down.” 

John jumped up. 

Emily jumped up, too. “Where are you 
going?” 

“Out in the woods again.” 

“But they’re still there. You can’t. No, 
John. Stay. I’ve thought. We can fix An- 
gel. I’ll pretend to be mad and to want 
to give you up. Whatever I do, she takes 
the opposite side.” 


Has it come to this? Am I more 

scared of a seven-year-old child than 
of all the men in the woods? Then he 
said, “Okay,” and soon Angel came wrig- 
gling in through the hole. She was clutch- 
ing a paper sack and, when she saw him, 
the round slack eyes in the pudgy face 
shone like sequins. 

Emily ran forward. “Angel, he came 
in. He came and spoiled the secret. And 
they’re all after him because he did it. 
I’m going out to get the men.” 

Angel stood holding the paper sack, 
looking first at John and then at Emily. 

“He’s bad,” she said prissily. 

“Of course he’s bad. Spoiling the se- 
cret, beating up his wife.” 

“But Mrs. Hamilton is bad, too.” Angel 
was glaring at Emily now, her face 
flushed with perverse excitement. “Yes, 
she’s bad, too, and sneaky, saying, Dear- 
est Angel, it’s our secret, isn't it, and Pl 
give you one just like it.” 

Suddenly from outside John heard a 
man’s voice shouting. Almost immediate- 
ly another voice called back, so close that 
it seemed only inches away. 

Emily’s eyes flashed to his; then she 
started running toward the hole in the 
wall. “I’m going to get the men.” 

“No.” Angel flung herself on her sister. 
“No. It’s my secret and I say No.” 

With a simulated whimper, Emily said, 
“So John’s got to stay? For as long as he 
wants? And we'll have to help him?” 

“Yes,” said Angel. 

A dead branch snapped outside. John, 
holding his breath, heard the rustle of 
the hemlock twigs as a body pushed 
through them. Outside, a man's voice, 
farther off, called, *Okay, Fred. Back to 
the road then." 

The men had gone. Improbably he had 


F” a moment he hesitated, thinking, 


been saved—at least for the moment. In 
the relief from tension, his mind was pre- 
ternaturally alert. Mrs. Hamilton is bad 
and sneaky, saying, ‘Angel, it’s our secret. 
Angel had said that. It may not have 
meant anything, but she’d said it. 

Emily brought a lighted candle, and 
Angel started taking things out of the 
sack—a box of cookies, two bottles of 
soda pop, sandwiches wrapped in nap- 
kins, a chocolate bar. Meticulously she 
arranged them on the floor, a large pile 
for herself, smaller piles for Emily and 
John. 

Cautiously, John said, “Why do you 
say Linda’s bad, Angel?” 

Angel started to unwrap the chocolate 
bar. “She’s bad and sneaky. Hiding in 
the Fishers’ house when they’re away.” 

John said, “You found her hiding in 
the Fishers’ house?” 

“She was there and someone else had 
been there with her. I saw the car driv- 
ing away as I came up the road. And there 
she was, and I said, ‘Hello, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton.’ and she promised to give it to me.” 

“Give you what?” 

“The bracelet.” Angel curved her wrist 
in an absurd gesture of chic. “The gold 
bracelet with Angel written on it, each 
letter on a little gold thing that wobbles.” 

“But why was she going to give you a 
bracelet?” 

“Because it was like the one she had 
on. She was standing there at the Fishers’ 
side door, and she knew I’d caught her 
being bad, and she smiled and smiled, 
and when I said, ‘What a pretty bracelet,’ 
she said, ‘If you promise not to tell John 
or anyone you saw me here, I'll give you 
one just like it,’ and I said, Thank you'— 
but she never did and that’s two weeks 
and two days ago, but anyway I don’t 
want her stinky old bracelet.” 

For a moment he couldn’t believe it. It 
seemed beyond the realm of reason that 
now, when the shadow of the nightmare 
still hung so close, this could have come 
to help him. But the golden charm brace- 
let did exist. He had seen it, and Linda 
had tried to hide it from him. Why would 
she have tried to hide it if she hadn’t felt 
guilty about it? Here, suddenly, where 
there had been nothing but chaos and 
confusion, was a possibility, at least. Lin- 
da meeting a lover for a furtive rendez- 
vous in the Fishers’ empty house, Linda 
receiving presents, and then what? Lin- 
da, being Linda, pressing, constantly 
making more and more intolerable de- 
mands until . . . Until he had killed her? 
And, having killed her, fabricated the 
net to trap a substitute victim—the trap 
of the slashed pictures, the note, the suit- 
case, the jeans, the cement? 


ith bitter satisfaction, he thought, 

W Steve. So when she had made that 
confession, she hadn't been lying 

after all? Steve Ritter! With this to go 
on, he wasn’t just a helpless fugitive. Now, 
perhaps, if he could only prolong this 
strange sanctuary for a while, he might 


somehow break the net or, better still, 
turn it back to entangle its own creator. 

But how? He was a virtual prisoner. 
For a while at least, it would be madness 
to leave the cave. If only there were some- 
one... Vickie? But how could he get in 
touch with Vickie? Suddenly, he thought, 
the children. Not just Emily and Angel, 
but the boys, too—his allies. 

He turned to Emily. “Do you think you 
could get the other kids here?” 


e saw Angel’s face go thunderous 

H the moment he said it and he real- 

ized his mistake. But Emily cov- 

ered for him. Quickly, she cried, “Bring 

the boys here? Oh, no, I’d never let them 
in my cave. I’d never...” 

“Your cave. It isn’t your cave. It’s 
mine.” Angel flung round to John. “Yes, 
they can come. Yes, they can all come.” 

Flashing Emily a grateful glance, he 
said, “You think you could get them right 
away, Angel?” 

“Emily can go get them. Emily’s just 
a slave anyway, a big, fat slave. No.” 
Angel got up. “No. We'll both go. Right 
now. Emily!” She pointed imperiously to- 
ward the hole in the rock. “You go first, 
slave.” 

While Emily scurried obediently in 
front, Angel started toward the hole. 
Then she turned back. 

“Why are we bringing the boys? Is it 
a kind of a game?” 

“Yes. It’s a kind of a game.” 

“Tl play it. If it’s a game, I’ll play it. 
But I’m the head of the game because 
it’s my secret cave.” Angel simpered. 
“And if I’m not, you know what I’m going 
to do? I'm going to Steve and those men 
and I’m going to say, ‘You want dopey 
old John Hamilton? P'll give him to you. 
I know where he is!’ ” 

In a crazy, skipping dance, Angel ran 
to the hole and wriggled away. 

Alone in the quavering candlelight, 
John stood by the wall, his thoughts 
jostling each other. Where had Linda 
kept the bracelet? Wouldn’t she, with 
her devious, secretive nature, have hidden 
it as she had hidden the gin bottles? 
And, if there was one gift, why not 
others? And why not, perhaps, even let- 
ters too? Wasn’t that like Linda? If 
Steve or someone else had been her 
lover, wouldn’t she inevitably have seen 
to it that somehow or other he should be 
in her power? It must have been that 
way or why would he have killed her? 

Maybe, then, there was a secret cache of 
letters and gifts! Of course, the murderer 
might have found it and destroyed what- 
ever should have been destroyed. But if 
he hadn't . . . If he could figure out 
where she would have hidden it... 

Not in the house itself. Not in the stu- 
dio. He thought of the cow-barn. Ever 
since she had taken up gardening, the 
cow-barn had been her special place. A 
memory came of the old ice-chest where 
she kept her tools. Could it be... ? 

It was Emily who wriggled in first, 
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then Angel, then the boys—Buck Ritter, 
fat and red-faced. Timmie Moreland, 
tense and slim, Leroy Phillips, small, 
golden-brown, beautiful—all wearing the 
same awed, round-eyed expression. 

“We told them,” said Emily. “And we 
made them swear the oath. Swear it 
again, swear it in front of John.” 

“We swear . . ." began Leroy, then the 
other boys joined in, all of them half 
whispering, half chanting. “We swear, 
cut our throats and hope to die, that we’re 
on John’s side through thick and thin. 
And Angel is head of the gang.” 

The boys shuffled awkwardly. Leroy 
said, “It’s a beautiful cave.” 

Buck Ritter said, “Gee, they were hunt- 
ing all through the woods, and they didn’t 
find you.” 

“Daddy was with them.” Timmie More- 
land blurted it out and flushed. “Daddy 
was with them running through the 
woods and everything and he called 
Mummie and he said you’d got away.” 

An image came to John of Gordon 
Moreland, precise, keen-eyed, enormously 
civilized, running through the woods with 
the farmers. 

Suddenly, in a high, singsong voice, 
Angel announced, “They found Mrs. 
Hamilton. She was in the cement, They 
dug her up out of the cement.” 


her, appalled and fascinated by 

her daring in putting into words 
what they all obviously knew and had 
been keeping back. Slowly, eerily, Angel 
started to dance around the cave. 

“They dug her up. And I guess she 
looked awful—awful starey eyes . . ." 

*And blood," broke in Buck Ritter, 
clumsily trying to share the spotlight. 
“Blood everywhere.” 

Quietly John said to Emily, “They’ve 
really found her?” 

“Yes. The troopers came right after 
the others, and they looked in the barn, 
and they found the new floor. They...” 

She broke off. Oddly, although long 
ago his wife had become quite unreal to 
John, this definite, final news brought a 
shock. She was really dead. He tried to 
bring a memory of her alive in his mind, 
but nothing came except the children’s 
horror-movie image. 

“Have they taken her away?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Timmie. “Daddy said yes. 
They took her away in an ambulance.” 

“But there’s a trooper up at the house,” 
said Buck Ritter. “Pop said so. All day 
and all night, there’s gonna be a trooper 
on guard.” 

Buck, of course, thought John. Buck 
was the obvious choice. Buck was Steve’s 
son. Buck probably even knew all the 
troopers. Later, after it was dark, he 
could send Buck slipping up to search 
the cow-barn. But he shouldn’t say any- 
thing now. He knew the children. For 
all of them, even Emily, the real horror 
and the real danger didn’t quite exist. It 
was just a game and, once they knew 
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Y the other children turned to watch 


of the *mission," all of them would be 
pressingly, perilously, eager to go. 

He glanced at his watch. It was just 
after three. *Okay," he said. *A council 
of war." 

They clustered around him. 

“First, you all realize how important 
ijt is to keep this secret?" 

“Yes,” they said. “Yes.” 


But at the moment the main thing is 

to keep anyone from suspecting 
I’m here. That’s what you’ve all got to do 
—go home now, act just like you always 
act. I want you all here tomorrow morn- 
ing early, and this evening one of you 
must bring me some food.” 

“Let me.” It was Buck who spoke up. 
“With Mom working at the fountain and 
Pop all tied up with this deal, boy, they 
don’t know whether I’m coming or going. 
And I can swipe stuff from the fountain.” 

Here was his opportunity. “Okay, 
Buck, that’s fine. Come between six and 
seven.” 

“Yes. Okay. Yes. Oh, boy!” 

But he'd forgotten Angel. Just when 
it all seemed settled his way, she shouted, 
“No. I’m the Queen of the Game. I’m go- 
ing to come. I’m going to bring food.” 

“But, Angel, we can't.” Emily flashed 
a warning glance at John. “Mother's 
home at six, and I have to fix supper. 
We've got to be there.” 

“I don't care. I’m going to come.” 

“No, Angel,” said John. “Emily’s right. 
It’s too dangerous. You’ve got to leave it 
to Buck.” 

For a moment Angel stood glaring at 
him, her lower lip pouted out. Then she 
flounced away and threw herself down on 
her bed. The sense of danger sprouted 
again. Whatever happened, he had to 
propitiate Angel. Warily, he moved over 
to the bed. 

“Angel, dear, listen to me. You and 
Emily come here to sleep every night, 
don’t you? Let Buck bring me the food. 
But then you come later and spend the 
night and keep me company.” 

She threw him a sidelong glance. 

“Maybe,” she said. “Maybe I will.” 

Then a sly smile spread over her face. 

“John,” she cooed. “It’s me you love, 
isn’t it?” 

“Of course, Angel.” 

“And you hate Emily, don’t you? Say 
you hate Emily.” 

Over her small dark head, he looked at 
Emily. To his astonishment, her lips had 
tightened into a hard, jealous line. 

“John doesn’t hate me,” she said. 

“He does so. Say it, John. Say you 
hate Emily.” 

“I hate Emily.” 

He tried to catch Emily's eye, but the 
moment he said the words she turned 
sharply away. The boys had dropped to 
the floor. One after another they were 
wriggling out of the cave. He thought 
with a stirring of alarm: Surely Emily 
can't believe I meant that. She had been 


T= there'll be plenty for you to do. 


handling Angel so expertly herself it 
seemed unbelievable that she should still 
be child enough to misinterpret so trans- 
parent a ruse. 

“Emily,” he began. 

But she had dropped to the floor, too, 
and was scrambling out through the hole. 

“She's mad.” Angel giggled. “But PI 
come tonight, and I'll make the stupid, 
dopey old slave come too." 

She tripped away from him to the hole, 
and, pausing before she flopped down, 
waved her fat little hand at him. 

It was six-thirty when Buck came with 
the food. John had planned to wait until 
dark before sending the boy up to look 
in the ice-chest. But Buck had come by 
way of the house and, brashly, had even 
talked with the trooper on guard. 

“Georgte-Porgie? My old pal? Gee, it's 
a cinch. He's sitting right there in the 
car, anyway, listening to the radio. Go 
up to the cow-barn? Boy, I could go right 
up now and he'd never see me." 

“All right,” said John and, in less than 
twenty minutes, Buck was scrambling 
back into the cave. There was a broad 
grin on his face and he was clutching in 
his hands a flat, red, leather box. 

“Boy, was that a cinch! Old Georgie- 
Porgie didn’t even see me. And it was 
right there where you said, in the ice- 
chest.” 

His fingers clumsy with eagerness, 
John took the box and lifted the lid. The 
bracelet was the first thing to catch his 
eye. It was exactly as Angel had de- 
scribed it—a broad gold band with five 
little gold plaques dangling from it, each 
with an engraved letter of Linda’s name. 
There was other jewelry too. Earrings, a 
necklace, a gold ring with a large gleam- 
ing stone. A diamond? But he merely 
flashed them a glance because of the 
other thing which lay in the box. It was 
a spool of the tape he used on his tape 
recorder. 

He picked it up and turned it over. A 
piece of paper was stuck on it and, on 
the paper, in his own neat script, was 
written: MENDELSSOHN—CALM SEA AND 
PROSPEROUS VOYAGE OVERTURE. 

For a moment he gazed at it blankly, 
thinking: This is the tape I couldn’t find 
in the living room. Then excitement 
seeped through him. The Mendelssohn 
only ran about ten minutes. There had 
been almost twenty minutes of unused 
tape at the end of the spool. 


almost hit the mark. Not love letters. 

but a record on tape. A record of 
what? Some compromising conversation? 
That must surely be it. When had he re- 
corded the Mendelssohn? About a week 
ago. Then, some time during the last 
week, after the bad reviews had come in 
on the show... 

Wasn’t it all clear now? Linda with a 
lover. (Who? Steve? Think of it as 
Steve.) Linda deciding after the failure 
of the show: John’s no good to me as a 


S. in his knowledge of Linda, he'd 


Suddenly their excitement burst and they swarmed over him. He was helpless, sick with anger and disgust. 


husband; l'll get someone far more prof- 
utable, if I can swing it. Linda arranging 
a compromising scene and stealthily 
flicking the switch of the tape recorder. 
He picked up the ring. Wasn't the 
square-cut stone a real diamond? And 
weren't the pearls, if not real, at least cul- 
tured? How possibly could Steve Ritter 
have afforded such extravagant gifts? 


0, Steve hadn't been her lover. The 

N confession had been a lie after all, 

or rather a half-lie, an admission 
that she did have a lover but that the 
lover wasn't Steve. 

Then—who? One of the Carey set? 
Surely, it had to be. Brad? No, not Brad. 
Brad had been in New York with him all 
through the period of the murder. Mr. 
Carey? How could it be Mr. Carey who, 
during the key months when the affair 
must have been going on, had been hos- 
pitalized after his automobile accident? 
Then Gordon Moreland? 

Gordon Moreland running through the 
woods with the villagers! Gordon More- 
land, implacably hostile from the begin- 
ning. Yes, Gordon Moreland, of course. 

But there wasn't any need to speculate. 
All he had to do was play the tape. 

Excitement was making him feel al- 
most drunk. He turned to Buck. “Do you 
think you could talk the trooper into let- 
ting you into the house?" 

*Old Georgie-Porgie? You kidding? I 
could talk him into buying my space- 
suit for, say, twenty-five bucks when it 
cost only nineteen eighty-five.” 

“Then, listen .. ." 

He told the boy where to find the tape- 
recorder in the living-room and sent him 
off. In an absurdly short time, he was 
back with the machine. 

“Boy, that goon! I made like I was 
scared of the House of Horror and he 
bet me a quarter I wouldn't have the 
nerve to go in alone. I just put the ma- 
chine out of the window and went back 
and collected my bet and picked up the 
machine and . . . Whew, boy, anything 
you want, just ask me.” 

He couldn’t do any more tonight; the 
tubes in the recorder were smashed. But 
tomorrow he could send one of the kids 
to Pittsfield and, once he had the new 
tubes, he could play the tape. Where? At 
the Fishers’ empty house. Why not? And 
once he had heard it, he would know. He 
would be able to go to the troopers, and 
the nightmare would be over. 

After he had sent Buck home and 
while he was waiting for Emily and An- 
gel, he put the recording machine down 
by the wall and dropped onto Emily’s 
bed. Surely, he could reconstruct it all 
now. Sometime, just before Charlie 
Raines’ letter had arrived, Linda’s plan 
to force Gordon Moreland into marrying 
her had been put into action. She’d con- 
fronted him, almost certainly, with the 
tape. “Divorce Roz and marry me or 
else” And probably Gordon, who would 
never have exchanged Roz, a profitably 
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collaborating wife, for a neurotic, penni- 
less woman, had pleaded for time. Then 
Charlie’s letter had come and changed 
everything for Linda. If she’d been able 
to force John into accepting the job, she 
would have stuck with him after all. But 
she’d failed and so, once more, she had 
turned back to put the screws on Gordon. 

And there, of course, had been his per- 
fect opportunity for killing her. She'd 
told the world that John had quarreled 
with her and hit her. How easy to weave 
the net which would inextricably incrim- 
inate John. 

His mind was still working feverishly 
when Angel and Emily arrived. The can- 
dle had gone out, and the cave was in 
impenetrable darkness. First he could 
just hear the scuffling. Then Angel’s voice, 
preposterously haughty, called, “Emily, 
slave, light the candle.” 


soon candlelight flickered behind 
him. Angel was standing by the 
hole, clutching a large doll, a Mickey 
Mouse, and a brown and white wool cow. 

Emily came from behind him. He 
turned to her, but Angel said instantly, 
“Don’t talk to her. She's a slave, and we 
hate her. She's got to sleep outside.” 

Suddenly the set mask of Emily's face 
collapsed. Her mouth quivered out of con- 
trol. “I can't bear it,” she whimpered. 

She threw her knuckles up against her 
mouth and, her braids swinging, spun 
around and disappeared through the hole. 

As John started after her, Angel’s 
voice tilted — threateningly upward. 
“You're not to go to her. If you go, PI 
scream and the trooper will hear.” 

He scrambled out through the hole 
into the vague, dappled moonlight. He 
saw Emily ahead and, running to her, 
gently put his arms around her. 

“Emily, why do you pay any attention 
to her?” 

“You hate me.” Emily’s body was stiff 
with misery. “You said it.” 

“Emily, you know I only said it be- 
cause of Angel. She can give everything 
away. We've got to play it her way for 
a while.” 

Emily started to sob. “If only you 
knew! She's after me all the time. John 
hates you. Stupid, fat, drippy old slave. 
All the time she's after me.” 

“But it won't be for long. Emily, dear, 
I promise it'll be over tomorrow. Of 
course she's a spoiled, jealous, mean lit- 
tle brat, but . . ." 

A twig snapped behind them. He 
turned just in time to catch a glimpse 
of a small crawling figure. Then a high 
piercing scream echoed through the 
trees. The sweat breaking out on his fore- 
head, he lunged forward onto Angel and 
threw his hand over her mouth just be- 
fore she could scream again. 

*Quick, Emily. The trooper. Get back 
to the cave." 

As he spoke, there came a long mourn- 
ful hoot of an owl. It sounded so natural 


T was no sound from Emily, but 


that it was some seconds before he re- 
alized Emily had made it. 

"There." Emily's voice was happy and 
excited again. "The trooper will think 
it was an owl and a rabbit. It's all right." 

They got Angel, fighting and strug- 
gling, back into the cave. 

"[ heard. You called me a mean, 
spoiled brat. And Ill tell. You can't stop 
me. You've got to let me go back to 
Mother tomorrow. And [ll tell. Emily's 
hiding John Hamilton in the cave." 

*Oh, no, you won't." Her eyes blazing, 
Emily ran forward and snatched up the 
dolls from her sister's side. She thrust 
them into John's arms. 

“Keep them. Don't let her get them." 

As Angel jumped up. wildly stretching 
out her hands for the dolls, Emily cried, 
"You see? John's got them. And he'll 
keep them and if you tell, he'll kill them. 
He'll kill Louise and Mickey and Cow. 
So swear—swear on Louise and Mickey 
and Cow that you'll never tell—never.” 

Her face puffy with frustrated rage, 
Angel glared for a moment and then 
flopped down defeated onto her bed. “I 
swear. I swear on Louise." 

Emily turned triumphantly to John. 
“It’s all right now. We can go to bed. 
Just be sure tomorrow, when we have 
to get up, that she doesn't get the dolls. 
You take my bed. Pll sleep with her. 
Shell be all right now. She's not bad— 
really bad. It's just that she's mean—so 
terribly mean." 

Later, after the candle was blown out 
and John was lying in the darkness, he 
heard a faint rustle and a small hand 
groped for his. 

* John." 

“Yes, Emily." 

“Tm sorry I was so dopey. John.” 

“That’s okay, Emily. You’ve been won- 
derful. Two times you saved the day.” 

“John.” 

“Yes, Emily.” 

“T love you.” 


e didn’t sleep. He was too keyed- 
H up. He lay on the pine needles and 

gradually his plan for tomorrow 
began to form. A trap. That was what he 
had to figure out. A foolproof trap which 
would catch Gordon Moreland so that 
there could be no doubt at all of his 
guilt, even in the troopers’ minds. He 
must have slept for a while. but he was 
awake again at five when Emily went off 
with Angel. promising to return with 
the other children at nine. 

Linda’s tape. of course. was the bait. 
Gordon Moreland must know of its ex- 
istence and must be desperately eager 
to get it. Plant the tape—no. not the ac- 
tual tape. a substitute tape—in some 
place which could convincingly seem like 
Linda’s original cache. Where? Not at 
his own house because of the trooper. 
But why not at the Fishers’? That had 
been the lovers’ meeting place. Linda, 
logically. might have kept her cache 
there. Plant the box with substitute 


tape, say, under the steps of the Fishers’ 
back porch. Then, through the chil- 
dren, let Gordon Moreland know it 
was there. Then, when he went to get it, 
be waiting to trap him with the actual 
tape and the repaired recorder—and yes, 
with a witness. With Vickie, of course. 
It was just before nine when the chil- 
dren started to arrive. Buck came first, 
then Emily with a sulky, silent Angel, 
and then, later, Leroy, scurrying anx- 
iously in with the news that Roz More- 
land had decided Timmie was “over- 
excited” and was keeping him home. 
The moment John heard that, the last 
link fell into place. Yes. It was perfect. 


carried out. Buck had sneaked 

to the studio and brought one 
of the other tapes from the pile of 
slashed pictures and broken records. Le- 
roy had gone to Pittsfield and come back 
with new tubes for the recorder. Emily 
had slipped through the woods to the 
empty Fisher house, planted the box with 
the substitute tape and the jewels under 
the steps of the back porch, and opened 
one of the windows of the living-room. 

The timing had to be carefully gauged. 
At exactly four-thirty, John sent Buck off 
to contact Vickie and tell her to meet 
him at the Fishers’ at five-fifteen. A few 
minutes later, he gave Leroy one of the 
initialed plaques which he had taken off 
Linda’s bracelet. Leroy was to go to the 
Morelands’ and, in Gordon’s presence, 
show Timmie the little plaque, telling 
him it had come off a bracelet from a 
wonderful treasure trove which the chil- 
dren, playing around the Fishers’ house, 
had found under the back porch steps 
and been too scared to take. Surely, Gor- 
don would recognize the plaque and 
rush to the Fishers’. And then... 

At five o’clock, Leroy, solemn and im- 
portant, slipped out of the cave, and John, 
leaving Emily to guard the smoldering 
Angel, took the repaired recorder and 
Linda’s tape and hurried through the 
woods to the Fishers’ house, coming up to 
it from the back. 

The house from behind looked com- 
pletely deserted, as if the Fishers had 
been away for years. First he investi- 
gated the porch steps. The box was there. 
Then he slipped into the living-room 
through the window which Emily had left 
open. His pulses tingling, he plugged the 
recorder into the wall socket and put on 
the Mendelssohn tape. 

Then he heard his name called from 
the lawn outside. 

He ran to the window. Leroy was stand- 
ing there panting, his face taut with 
distress. 

“It’s all gone wrong.” 

He lifted the little boy into the room. 

“I did everything like you said. But all 
the others were there. All the Careys. 
They’d come to tea. And Mr. Moreland 
was there with Timmie so I showed 
Timmie the little thing like you said and 


nd by four the preliminaries had been 


told him what you said and—and he got 
overexcited, I guess. He said, ‘Is it true? 
Or is it just part of John’s game?’ And 
once he said John, they all crowded 
around and finally they made him tell. 
‘John’s in Angel’s cave in the woods,’ he 
said, and they were all dashing about. 
Mr. Carey called Buck’s father. Mr. 
Carey was saying on the phone, ‘Get a 
posse. John Hamilton’s in the woods’... 
I ran for my bicycle and I came, but 
they're out already .. .” 

As the boy stopped speaking, a man’s 
voice rang out far off in the woods. In 
the same instant, John heard a car drive 
up outside. Hurrying to the window, he 
saw Vickie and Buck outside. He ran 
out to them. 

Buck said, “Gee, she’d gone over to the 
Morelands, but I got her. When none 
of the others were looking I got her to 
come out on the porch.” 

John said, “Park the car farther up the 
road out of sight.” 

When she came back and into the 
house, he poured everything out to her. 
The sounds of the posse, nearer now, 
were ringing terrifyingly out in the 
woods beyond. Had they got to the cave 
yet? If they had, the implacable Angel 
would certainly give him away. 

*... so Gordon will have to come and 
get the tape, Vickie. And once we've seen 
him...” 

“John!” Buck’s voice came, hoarse 
with excitement, from the front window. 
“A car's coming.” 

He hurried Vickie to the back window 
which commanded a full view of the 
porch steps. Excitement was balancing 
his panic fear of the men in the woods. 
In spite of everything, the trap was going 
to work. 

“He's stopped farther down the road.” 
Leroy's voice, high and wobbly, sounded 
from the front window. “Now I can see 
him. He's going right round to the back.” 

Tensely John moved to the other rear 
window and peered out behind the cur- 
tain. He could see the man clearly now, 
running across the lawn toward them. 

And it wasn’t Gordon; it was Brad. 

Feeling faintly sick, he slipped back 
to the first window and put his arm 
around Vickie’s waist. Brad was only a 
few feet from them. For a moment he 
hesitated, looking furtively around; then 
he went straight to the porch steps and 
dropped down beside them. 

But how conceivably could it have been 
Brad? He had been in New York when 
it happened. . . . 


opening it. Quickly he took the 
decoy tape, put it in his pocket 
and, dropping down again. replaced the 
box behind the steps. Then he started 
running down the lawn in the direction 
of the shouts in the woods. 
Slowly John turned to Vickie. crippled 
with embarrassment for what he'd done 
to her. Her face was stricken. She looked 


B* had brought out the box. He was 


crumpled and old. In a low, fierce whis- 
per, she said, *Play the tape. Then we'll 
know." 

He plugged in the recorder and flicked 
the player switch. The tubes lit up, the 
tape whirred, and then the serene open- 
ing bars of the Mendelssohn floated 
through the room. For a moment he stood 
returning Vickie's haunted gaze; then, 
from the rear window, Buck cried, 
"They're coming. It's Pop with Mr. 
Carey and .. . gee, they ve got guns.” 

John moved to switch off the recorder. 

*No," said Vickie. *Let it play." 

Together they ran to join the children 
behind the curtain at the window. Fif- 
teen or twenty men were streaming up 
from the woods with Steve and old Mr. 
Carey and one of the men in blue jeans 
in the van, all carrying shotguns. Behind 
them in the group John saw Gordon 
Moreland and Brad and, yes, running 
among them, Emily. 


roared his name and the others 
took it up, bringing a faint echo of 
the nightmare as they drew nearer. 

John said, “I’m going out.” 

“No. Are you crazy? They'll shoot.” 

Vickie spun away from him out onto 
the porch. Soon she was running across 
the lawn to the men. He could see her 
talking rapidly to Steve and old Mr. 
Carey. Then, while the music from the 
recorder behind him soared to a climax, 
she started back to the house with Steve, 
Mr. Carey, Brad, Gordon Moreland, and 
a couple of the villagers coming after 
her. 

The room was full of music when they 
all crowded in, Gordon Moreland avid, 
old Mr. Carey stern and forbidding, Brad 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. Steve 
Ritter, smiling his white, sardonic smile, 
stood watching John. 

“So you and the kids fooled us! What 
d’you know?” He jerked his head to- 
ward the recorder. “And what’s the pay- 
off on this tape? Vickie says it proves 
you didn’t do it. I don’t get it. How could 
a record prove anything?” 

The drums were thundering. The over- 
ture was building up to the finale. John’s 
eyes flashed to Vickie. Had she told 
about Brad? Wasn’t that expecting too 
much? 

“Wait,” she said. “Let it play, Steve. 
Then we'll know." 

The full orchestra roared above the 
drums. Then it subsided and the music 
stopped. There was a whir of empty tape. 
John turned to Brad. For a moment 
there was total silence except for the 
whir of the machine; then, suddenly. 
there was a little giggling laugh. It 
sounded so realistic that it could have 
been someone laughing in the room, but 
it was Linda's laugh, and then, softly, 
caressingly. Linda's voice said, Relax, 
darling. He won't be back for hours. He 
never is when he's out with the kids... 
Oh, darling, the ring is so beautiful. 
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Js Hamilton!" It was Steve who 


But you’re crazy to spend all that 
money. 

And then, behind the faint surface 
scratch of the tape, Brad's voice came, 
If it makes you happy, that's all I care 
about. When 1 think of the dreary life 
you have to lead... 

It's not dreary, darling, now I have 
you. If you knew how I need you. 

Not as much as I need you. 

Darling, do you mean that? 

Linda laughed again. The laugh's 
cozening intimacy was terrible. John was 
keeping his eyes from Vickie, looking 
straight past Steve at Brad. 

But its different with you, Brad. 
You’ve got Vickie. 

Don’t talk about Vickie. 

But how can I help it when you're 
married to her? 

Linda, please. You know the deal on 
Vickie. From the first it was nothing at 
all. I told you. It was Dad. The mill was 
in a desperate way, hopelessly in debt, 
and Dad had done everything, straight 
and crooked, I guess. And then Vickie 
came along with all that money. Dad 
said she was a gift from heaven. If I 
married her, he said, we could save the 
company. If I didn’t, maybe we'd both 
end up in jail. So, when it meant so much 
to Dad and everything . . . Linda, you 
must believe me. I never loved her. 
1...1I didmt ... believe me... 

With a violent movement, Vickie 
sprang across the room and snapped off 
the recorder. She spun around. Her eyes, 
bright in a dead white face, settled for 
a long moment on Brad; then they 
moved to Steve. 

“Now you see why Brad had to get 
that tape. And John fooled him. He set 
a trap with a substitute tape and Brad 
fell into it. We saw him. Both of us.” 
She ran across the room, plunged her 
hand into Brad’s jacket pocket and 
brought out the decoy tape. “There.” 
She threw it to Steve. “Now you know.” 

The men, transfixed by silence, looked 
from Vickie to Brad. Finally Steve mois- 
tened his lips. 

“So it’s that way? Brad got kind of 
tangled up with Linda, out of his depth, 
and when it all got too much . . ." 


r. Carey had been standing per- 
M fectly still. Now, his face thun- 
derous, he turned to Steve. “Can't 
you see how preposterous that accusation 
is? How could my son have killed Mrs. 
Hamilton and buried her under that ce- 
ment floor? He was in New York all the 
time with Hamilton. Ask John—he knows 
perfectly well that Brad couldn't . . .” 

*But he took the tape." The words 
came explosively from Vickie. 

“And you can tell them why.” Mr. 
Carey swung around, glaring at her with 
a malignity which was terrifying. “Can’t 
you, Vickie? You can tell them. Or do 
you want me to?" 

The two of them stood watching each 
other, the antagonism evident. 
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In a very quiet voice, Vickie said, “I 
haven't the slightest idea what you're 
talking about.” 

“You didn't realize it, did you? But— 
I was listening just now at the More- 
lands when you drew Brad aside and 
told him to come here for that tape.” 
Mr. Carey flung out an accusing finger. 
“You killed Linda because she broke up 
your marriage, and now you're trying to 
put the blame on my son.” 

In the general uproar, John felt ex- 
citement pulsing. So that was it. Fine. 
It was going to be all right now. 

“Okay, Steve,” he said. “We might as 
well get this over.” 

“Over? With Vickie . . .” 

“One thing is certain, isn’t it? Who- 
ever killed Linda has to be the person 
who ordered the cement from the store 
in Pittsfield.” 

“Sure, John. I guess—” 

“He called at nine in the morning. 
The man in the store remembers that 
clearly. Even if you imagine that Vickie 
could fake a man’s voice, she couldn’t 
possibly have made that call. That morn- 
ing she’d been on the lake with Leroy 
fishing since dawn. They didn’t get back 
until after ten.” He looked around for 
Leroy and saw him hovering with Buck 
behind the alert figure of Gordon More- 
land. “That’s right, isn’t it, Leroy?” 

“Yes. We were out on the lake. Yes.” 

“So much then for that fantastic ac- 
cusation of Vickie. But you know now, 
don’t you? Everyone knows. There’s no 
doubt about it now.” 


against all expectations, had finally 

come, John turned to Brad with 
contempt: “Are you that much under his 
thumb? Are you going to stand there and 
let him accuse Vickie without doing a 
thing about it? Linda decided to force you 
into marrying her, didn’t she? That’s 
why she made the tape. She threatened 
you with it and you were scared, far too 
scared to get out of your own mess 
yourself. But there was always Daddy. 
There’d been Daddy to fix your rich mar- 
riage for you and to save his crooked 
company, and now there was Daddy to 
rescue you from the clutches of Linda. 
You went to him, didn’t you? You con- 
fessed the whole miserable foul-up. lm 
in a terrible jam. It’s not only my mar- 
riage. It's the company. I let her know 
the company had been crooked and that 
you used Vickie’s money to get you out 
of the hole. You were terrified, weren’t 
you? But Daddy wasn’t. Just leave this 
to me, Brad. You go down to New York, 
out of the way, and when you come 
back...” 

Anger and contempt were merged now 
with his excitement. 

“So you left it to him, didn’t you? And 
when you came back, you couldn't be 
sure what had happened. Had I miracu- 
lously done what you wanted to be done, 
just when you needed it to be done? 


Sus savoring this moment which, 


That's what Daddy told you, wasn't it? 
I'm sure he said he hadn't any idea what 
had become of Linda. But you must have 
had your doubts. Wasn't it possible that 
Daddy had framed me, that he had killed 
her himself to save the company and 
the family name? Mightn't that have 
been why he persuaded me to go down 
to the town meeting, hoping I'd be 
lynched and it would be all over before 
any investigation began? Yes, you must 
have had your doubts. And then, tonight 
at the Morelands, you knew, didn't you? 
You had to know." 


e crossed the room and grabbed 
H Brad by the arm. “Tell them. Go 

on. Don't you see? If you don't 
tell, you'll be as guilty as he is. But, if 
you do, you can put up a good fight in 
court to prove you had nothing to do with 
it. So, go on. Tell them. Who sent you 
from the Morelands to get the tape out 
of the box?" 

Brad looked up. The disintegration 
of his face was pitiful. 

“I didn’t know, John. Honestly, I 
didn't—" 

“Brad.” Mr. Carey’s voice rang out in 
a harsh travesty of authority. “Brad, 
don't let him—" 

“Who sent you to get that tape?” 

Brad's eyes shifted between his father 
and John. Then he hung his head and 
whispered, *It was Dad. He said he 
couldn't go himself because he had to 
head the posse with Steve. But I didn't 
know what it was all about. I swear it. 
He just told me to go get the tape from 
the box." 

Steve and the farmers had closed in 
around Mr. Carey. Brad turned to his 
wife and put out his hand. But she swung 
away from him in disgust and ran to the 
window, turning her back on them all. 

It was over, thought John. With the 
demoralized Brad in the witness stand 
against him, Mr. Carey was as doomed 
as if he'd made a confession. 

All the men were milling excitedly 
around, but John felt completely re- 
moved from them. He went to Vickie. 
She was still at the window. He put his 
hand on her shoulder and, as she turned 
her head slightly toward him, he felt the 
pity and affection in him growing and 
expanding into a sensation of kinship. 
Linda . . . Mr. Carey . . . He'd been a 
monster's victim; so had Vickie. It had 
been the same for them both. 

*John." A hand was tugging at his 
sleeve. He looked around and there was 
Emily gazing up at him from black, 
anguished eyes. 

*Angel told. I tried, but I couldn't 
stop her. When they came to the cave, 
Angel told them you were here. Oh, John, 
is it all right?" 

His hand was still on Vickie's shoul- 
der. With his other arm, he drew Emily 
toward him. 

“Yes, Emily," he said. “It’s all right 
now." THe EnD 
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72. Headmaster, Box C, Nyack, N. Y. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


123rd Year. Personal interest in each Boy. 90% of gradu- 
ates enter college. Small classes. Supervised Athletic pro- 
gram for a Swimming pool. Grades 5-12. Non-profit. 
Summer session. Illustrated Catalog, addres: 

Headmaster, Box 105, Peekskill 1, New York. 


Croydon Hall 


For boys, Grades 3-12. Sound college preparation. Small 
clas: Strong remedial education program. Individual 
guidance and testing. Team sports. Riding, tennis, golf. 
Field trips. 45 aci 40 miles from N.Y.C. Summer Session. 
Dr. John S. Carr, Pres., Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses. Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small clas remedial 


reading. All sports. Junior School. 75th year. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 296, Bordentown, New Jersey. 


i A college preparatory school with a tradition 
Peddie of outstanding success preparing boys for col- 


course required. All sports, golf, swimming. 
N.J. Turnpike (Exit 8). Summer session. 91st year. Catalog. 
Dr. C. 0. Morong, Headmaster, Box 6-K, Hightstown, N.J. 


Pennington 


College preparatory, general courses. Fully accredited; grad- 
uates in 89 colleges. Grades 7 through 12. Sports for all; 
xym, pool. New dorm. Guidance: remedial reading. Crafts, 
shops, music. Moderate rate. Est. 1838. Write for Catalog 
Ira S. Pimm, D.D., Box 30, Pennington, New Jersey. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


RIVERSIDE 


Health and interest assured by S 
mountains. Winter at wood-by ‘Sea, 
school plants, each ith f; Ies Outdoor 
Fully accredited pri n for all colleges. 
uate Dept. Constant 
eat with cadets, Ws 
TEED. Reasonable A ve fee 


ROTC program. 


Outstanding record. 


ring and Fall 
Florida—two 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


in Georgia 


complete 
round. 
ad- 


with selected teachers who live and 
Progress GUARAN- 
Athletics for 


all. Separate Junior High, grades 7-8. For illustrated catalog, address: 


GENERAL SANDY BEAVER, Pres., Box 206-C, Gainesville 2, Georgia 


6 MONTHS IN BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS + 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study used in Upper School, has increased number of Honor 
Roll students by 50% Develops capacity to concentrate. Strengthens foundation for college. 
Fully accredited. ROTC Highest Rating. 560 Acres. 16 modern buildings. 2 beautiful, spacious 
gyms, pool, splendid environment, excellent health record. Separate buildings for Infirmary, 
Library, Chapel, Science Hall and Recitation Rooms. Effective personal Guidance. Upper 
School Grades 9-12; Junior School 4-8, separate bldgs. and housemothers, All athletics, 
bands, Glee Clubs. 59th Year. For One Subject Plan Booklet and Catalog, write 


Dr. J. C. WICKER, Box 106, Fork Union, Virginia. 


3 WINTER MONTHS NEAR MIAMI 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box C6, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


we BULLIS 


6 miles from the 


KKK xx 


Founded 1860, 


At Silver Spring, 


White House Md. Box C, 
Wm. F. Bullis, Address: 
U.S.N.A. '24, Pres. Registrar 


ANNAPOLIS WEST POINT 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited. Outstanding success. Modern fireproof buildings. 
Rates moderate. Summer term—June 18. Write for catalog. 


SCHOOL 


ASSANUTTEN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 57th Yr. 


Accredited—all colleges. In healthful 
Shenanodah Valley opp. Skyline Drive. 
ROTC, Small classes, supervised study. 
Athletic teams for all; Football, Basket- 
hall, Baseball, Tennis, Riding. Large 
Gym & indoor tiled pool. Band, Glee 
Club. Rifle team. Separate Jr. School 6th 
grade up. Housemother. Catalog, address 
Col. R. J. Benchoff, Hdm., Woodstock 5, Va. 

MILITARY 


EORGIA £2, 


8 Atlanta—Winter and summer 
school. R.O. -Highest government rating 
Accredited. pares for all colleges and 
the national academies. Separate Junior School, first thru 
seventh grades, limited to 100 boarding cadets. Post- 
graduate course. Reading Clinic, completely equipped with 
electronic apparatus, under supervision of a reading expert. 
All major sports. Required attendance at gym. clas 
Cadets live in small groups with teachers. Moderate rates. 
Write Co!. W. A. Brewster, Co.lege Park, Ga. 


miles from 
Y Ts 


Saint Francis 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic ac- 
complishment. Graduates in leading colleges and universi- 
ties. Grades 9-12. 70 acres. Full athletic program. Conven- 
ient location. Est. 1847 by Franciscan Fathers, Catalog. 
Rev. G. J. Wuenschel, T.O.R., Box AF, Spring Grove, Pa. 


s BOYS TAUGHT 
Perkiomen arse Lh 
Graduates attend leading colleges, universities. Homelike 
atmosphere. Grades 7-12. Noted for excellence in teaching 
reading techniques. Sports, activities for all. Modern dorms. 
Near N.Y.C., Phila. 82nd year. Summer School. Catalog. 
Stephen C. Roberts, Headmaster, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Carson Long 


Boys' Military School. 
mentally, morally. How to learn, 
Prepares for college, life or busine 
ter Building. Overall charges $115 

, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Educates the whole boy—physically, 
how to labor, how to live. 
20th year of Charac- 


Mercersburg Academy 


Graduates outstanding in leading colleges. Boys. Grades 9 
to 12. Remedial reading. Public speaking. Small classes. 
Beautiful campus. Gymnasium. Pool. Athletics for all. 
Summer School, Established 1836. Write for catalog. 
Charles S. Tippetts, Ph.D., Box C, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Fishburne Military School ^ accredited 
atory school with dis! nguished record since ). Grades 
9-12. Small cla . Friendly, homelike influences. KOTC 
Highest Rating. All sports. Golf. Hobbies. Indoor swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium. Varied social program. Catalog. 
Col. E. P. Childs, Jr., Supt., Box C, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


Augusta Military Academy 


“The Friendly School.” Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1250 
Catalog. Col. C. S. Roller, Box C, Ft. Defiance, Virg 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 65th year. Near Skyline Drive. Pre- 
pares for college by intensive study methods. Fireproof 
dormitory includes classrooms and pool. Superior equipment. 
70 miles from Washington, D.C. Write for catalog and **Your 
Boy.'' Col. John C. Boggs, Pres., Box C, Front Royal, Va. 


Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 
Grades 5-12. How-to-study training; remedial reading; i 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influences. Sepa- 
rate Junior School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909. 
Catalog: Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box C, Chatham, Va. 


Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual programs. Acceleration. 
Remedial programs, Accredited. Near Washington, D. C. 
Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 250, Olney, Maryland. 


Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, spir- 
itual qualities. 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. Mild 
climate. Rate $850 (including uniform), School dairy and 
truck farm, For catalog and view book, address: 

Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


MA 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


144th Year. The School of 
Achievement. 7th & 8th 
Grades and High School 
& Jr. College. Teaches How to Study. Develops leader- 
ship. Remarkable success records in college and 
life. Friendly teachers. Healthful location, 2300 ft. ele- 
vation. White Sulphur Springs' golf & swimming 
pool. Championship teams. Athletic program for all. 
Every boy on a team. Band, Glee Club. Accredited 
—all colleges. Modern Gym. & new Rifle range. 
ROTC. Summer Camp. Illustrated Catalog. Col. D. T. 
Moore, Box C-206, Lewisburg 2, West Virginia. 


(ASILE HEIGHTS" 


MILITARY Highest Standards 


Accredited. Preparation for College and Government 
Academies. Junior School in separate 
to study and inspired to excel. Remedial reading. ROTC. 
17 modern buildings. Every boy in athletics every day. 
Outdoor sports year round. Non-profit. Swimming pool, 
golf, aviation. Summer school and camp. For ‘+22 Points" 
and ‘catalog, address: 


Colonel H. C. Armstrong, President 
Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashville) 


plant. Boys taught 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
31st year. College Prepara- 
tory. Separate buildings for 
grades 1-8. Avoid winter ill- 
nesses and loss of school time 
in Florida's healthful climate. 
Year round Tennis, Golf, 
Boating, Fishing & Swimming. 
Outdoor Pool. All inclusive fee 


trated catalog, write Col 
Williams, Box 41, 10601 His: 
Blvd BC 


i Fully accredited. — Distin- 
Bolles of Florida guished academic record. 
Upper and lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type 


. Guidance. Sports for all, including year-round 
ailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or 
naval training. Write for illustrated catalog. 

Registrar, Box 5037-C, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Farragut 


Study and play in Florida Sun! 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and govern- 
ment academies. Separate Junior Dept. Naval-milita ary 
training. Testing, guidance for college d career. N 


Gulf beaches. All sports. Band. Catalog, Adm. Farragut 
Academy, Park St., N., St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Florida Military Academy [cated in the 
America”. Healthy year around climate. Outstanding Boys’ 
Academy. Ages 8. Grades 1-12. Indiv. attention, Ocean 
swimming. Cadets accepted anytime. Summer Camp. Illust' d. 
Catalogue. Write Col. C. K. Bob Young, Pres., Fort 
Lauderdale, P. O. Sta. 3, Florida. 


Junior Military Academy Boye 


Modified military school; kindergarten through 8th grade. 
Family life and affectionate care. Food from our 200- 
acre farm. 12 months’ enrollment includes summer camp. 
Enter any time. Moderate rate. 37th year. Catalog. 
Maj. Roy DeBerry, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Boys planning to attend engineering schools and leading 
colleges need thorough preparation. T.M.I. provides that 
foundation. Over 90% of graduates enter colleges. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. 144-acre campus. 83rd year. Catalog. 
Colonel C. R. Endsley, Pres., Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


The Baylor School For Boys 


prep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 
Endowed awards. Ideal location. 
Modern facilities. New gym. Championship athletics. 
Non-sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 
8-15, Catalog. 101 Cherokee, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


63rd year. College 
2-18. Semi-military. 


One of the Nation's leading prepara- 
McDonogh tory schools for boys. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited. Prepares for all colleges, service academies, 
Small classes. Individual guidance. Art, m 
animal husbandry, business courses. Semi-5 M ports. 
80 horses; 2 gyms, indoor pool. Est. 1873. Near Baltimore. 
Catalog. Robert L. Lamborn, Ed.D., Box 102, McDonogh, Md. 


Camden Academy (ollese prep 
classes (average: 10 boys). Free daily tutoring; supervised 
stimulates learning. Reading help. How-to-study 
All sports, including golf, riflery, horsemanship. 
a 75 (uniforms included). Write for catalog. 

Maj. P. W. Collins, Supt., Box C, Camden, South Carolina 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business and professional leaders started here. 
4-yr High School; separate 2-yr. College. Accred. Sr. ROTC. 
CAA flying. Modern bldgs., country club. Sports for all; pool. 
Sumner school; also younger boys' camp. 77th yr. Catalog. 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 266 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


The Miller School of Albemarle 


Military. College preparatory plus industrial arts, includ- 
ing iron and wood working, auto mechanies, machine shop 
and electricity. Endowed. Inclusive rate $1000. Sports. New 
gym. 1500 acres. Near Charlottesville. 78th year. Catalog. 
Col. W. Hugh Flannagan, Dept. C, Miller School P.O., Va. 
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Gordon Military College 


Accredited. Grades 8-12. Also two years college. ROTC 

trains for military civilian leadership. Supervised study. 

Stimulating activities program. 350 ac Golf, all sports, 

pool. 95 inclusive rate. Founded 1852. Write for catalog. 
. C. Harris, President, Barnesville, Georgia. 


Missouri Military Academy 34 Separate 


JuniorSchool, 
68th year. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited. SENIOR ROTC. 
Friendly and inspiring teachers. 


Small classes. Complete 
guidance program. All sports. Riding. Golf. 30 acre lake. 
9 athletic fields. 226 acre campus. Catalog. 

ol. C. R. Stribling, 256 Main Street, Mexico, Missouri. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 
INSTITUTE "xU 


winter home 
in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at Venice, 
Fla. Oldest private Military School in Amer- 
ica. ROTC. Land and water sports. For 
catalog and ‘‘Why Florida”” folder, address: 


Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 
Box C 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the heart of the Kentucky Bluegrass. 64th year. Fully 
accredited. Small classes. House mothers. All athleties—two 
gymnasiums. Study under faculty supervision. Outstanding 
academic record. Junior Division—grades 2-7—Completely 
separate campus. Senior Division—grades 8-12—Prepares 
for college and service academies. Summer School —grades 
8-12. For catalog and “Activities Record,” write Col. L. C. 
Blankinship President. Box 246, Millersburg, Kentucky. 


(o.uMbrA) 


MILITARY ACAD 


Fully accredited. Prepares for Colleges and 
Gov't Academies. 14 buildings, 9 built by 
U. S. Gov't. 2 gyms, pool, ROTC, Super- 
vised study. Weekly reports. Junior School. 
All Sports. Band, Orchestra, Glee Club. 
Summer School. Write for Catalog_ and 
“47 Features", Dept. C, Columbia, Tenn. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90% enter college. Small classes. Grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry. Band. Art, music, drama. Shop. 
Sports; teams for all. 83rd year. Write i" catalog. 

Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 266, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, III. 


Williams Military Academy 


Accredited boarding school for boys ages 6-15. Full curric- 
ulum. Inspiring military life. All sports. 18-acre campus. 
25 miles from Chicago loop. Moderate rates. Also summer 
camp. Write for information or call: Col. P. E. Williams, 
Department C, Wheaton, Illinois, Telephone W Heaton 8-1048 


Roosevelt Military Academy {Butlers 
An outstanding educational institution. Fully accredited: 
Noted career Guidance Dept.; small classes; teaches how- 
to-study; free tutoring; all sports; band; riding. Modern 
brick buildings. Moderate rate. Grades 3-12. Apply now. 
Catalog: Col. Glen C. Millikan, Box C, Aledo, Ill. 


Onarga Military School 


Trains for character. Individual study program; healthful, 
homelike living. Accredited. College preparatory, business 
courses. Small classes. Guidance. 5th grade up. 2 gyms; 
indoor pool. Sports, activities. Low tuition. Chicago 85 
miles. Catalog: Col. L. C. Adams, Box C, Onarga, Illinois. 


Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction,  how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All ath- 
letics; riding, pool. 78th yr. Near St Louis. Catalog: 
Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box C-6, Alton, Illinois. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


B.S. DEGREE. Aeronautical, Chemi- 
cal, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 
and Electronic Engineering (inc. 
Radio and TV). Drafting, 1-yr. 
Low rate. Earn board. Large in- 
dustrial center. Students from 48 
states, 21 countries. Demand for 
graduates. Gov'tapproved for G.I.'s. 
Enter June, Sept., Dec., March. 


DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS| Fot Waye 2, indiam Se 


INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


| ENGINEERING 


NURSING FOR MEN 


Pennsylvania Hospital 


Men's School of Nursing prepares H. S. and college gradu- 
ates. 18 to 35 years old, for Registered Nurse Examination. 
3-yr. course. Maintenance and allowance. 

Leroy N. Craig, R.N., 4401 Market St., 


Phila. 4, Pa. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ULVER 


8th grade. Thorough preparation for 
leading colleges. Accredited. De- 
velops initiative, self-reliance, 
courtesy, character, leadership. All 
sports. Exceptional academic, liv- 
ing facilities. ROTC. Artillery, 
Cavalry, Infantry, Band. 1300-acre 
campus on Lake Maxinkuckee. Cat- 
alog. 63 Pershing Way, Culver, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
St. John's System gives boys responsi- 
bility, motivates study, ensures rapid 
academic progress. Exceptional teaching, 
small classes. Grades 7-12. Fully ac- 
credited. Reading Clinic. Sr. ROTC 
highest rating. Fireproof dorms; hospi- 
tal, chapel. All sports, including crew. § 
Summer camp. Est. 1884. Catalog. Dir. of 

Admissions, Box 266, Delafield, Wisconsin à 


EMPER 


€ Leading Military School for 112 Years 
* P dili Accredited: Highest Academic Standing 
Individual Attention to Each Student 
Grades 8-12. Junior College 
Modern Building. ALL Sports. 
Write to Director of Admissions, Kemper 
Military School, 866 Third St., Boon- 


ville, Missouri. Our representative wi 
call wita complete details. No obligat 


1 il 1 Ohio's only militar; 
Ohio Military Institute pony military 
Brings out the best in your boy. Large faculty, small classes. 
Upper school certifies to colleges. Lower school for boys 7-11. 
High, healthful, wooded 52-acre campus. Est. 1832. All sports, 
band, orch., rifle clubs. Moderate tuition. Catalog, write: 
5561 Belmont Avenue, College Hill, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Northwestern Military and Naval 


College prep. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. 
Academy to Chicago, 55 to Milwaukee. Avg. class 10. 
Fireproof buildings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Sr. 
ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp, Write for 
catalogs. 26 So. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Pillsbury Academy 


Prepares boys for college or career. Fully accredited. Grades 
6-12. Small classes, individual attention. Excellent faculty. 
All sports; swimming pool. Business courses. Military train- 
ing. 80th year. Moderate cost. For catalog write: Lloyd 
Holsinger, Headmaster, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minnesota. 


il Thorough academic 
Howe Military School Thorough academic 
environment. Accredited college preparatory, business. Po- 
tential Achievement Rating gives each boy individual 
goal. Small classes. Jr. School. Senior ROTC. Sports. New 
dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 466 Academy PI., Howe, Indiana. 


Judson School in Arizona 


A ranch school for 100 boys 6 to 18, in healthful, warm, 
dry climate. Small classes. Accredited to all colleges. Rid- 
ing, Polo included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, 
fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. 28th yr. Catalog, address. 

C. Wick, D. C. Ashley, Dirs, Scottsdale, Arizona 


Army and Navy Academy 


One of the Nation's finest Preparatory Schools. Fully ac- 
credited. Located immediately on the ocean—80 miles south 
of Los Angeles. 
CAMP PACIFIC—Summer Camp e 

Separate catalogues, Box CO, Carlsbad, California 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Binghamton Training School 

Specialized programs for retarded children. Small groups. 

Excellent facilities. Experienced staff. Established 1881. 
Dr. W. H. Boldt, Director 

114 Fairview Ave. Binghamton, N. Y. 


i For unusual children. Experienced 
Trowbridge teachers. Psychologist. Brain injured 


accepted. Medical and psychiatric supervision. Home atmos- 
phere and individual training. Ozark Summer Camp. 
Reasonable rates. Pamphlet. John A. Moran, M.S.S.W., 
Dir., Box B, 2827 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Accredited college preparatory and 
Howard general courses for girls. 81st yr. 
Grades 7-12. Post graduate. Art, music, speech, dramatics, 
secretarial. Small classes, friendly atmosphere, attention 
to individual needs. New gymnasium and auditorium. All 
sports, riding. Endowment permits moderate fee. Catalog. 
Mrs. Vida M. Clough, Box 24, West Bridgewater, Mass. 

For Girls 


Mary A. Burnham School For Giris 


Graduates are mature, poised, fully prepared for college. 
Also general courses. Music, Art, Secretarial. Traditional 
campus life. National enrollment. Riding, skiing, swim- 
ming, all sports. Summer School, Newport, R. I. Catalogs. 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-C, Northampton, Mass. 


Hewlett School 


Long Island School for Girls 6-18. Est. 1915. Thorough col- 
lege preparation. Balanced general course. Dramatics, art, 
music. Small classes. Complete sports program. Riding. Coun- 
try campus. Homelike. Accredited by N.Y. Bd. of Regents. 
Jeanette C. Sullivan, Headmistress, East Islip, L.I., N.Y. 

i Junior College and School for Girls. 
Linden Hall Cultural and Vocational. Music. 
Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine and Commer- 
cial Art. Dramatic Art. Preparatory and General Courses. 
Beautiful Campus. All Sports. Riding. Swimming Pool 


Endowed. Moderate Tuition. Catalogues. Address 
Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 16, Lititz, Pa. 


Charles E. Ellis School Girls. grades5-12. 

MSA accredited. 
College preparatory, art, music, home economics, secretar- 
ial. Small classes. Individual guidance. 300-acre campus, 
modern stone buildings, suburban Phila. Separate dorms 
for younger girls. Sports, riding. Gymnasium. Est. 1910. 
Catalog Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 10, Pa. 


In Blue Ridge Mts. nr. At- 
Brenau Academy lanta. Fully Accredited. Col- 
lege Preparatory & High School. Secretarial, Art, Mus; 
Drama, Physical Educ. Supervised Study & Tutoring. Rec: 
ation & sports program. Social life co-ordinated with near! 
boys schools & colleges. Tuition, room & board $995. yr 
For Catalog, write: Brenau, Box AC-6, Gainesville 6, Ga 


3 " 
ain M ry Episcopal. 
S t a 8 Hall Fully accredited. 
College preparatory, general courses. Grades 9 


art, crafts, dramatics. Religious education. Secretarial 
Physical education; sport riding. Spacious campus. 


Beautiful modern buildings 


lst year. Write for catalog. 
Martha C. Robbins, M. 


Faribault, Minnesota. 


St. Katharine's School Eviscoval. Fully ac- 


credited. Scholastic, 
physical, spiritual training. College preparatory. Individual 
guidance under experienced women. Fine arts with Ballet. 
Tth-12th Grades. Small classes. Sports include Golf, Swim- 
ming, Riding. Write for Catalog and ''Spokesman''. 
T. C. Hinckley, M.A., Headmaster, Davenport, lowa. 


Radford School for Girls Accredited coi- 


5 lege preparation 
in ideal year ‘round climate. Open air classes. Music, art, 
dramatics, secretaryship. Character and personality devel- 
oped in friendly home life. Sports, riding. Endowed. Lim- 
ited enrollment. Catalog. Lucinda de L. Templin, Ph.D., 
Principal, 4201 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Trains Hi , Hea 
Montverde School jrains Hear, Head and 


accredited. Grades 1-12. Small classes, individual attention. 
Healthful living on beautiful 210-acre campus. Lake, farm, 
citrus groves. 18 modern bldgs. ; gym, chapel.Sports, activities. 
Work program. Summer camp, tutoring. Near Orlando. 
Booklet, Henry D. Roberts, Dean, Box C, Montverde, Fla. 


Sanford & Sunny Hills School 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, general courses. 
Small classes. Art, music, dramati building projects, 
Sports, including riding. Summer session. 180 acre campus. 
Accredited. Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres.; Nancy C. Sawin & 
Wm. N. Wingerd, Directors, Hockessin 5, Delaware. 


West Nottingham Academy 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excellent col- 
lege preparation. One subject plan of study. Remedial work. 
Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hobbies, 80 acre campus. 
Located midway between Phila.-Balto. Est. 1744. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 29, Colora, Md. 


Elgin Academy 


College prep. Coed, grades 7-12. Small classes. Strong fac- 
ulty. Students achieve individual PAR goals through person- 
alized guidance. Balanced activities, sports for all. Gym, 
pool, art gallery, music, drama. Modern dorms. Endowed. Est. 
1839. Catalog. M. L. Brett, 221 Academy PI., Elgin, Ill. 


Ann Arbor School For children 7-14 who are 


overly sensitive, emotion- 
ally immature, blocked academically, or withdrawing from 
normal social life. Education with therapy. Coed, grades 
1-8. Small classes. Individual tutoring: remedial reading. 
Arts, crafts, sports. Brochure. A. . Kambly, D., 
Director, 1706 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 


Accredited nationally known ranch school for boys and girls. 
Grades 1-12. College preparatory. Superior facilities and 
staff. Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry 
climate. Also summer camp. For catalog, write Mr. G. F 
Fenster, Director. Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege & last 2 yrs. H. S. 
Near Natural Bridge. 
Academic & Career 
courses combined to 
meet tonas sinesds : Mu- 
sie, Art, Languages, 
and Dr ma, Speech Homa 
¿conomics, Merchandis- 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ing, Physical Educ., Sec- 
retarial, Kindergarten Training, Equitation. Own stable. 
Well balanced social life. All sports. Indoor Pool. Students 
from 38 states. For illustrated catalog, address: 


Margaret Durham Robey, Pres., Box 916, Buena Vista 5, Va. 


Are YOU a 
HARCUM Girl ? 


Education for gracious adult living. 
Est. 1916 on Phila.’s Main Line; 
famous educational’ and cultural 
community. 2-Year Asso. Degrees 
in Academic and Vocational special- 
izations. Liberal Arts 

Music, Painting, Bus. s 
Secty., Merchandising, Journalism 
& Advt., Child Training, Med. Tech. 
Personal & vocational guidance. 
Catalog. 


HARCUM JR. COLLEGE 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Box C 
of the beautiful 


Junior College and Preparatory School with separate in- 
struction & privileges for each. Terminal or transfer Jr. 
College courses in Liberal Arts, Home Economics, Music, 
Art, Merchandising, Radio, Lab. Tech., Sec'l, Med. Sec'l, 
Kindergarten. Unusually well-equipped bldgs. & labs. 
Nocial life. Trips, swimming pool, riding, golf on campus. 


Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D., Pres., Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 


192 acres 
in the foothills 


i An old Virginia School for girls 
Fairfax Hall in the famous Shenandoah "Valley. 
Accredited 4 years high school, 2 years college. Liberal 
, Secretarial. music, art, dramatics, home ec., int. dec. 
Spacious grounds. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable, 
riding rings. Catalog—mention grade and interests. Wm. 
B. Gates, Pres., Box C-566, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


For girls, fully accredited. 
Averett College Transfer, terminal. Liberal 
Arts. Pre-professional courses. Merchandising, home ec., 
physical ed.; secretarial, med. sec'l. Music, art, drama, 
speech. Individual attention, small classes. Sports, pool, 
gym. Social program. Endowed. 97th year. Catalog. 
Curtis Bishop, President, 402 W. Main St., Danville, Va. 


Accredited Junior College and 
Stratford College Preparatory. Develops aptitudes 
and abilities. Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Vocational Courses. 
Healthful location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. Campus 15 
acres—all sports. Social program. Write for ‘‘Intimate 


Glimpses’ and catalog. » 
John C. Simpson, LL.D., Pres., Box C-6, Danville, Va. 


: , : 
All Saints' Episcopal 

For girls. Accredited 2-yr. college, 4-yr. high school. High 
academic standards. In historic Vicksburg National Park. 
Near Natchez. Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For ''All Saints’ Today’’ and bulletin, address: 
The Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector, Box C, Vicksburg, Miss. 


H Accredited, co- 
Wesley Junior College educational. A.A. 
degree in 2 years. Transfer, terminal courses. Liberal arts, 
musie, art, merchandising, business administration, medi- 
cal and church secretarial, education. Reading Clinic. 
Nports, pool. Dorms. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, LL.D., President, Dover 27, Delaware 


Vermont Junior College 9» hilltop campus 


in Vermont's capi- 
tal city. Terminal, transfer courses. Liberal arts. Pre- 
professional, nursery teaching, journalism, art. Secretarial, 
med. sec'l, med. technology, home ec. Music, speech, dra- 
matics. Excellent social and sports program. Ski tow, skat- 
ing, tennis. Catalog. R. C. Noble, Pres., Montpelier, Vt. 


HORTICULTURE 


Pa. School of Horticulture 


Stimulating careers for out-of-door girls. HS  grads 
study Floriculture. Landscape Design, Agriculture. 2 year 
course. Liberal Arts plus tech training & experience. 150 
acres near Phila. Greenhouses, gardens. Riding, swimming, 


tennis, ete. Jonathan W. French, Box B, Ambler, Pa. 
AIRLINE TRAINING à 
BE AN G 
ROMANCE! TRAVEL! ADVENTURE! 
Short, 


easy course—Ai e job inter- 
views guaranteed free. » night classes. 
Oldest-largest accredited school of its 
kind im the United States. Catalog. _ MK. _ 
McCONNELL AIRLINE SCHOOLS 
1030 Nicollet Ave., Rm. K-66, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Name. Age. 
Address___________Trel. No. 


City ———— State 


BUSINESS & SECRET ARIAL 


Katharine ibbs 


BOSTON 16 
SECRETARIAL 


?1 Marlborough St. 
NEW YORK 17 

230 Park Ave. Outstandi it 1 RES 

utstanding training for high 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. school and private school gradu- 

ates. Special course for college 

women. Resident facilities. 


33 Plymouth St. 
PROVIDENCE 6, R. I. 
Catalog: Assistant Director. 


155 Angell St. 


Get a head start! EARN YOUR 
BACHELOR'S DEGREE IN 2 
YEARS. Save time and money. 
Prepare yourself fi profitable 
career. Study BUSINESS AD- 


MINISTRATION (management, 


c 0 L L E G E acctg., finance, retailing, sales- 


manship, advtg.); ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARIAL 
tadm., medical and legal sec’l). Also 4-yr. degree course 
in Business Teacher Training; 1-yr. secretarial diploma. 
Coed, Traditional college life. Dorms, 22 buildings. Fra- 
ternities. Sororities. Self-help program. Effective placement 
service. Enlisted Reserve unit on campus. Approved for 
veterans. Catalog. President, Providence 6, Rhode Island. 


Wood Secretarial School 


Courses for H.S., Private School grads and College women. 
Accredited by State Education Dept. Excellent guidance 
and placement service. Dorm. 77th year. Enroll now for July 
or September. Catalog. Associate Dean, 125 Park Avenue, 
(100 E. 42 St. opp. Grand Central), N.Y. 17. OX 7-1290. 


1 Co-ed. Located in resi- 
Spencerian College dential area. Founded 
1863. Small classes. Regular college social life. Part-time 
work. B.B.A. courses in Acctg., Gen'] Bus., Sales Mgmt. 
med., legal sec'l and Court Report- 
Earn Bachelor's degree in 2 yrs., 
istrar C, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Ringling School of Art Painting. Tastes, 


tion, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, Interior Design in 
Florida year round. Faculty of outstanding artists. Use 
Ringling Museum and Circus. Outdoor classes. Dormitories. 
Low cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine”. 
Address: George C. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec'y, Sarasota, Florida. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculp- 
R.P.I. School of Art ture; Costume & Fashion; 
Commercial Art; Interior Dec.; Art Education; Drafting. 
College activities. Dormitories. Degrees. Richmond Prof. 
Inst. College of William and Mary. Minimum: Room, 
Board, Tuition—$750.00. For Catalog and View Book 
Address: Director, 927 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 


R. P. I. Dept. of Interior Design 


(College of Wm. & Mary) Prof. training leading to certificate 
plus allied college work—B.F.A. degree. Field work, practice 
selling. Placement service. Dormitories. Minimum: Room, 
Board, Tuition—$750.00. For catalog and view book address: 
Director, 919 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Virginia. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


STUDY ART IN CALIFORNIA 


Learn from practicing professionals at outstanding non- 
profit school. Accredited. Instruction in advertising design, il- 
lustration. painting, product design, packaging, story illus- 
tration, lettering, graphic design, industrial design, fashion 
illustration, automotive design, photography. Academic sub- 
jects. 4-year courses lead to degree. Coed. 700 students, 
New terms February, June, September. 25th year. Catalog. 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 
Edward F. Adams, Director 
5353 West Third St. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Parsons School of Design "ew York 
Professional training based on Fine Arts. Interior, Fashion, 
Advertising, Illustration, Design in Industry. 3 year cer- 
tificate, 4 year degree through N.Y.U. Veteran approved. 
Write for Catalogues. Summer and evening. 

Box D, 410 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Moore Institute of Art 112th vear, The Pro- 

5 fessional College for 
Career Women. Internationally known artist-instructors. 
State accredited 4 yr. B.F.A. or B.S. degree courses. Adver- 
tising Art, Art Ed., Fashion Design & Illustration, In- 
terior & Textile Design, Painting & Illustration. Dorms. 
Catalog. 1344 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


18 month Diploma Career courses in Commercial Art; 
Fashion Illustration; Interior Design; Dress Design. Un- 
usually active employment help. Veteran approved. Co-ed. 
34th year. For king size FACTBOOK, write: 

Willis C. Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Summer School. Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Advertising, 
Dress Design. Interior Design. Ceramics. Degrees. Ac- 
credited, Term begins June 25, 1956. 

Box 198, Michigan Ave., at Adams, Chicago 3, III. 


Ray-Vogue Schools 


Commercial Art, Photography, Interior Decoration, Dress 
Design, Fashion Merchandising with Modeling, Fashion 
Illustration. Coeducational. Attractive residence for girls. 
Enter 1st Monday each month. Write Registrar, Room 506, 
RAY-VOGUE Schools, 750 N. Michigan Avo., Chicago 11. 


American Academy of Art Practical 
Commercial & Fine Art. Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Story, Advertising & Fashion Illus.; Ady. Art, Letter- 
ing, Layout, Painting. Placement serv. Veteran Approved. 
Coed. Summer term June 25. Catalog. Frank H. Youn: 
Director, Dept. 166, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Hlino 


The St. Louis School of Fine Arts 


Washington University St. Louis, Mo. 
Professional training in Fine and Commercial Art leading 
to B.F.A. degree. Students live on University campus. 
Men admitted to R.O.T.C. Write for bulletins. 

Kenneth O. Hudson, Dean, Room 30. 


FOR HELP IN YOUR SELECTION 
OF A SCHOOL 


The directors of the schools listed on these pages will welcome your inquiry. 
Write to them direct for catalogs or mail this coupon to: Johanna Shedd, Director, 
Cosmopolitan Education Department, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Preparatory School |... College, Junior 


6-56 
Senior 


«Professional School EAS E ee ee 


Home Study Courses. 


For Boys-— —— Girls — — -Coed — — — Boarding — — =~ Day_ 


Age.—— —— Sex. — —Now in Grade. — — Entrance Date 


Eocation-———— — — Fee: Range. 


Major Course & Special ‘Interests 


Name 


Street 


(yc AA one == State 
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LAB. 6 MEDICAL TECHNIQUE 


MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
X-RAY TECHNICIANS 


An Approved College 


Attend one of the largest er eM. equipped 
schools of its kind in the U. llege-owned 
dormitories, Co-educational. Bice. nationwide 
placement; graduates in great demand at ex- 
cellent pay. Write now for Catalog C. State 
year of H.S. graduation. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


1900 LA SALLE AVENUE * MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINNESOTA 


of Laboratory and X-Ray 
Gradwohl School Technique. Big demand for 
graduates. Diploma course includes Clinical Microscopy, 


Hematology, Bacteriology. Basal Metabolism, Electrocardi- 
ography, X-Ray Techniques. Accredited. Coed. Enter any 
month. High school required. Placement service. Catalog. 
R.B.H.Gradwohl, M.D., Dir., 3516 Lucas Ave., St. Louis3, Mo. 


Carnegie Institute Medical Lab. Technicians 


X-Ray, Medical Secretaries 
and Assistants (6 or 13 mos. y Pateat Demand, Good Pay, 
Dorms. Clev. GI Appr. Free Placement Service. 
. Nationally Famous. Four Modern Schools: Boston, 

leveland, Detroit, New York. Catalogue Dept. O, Euclid 
Aves Cleveland, O. N.Y. Affil. Eastern Sch. Phys. Aids. 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


Nationally famous for excellence of training in Medical 
Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 months; 
Medical Secretary—12 months. Top paying positions wait- 
ing. Coed. Free Placements. Ap; rs Founded 1919. 
Write for Catalog C. 251 S. 22nd Phila. 3, Pa. 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


Vid 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


BACK DOOR 
to Hollywood 
and Broadway 

Write Director of Admissions 
For Free Brochure 


48 S. El Molino Ave. 
Pasadena 1, California 


College of 
Theatre Arts 


HOME STUDY 


ECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 


Don't be satisfied with a routine office job when you can 
easily, by home study in your spare time, qualify for a 
Stenographic or Secretarial career. We guide you step by 
step in Gregg Shorthand, Typing, English, Personality De- 
velopment, Filing, Secretarial Accounting, and other sub- 
jects to help you qualify for an executive secretarial or 
stenographic position. Low cost—easy terms. Opportunities 
are everywhere today. Send for FREE booklet, ‘‘LaSalle 
Stenographic-Secretarial Training.” No obligation. 


LASALLE Extension University + 417 So, Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 655 SS, Chicago 5, Ill. 


High School at Home — Jh 

Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 
for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. | 
American School, Dept. HAI0, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37. 


HOTEL TRAINING 


Bea Hotel Hostess 


Enjoy Your Work! Fascinating po- 
sitions in hotels, motels, clubs, 
apartment house projects as Host- 
ess, Executive Housekeeper, Man- 
ager, etc. Alice Behr writes: “Am 


Hotel Hostess-Housekeeper and my 
position is well- -paid. " Write for 


' Approved for 
'raining School, 
40th Year. 


FREE book, ““Your Big Opportunity. 
ALL Veteran Training. Lewis Hotel 
Sta. BH-201, Washington 7, D. C. 


FASHION DESIGN 


National School of Dress Design 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point of career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and 
payments. Send for free booklet. 

835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 339A, Chicago 14, III. 


HOME STUDY 


SHORTHAND 
IN © WEEKS 


Write 120 words per minute. 
Age no obstacle—LOWEST COST 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. No symbols, 
no machines, uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast preparation for a better position. Nationally used 
in leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words per 
minute—50% FASTER than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 300,000 taught at home or through class- 
room instruction. The very low cost will surprise you. 
Typing available. 33rd Year. 
Schools in over 400 cities in 


pip You SEE 


U. S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 's DIGEST 
READER'S 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET TO ARTICLE ON 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.'s earn $4,000 to $10,000 a year 
opens needed. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
P. A. examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Fyeriogs er experiences unnecessary. Personal training under supervision 
of staff s and Expert Soqpuntay ts. rite for free book, 
e REE the Profession That P: 


LASALLE Extension University, ET So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept. 655H Chicago 5, Ill. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Interior Decoration at Home 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and 
payments. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of Interior 
Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 339A, Chicago 14, III. 


HOME STUDY 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


Thanks N. y A. 
For Writing 
Achievement 


“One day while looking 
through a magazine I 
saw an N.LA. ad and 
decided to enroll. I 
have sold a question and 
answer to the ''Quiz- 


Em'' column in "This 
Week' Magazine. I also 
had a feature published 
with a by-line in the 
Press. 


Lapeer 
Thanks 
my writing succe 
Mrs. Norma Su! 
Marlette, Mich. 


Had Never Written a 
Line, Sells Article 
Before Completing 


Course 
“Before completing the 
N. . course, I sold a 


fi e to Screenland 
Magazine. That resulted 
in an immediate assign- 
ment to do another. 
After successive feature 
storjes, I am now work- 
ing into the fiction field. 
Previous to enrolling in 
N.LA., I had never 
written a line for pub- 


lication."—Gene E. Le- 
vant, 116 West Ave., 
Los Angeles 28, Cal. 


SO many people with the “germ” of writing in 
them simply can't get started. They suffer from 
inertia. Or they set up imaginary barriers to 
taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called “unknowns.” Not 
only do these thousands of men and women pro- 
duce most of the fiction published, but countless 
articles on business, homemaking, social matters, 
children, hobbies, sports, travel, local, club and 
church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 
go out to writers‘whose latent ability was perhaps 
no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns ouf more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 


not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive "style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by editors. Above all, you can see constant 
progress week by week as your faults are corrected 
and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for writing. 
It will analyze your powers of observation, your 
imagination and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. (Founded 1925). (Licensed by State of N. Y.) 


(Approved Member National Home Study Council) 


Newspaper Institute of America LI 
a One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. LI 
A Send me, without cost or obligation, your A 
A Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- LI 
LI tion about writing for profit as promised in JI 
a Cosmopolitan, June. 1 
a Miss LI 
E Mra. A CÓ LI 
i Mr. LI 
r Address. ........ (—€———P PC ——— * H 
LI LI 
" ON ESO? SACRO IEEE Zone: 5 BUGLE encinas - 
1 (All correspondence confidential. No salesman wil y 
a call on you.) 15-H-596 y 
Se EE ETE EELLLLELLELLELELLELLE -mml 
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“Man Talk” About Women 


For the last word on beauty, a galaxy of opinions from some famous males 


John R. Powers 
Director of Powers’ Model Agency 
The outer glow is the 
window dressing, the in- 
ner glow is beauty from 
within which is the real 
beauty. I don't think E > 
that women are ever unattractive; it is 
only that they make themselves unattrac- 
tive to others. Georgia Carroll (married 
to Kay Kyser) is the best example of nat- 
ural beauty I know; her great beauty lies 
in her unawareness of being beautiful. 


Toots Shor 

Restaurateur 
Mrs. George Davis, of 
Philadelphia, whose 
maiden name is Peggy 
Kelly (she is Grace’s 

A older sister) is the best 
example I know of a woman who has ev- 
erything that makes a girl beautiful to a 
man. She is very pretty, has lots of 
warmth in her character, enjoys laugh- 
ing, has a wonderful smile, is honest and 
sincere in the way she speaks and acts. 
Another important thing about her being 
beautiful is that Peggy is also a wonder- 
ful wife and mother. 


Erwin Blumenfeld 

Photographer 
What makes a woman 
beautiful? Only our im- 
agination. What makes a 
woman desirable? Only 
her imagination. The : 
most beautiful woman I ever met: The 
smiling angel of Rheims. 


Jon Whiteomb 
Artist 
In my opinion, beauty 
requires good grooming, 
good manners, and most 
of all an interesting per- 
sonality. The most beau- 
tiful girl I’ve ever seen is Liz Taylor. 


Bernard Baruch 

Elder Statesman 
You know what difficul- 
ties even Jupiter found. 
Minerva, the Goddess of 
Wisdom, foolishly en- 
tered into competition 
with Juno and Venus for the prize of 
beauty. But Discord tossed a golden ap- 
ple amongst the guests with an inscrip- 
tion *For the fairest." The result of it 
was the Trojan War. Being a man of 
peace, I must ask you to excuse me from 
making a reply. 


Milton Caniff 

Cartoonist 
There is only one kind 
of beauty: that which 
assaults all the male 
T senses at once. Whether 
add this is achieved by arti- 
ficial, spiritual, or collusive means, all 
parties know it when it happens. Measure 
ing feminine beauty by total relative im- 
pact, the most beautiful woman I have 
ever met was a girl I knew in the fifth 
grade of grammar school in Redlands, 
California. 

I have never seen her since, but the 
bright image remains, uncomplicated by 
the abrasives that dilute such considera: 
tions in later life. 


Sherman Billingsley 


Restaurateur 


In my opinion, a wom- 
an’s physical beauty is 
enhanced by the sparkle 
in her eye, a warmth in 
her smile that reveals : 
genuine sincerity. She has a confident 
carriage, an excellent taste in choosing 
her wardrobe, and a radiant personality. 

The one person who fits each and every 
one of my qualifications is a little lady 
who passes through the Gold Chains at 
the Stork Club every day for lunch— 
my daughter, Shermane Joy Billingsley, 
eleven years of age. 


Ed Sullivan 
TV Star 

Beauty, it seems to me, 
is something far beyond 
physical dimensions. 
There is a certain spark 
in a woman such as the 
late Suzan Ball, Elizabeth Taylor, or are 
Pons, and invariably there is something 
in her voice that is most arresting. 


Philippe Halsman 
Photographer 
Fortunately for most of 
us, beauty is not a qual- 
ity which exists in the 
object—it is an aura 
which the eye of the on- 
loka creates. The most beautiful women 
I have photographed are not the ones 
with the most classical features but the 
ones who surround themselves with this 
aura, which consists of desire and sus- 

pense, of temptation and promise. 


Alex Ross 
Artist 


The measure of a beau- 
tiful woman is countless 
variations on a theme of 
loveliness, physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual. Thank ks j 
God there is no single beautiful types 
otherwise everyone would look like Grace 
Kelly, and even I would get tired of that. 


Max Liebman 

TV Producer 
For me, what makes a 
woman beautiful is not 
what I see. Of great sig- 
nificance is what I hear. 
A woman’s voice can be 
a deciding factor in my determination of 
whether she is beautiful or not. If her 
voice resembles the tones of a cello, I 
almest don’t have to look. She is beau- 
tiful. The most beautiful woman I have 
met is Greta Garbo. She has everything, 
including the cello voice. 


Looking into the July Issue 


A DAY IN THE WHITE HOUSE—the first eyewitness account of Ike’s minute-by-minute schedule 


A gripping full-length mystery novel by Jack Finney—HOUSE OF NUMBERS 


NANCY BERG—the story behind the beauty who goes to bed on TV each night 
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pago < New York * Los angulo ad : 

g 
You'll love the convenience of this wonderful ` new front-hook 
feature, for now your “Perma: lift”* Bra is easy to put on, and the 
hooks are so tiny, they won't ever show, even through sheerest 
dresses, Aud, of course, the fabulous, beautifully molding Magic 


Insets give you natural, lasting uplift. #90, all dacron, only $13.50, 
at your favorite corset department. 


LOOKS » FRONT 


Bewitching new Perma-lift 


^" 


dy T 


n 


with Magie Insets 


A GENTLE, FRAGRANT SPRAY THAI HOLDS HAIR 
SOFTLY, BEAUTIFULLY IN PLACE FOR HOURS 


Breck Hair Set Mist is a fragrant spray which delicately holds your hair softly in 
place for hours. After combing, a few brief sprays keep the hair beautifully arranged. 


l When freshening, a damp comb renews your waves + no respraying is necessary. 
Breck Hair Set Mist also provides a quick, easy way to make lasting pin curls. 


Fragrant as a bouquet, Breck Hair Set Mist contains lanolin, which leaves the hair 
soft to touch and brings out the natural lustre and beauty of your hair. 


eautiful ) lair 


Available at Beauty Shops, Drug Stores, Department Stores and wherever cosmetics are sold. 41,02. $1.25; 11 oz. $2.00. Plus tax, 


RN SS 


